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The firſt and third chapters of this book include the hiftory 
of the Perſians and Greeks, during forty-eight years and 
ſome months, which contain the reign of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus; the laſt fix years' of which anſwer to the fix- 
. firſt of the Peloponneſian war. This ſpace of time begins 
at the year of the world 3531, and ends at 3579. | 
The ſecond chapter comprehends the other tranſactions of 
the Greeks, which happened both in Sicily and Italy, 
during the interval abovementioned, 
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'HIS chapter includes the hiſtory of the Perſians and 

© Greeks, from the beginning, of Artaxerxes's reign, 
to the Peloponneſian war, Which _ in the 4 

year of that king's * 
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„ The HISTORY of the [A. Long: | 


Sx en. . eee ruin the ſation of Artahonar, and. 


that of Hyſtaſpes his elder brot her. 


( a) _ HE Greek hiſtorians give this prince the ſirname 
: of Longimanus. Strabo (b) fays, it was be- 
cauſe his hands were ſo long, that when he ſtood upright he 


could touch his knees with them; but according to Plutarch (c), 


it was becauſe his right hand was longer than his left. Had 
it not been for this blemiſh, he would have been the moſt 
graceful man of his age. He was ſtill more remarkable for 
his goodneſs and e He reigned about forty- nine 
years. 

(d) Althaugh Arthterzes, va the death of Artabanus, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there ſtill were 
two obſtacles in his way, before he could eſtabliſh himſelf 
in the quiet poſſeſſion of his throne ; one of which was, his 
brother Hyſtaſpes, governor of BaQtrians ; and the other, 


the faction of Artabanus. He began by the latter, 1 


Artabanus had left ſeven ſons, and a great number of par- 
tiſans, who foon aſſembled to revenge his death. Theſe, 
and the adherents of Artaxerxes, fought a bloody battle, in 
Which a great number of Perſian nobles loſt their lives. 
Artaxerxes having at. laſt entirely defeated his enemies, put 
o death all who had engaged in this conſpiracy. He took 
ap exemplary vengeance of thoſe who were concerned in his 
father's murder, and particularly of Mithridates the eunuch, 
who had betrayed him, and who was executed i in the follow- 
ing manner. (e) He was laid on his back in a kind of 
horſe- trough, and ſtrongly faſtened to the four corners of it. 
Every part of him, except his head, his hands and feet, 
which came out at holes made for that purpoſe, was covered 
with another trough. In this horrid ſituation victuals were 
given him from time, to time; and in caſe of his refuſal to 


elt it, they were forced Gon his throat 5 A mixed 


with 


(a) A. M. 3531. Ant. J. C. 474. (B) Lib. 25, 
Ps 738. () In Artax, p. 1011. {d) N c. Is 
70 n Pe 1079. 


ö 


whom he could rely. 


22 


* 


and entirely ruined his party. 
Himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of the empire. 

(e) To maintain himſelf in the throne, he removed all 
ſuch governors of cities and provinces from their employ- 
ments, as he ſuſpected to hold a correſpondence with either 
of the factions he had overcome, and ſubſtituted others on 
He afterwards applied himſelf to re- 
forming the abuſes and diſorders which had crept into the 
government? By his wiſe conduit and zeal for the public 

-good, he ſoon acquired great reputation and authority, with 
. the love of his POR the ſtrongeſt ſupport of ſovereign 

power, Ss | | 


8 EC T. II. Themiſtocles flies to — 


Ccording to Thucydides, Themiſtocles fled to this 
prince in the beginning of his reign ; but other 
authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix this incident 
under Xerxes his predeceſſor. 
an; he likewile thinks, that the Artaxerxes in W 


(4) Creſ. c. 31. 
399% 


A. Long] PaxsfAxs and Garcians: 
with milk was given him to drink, and all his face was 
ſmeared with it, which by that means attracted a nuinberleſs 
' multitude of flies, eſpecially as he was perpetually expoſed 
to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, The worms which bred in 
his excrements preyed upon his bowels, The criminal _ 
rally lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpreſſible torrents, |. 

(4) Artaxerxes having cruſhed the faction of — 
was powerful enough to ſend an army into Bactriana, which 
had declared in favour of his brother, but he was not fue- 
ceſsful on this occaſion. The two armies engaging; Hyſtaſpes 
ſtood his ground ſo well, that, if he did not gain the vic- 
tory, he at leaſt ſuſtained no loſs ; fo that both armies ſepa- 
rated with equal ſucceſs ;. and each retired to prepare for 
a ſecond battle, Artarerkes having raifed a greater army 
than his brother, (not to mention that the whote empire 
declared in his favour) defeated Him in a ſecond engagement; 
By this victory he ſecured to 


B 2 


(e) Diod. I. 11. p. 54. 


Dr Prideaux is of the latter 


4. 


(f) A.M, 
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4 | The HISTORY of the [LA. Long: 


is the ſame with him who is called Ahaſuerus in Scripture, 
and who married Eſther : but we ſuppoſe with the learned 
archbiſhop Uſher, that it was Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 
who eſpouſed this illuſtrious Jeweſs, I have already declared 
more than once, that I would not engage in controverſies of 
this kind ; and therefore, with regard to this flight of The- 


miſtocles into Perſia, and the hiſtory of Efther, I ſhall fol- 


Jow the opinion of the learned Uſher,” my uſual guide on 
theſe occaſions. » 
g We have ſeen that Themiſtocles had fled to Admetus 


5 . of the Moloſſi, and had met with a gracious reception 
from him: but the Athenians and Lacedæmonians would 


not ſuffer him to live in peace, and required that prince to 
deliver him up; threatning, in caſe of his refuſal, to carry 
their arms into his country. Admetus, who was unwilling 
to draw ſuch formidable enemies upon himſelf, and much 
more to deliver up the man who had fled to him for refuge, 


"informed him of the great danger to which he was expoſed, 


ard favoured his flight. Themiſtocles went as far by land 
as Pydna, a city of Macedonia, and there embarked on board 
a merchant ſhip which was ſailing to Ionia, None of the 
paſſengers knew him. A ſtorm having carried this veſſel 


near the iſland of Naxos, then beſieged by the Athenians ; 


the imminent danger to which Themiſtocles was expoſed, 
obliged him to diſcover himſelf to the pilot and maſter of 
the ſhip ; after which, by intreaties and menacts, he forced 
them to ſail towards Afia, 

(Y) Themiſtocles might on this occaſion call to mind the 


adviee which his father had given him when an infant, viz. 


to lay very little ſtreſs on tbe favour of the common people. 


They were then walking together in the harbour, His father, 
pointing to ſome rotten gallies that lay neglected on the 


ſtrand, * . ſays he, ſon, (pointing to them) thus 
do 


(es) Thucyd, 1. 1. p. 90, 91. Plut. i in Themiſt, p. 12 5, 
127. Diod. I. 11. p. 42, 44. Corn. Nep. in Themift, 


£, 8, 10. "01 Plut, j in OY p. J12, 


4% Long] Pansians and Gus ui. 1 
I the People treat tbeir . auben they can dy them na 


Farther ſervice. 


He was now arrived in | Cumæ, a city of ZEolia in Aſia 


minor. The king of Perſia had ſet a price upon his head; 
and promiſed two hundred * talents to any man who ſhould 
deliver him up. The whole coaſt was covered with people, 
who were watching for him. Te fled to Ægæ, a little city 
of Folia, where no one knew him except Nicogenes, at: 
whoſe houſe he lodged, He was the moſt wealthy man in 


that country, and very intimate with all the lords of the 
Perfian court. Themiſtocles was concealed ſome days in 


his houſe, till Nicogenes ſent him, under a firong guard, 
to Suſa, in one of thoſe covered e in which the Per- 


s, who were extremely jealous, uſe to carry their wives; ; 


thoſe who cartied him telling every body, that they were 


carrying a young Greek * to a courtier of great di- 
ſtinction. | 


Being come to the Perſian court, he waited upon the 
captain of the guards, and told him, that he was a Grecian 


by birth, and begged the king would admit him to audience, 
having matters of great importance to communicate to him, 
The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew 
| was inſupportable to ſome Greeks, but without which none 


were allowed to ſpeak to the king ; and this was, to fall 
proſtrate before him. “ Our laws, ſays he, command us 


C to honour the king in that manner, and to worſhip him 


« as the living image of the immortal God, who maintains 
ec and preſerves all things,” Themiſtocles promiſed to com- 
ply. Being admitted to audience, he fell on his face before 


the king, after the Perſian manner ; and afterwards riſing up, 
«© Great king ,“ ſays he by an Ame! « I am The- 
_ miſte den the Athenian, who having been baniſhed | by the 


B 3 „ Greeks, 
* Teo bindrad thouſand but informs. us, that Themiſte- 


trowns, or about 4 5000 I, cies did not ſpeak them to * 


Aerling. king, but ſent them by wva 


„ bucydides makes him letter before be Togs intros — 
Jy very near the 88 words; to bim. f 
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cc Gretks, am -come to Four court in hopes of finding an 
te aſylum in it. I have indeed brought many calamities on 
« the Perfians ; but, on the other. ſide, I have done them 


4 no leſs ſervices, by the falutary advices J have given them 
. more than once; and I now am able to ds them more 
* important ſervices than ever. My life is in your hands. 


«© You may now exert your clemency, or diſplay your ven- 
e geance : by the former you will preſerve your ſupplant. ; : 


« by the latter you will deſtroy the greateſt ery of 


* Greece. 
The king made him no anſwer at this audicnce, though 
he was ſtruck with admiration at his great ſenſe and boldneſs ; 


dut hiſtory informs us, he told his friends, that he conſidered 


Themiſtocles's arrival as a very great happineſs ; that he 


implored his god Arimanius always to inſpire 2 enemies 
with ſuch thoughts, and to prompt them to baniſh and make 
away with their moſt illuſtrious perſonages. It is added, 
that when this king was aſleep, he ſtarted up three times in 
exceſs of joy, and cried thrice, I have got 7. ects the 


Athenian ! 
The next morning, at day-break, he ſent for the greateſt 
lords of his court, and commanded Themiſtocles to be 


brought before him, who expected nothing but deſtruction; 


eſpecially after what one of his guards, upon hearing his 


name, had ſaid to him the night before, even in the pre- 
' ſence chamber, juſt as he had left the king, Thou ſerpent of 
Erecce, thou compound of fraud and malice, the good genius 
off our prince brings thee bither ! However, the ſerenity 


which appeared in the king's face ſeemed to promiſe him 
a favourable reception. Themiſtocles was not miſtaken, - for 
the king began by making him a preſent of two hundred 


* talents, which ſam he had promifed to any one who 
mould deliver him up, and which coaſequently was his due, 
as Themiſtocles had brought him his head, by ſurrendring 
himſelf to um He . deſired him to give an ac- 


count 


= 3 en French crowrs ; or, * 45000 ky 
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count of the affairs of Greece. But, as Themiſtocles coul *© 
not expreſs his thoughts to the king without the aſſiſtance of 


an interpreter, he defired time might be allowed bim to 
learn the Perſian tongue; hoping he then ſhquld-be able to 
explain thoſe things he was deſirous of . communicating to 


him, better than he could by the aid of a third perſon. It 


is the ſame, ſays he, with the ſpeech of a man, as with a 
piece of tapeſtry, which muſt be ſpread out and unfolded, 


to ſhow the figures and other beauties wrought in it. The- 
miſtocles, having ſtudied the Perſian tongue twelve months, 


made ſo great à progreſs, that he ſpoke it with greater ele- 
gance than the Perſians themſelves, and conſequently could 


conyerſe with the king without the help of an interpreter. 
This prinee treated him with uncommon marks of friendſhip 
and eſteem ; he made him marry a lady deſcended from ons 


of the nobleſt families in Perſia; gave him a palace and an 


equipage ſuitable to it, and ſettled a noble penſion on him. 


He uſed to carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, and 


every banquet and entertainment; and ſometimes converſed 


privately with him, ſo that the lords of the court grew 
jealous and uneaſy upon that account. He even preſented 


him to the princeſſes, who honoured him with. their eſteem, 


and received his viſits, . It is obſerved, as a proof of the 


peculiar favour ſhewed him, that by the king's ſpecial order, 


; Themiſtocles was admitted to hear the lectures and diſ- 
courſes of the Magi, and was inſtructed by them in all the 


ſecrets of their philoſophy. 


Another proof his great credit is related. Demaratus of 
. Sparta, who was then at court, being commanded by the 


king to aſk any thing of him, he deſired that he might be 
ſuffered to make his entry on horſeback, into the city of 
Sardes, with the royal tiara on his head: a ridiculous 
vanity ! equally ynworthy of the Grecian grandeur, and 
the ſimplicity of a Lacedzmonian ! The king, exaſperated 


at the inſolence of his demand, ' expreſſed his diſguſt in the 


Rrongeſt terms, and ſeemed reſolved not to pardon him: 
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but Themiſtocles having Ui en the 1 nen . 
to favour, 
In fine, Themiflocles was in ſuch 550 eredit, that under 
the ſucceeding reigns, in which the affairs of Petfia- wete 
ſtill more mixed with thoſe of Greece, whenever the kings 
were deſirous of drawing over any Greek to their intereſt, 
they uſed to declare expreſsly in their letters, that he ſhould 
de in greater favour with them, than Themiſtocles had been 
n king Artaxerxes. Fe 
It is ſaid alſo that Themiſtocles, when in his moſt Gourik- 
ing condition in Perſia, he was hoitoured and eſteemed by 
all the world, who were emulous in making their court to 
him, ſaid one day, when his table was covered magnifi- 
cently: Children, 4ve fhould have been "ruined, if we bad 
Bio? been ruined, 
But at laſt, as it was judged neceſſary for the king's in- 
tereſt, that Themiſtocles ſhould reſide in ſome city of Afia 
minor, that he might be ready on any occafion which 
mould preſent itſelf ; accordingly he was ſent to Magneſia, 
fituated on the Meander ; and for his ſubſiſtence, beſides 

the whole revenues of that city, (which amounted to fifty 
* talents every year) had thoſe of Myunte and Lampfacus 
aſſigned him. One of the cities was to furniſh him with 
bread, another with wine, and a third with other proviſions. 
— authors add two more, wiz. for his furniture and 
clothes. Such was the cuſtom of the antient kings of the 
eaſt: inſtead of ſettling penſions on perſons they rewarded, 
they gave them cities, and ſometimes even provinces, which, 
under the name of bread, wine, Fe. were to furniſh them 
abundantly with all things neceffary for fupporting in a mag- 
nificent manner their family and equipage. Themiſtocles 
lived for ſome years in Magnefia in the utmoſt ſplendor, till 
he came to his end in the manner which will be rented 
hereafter, 


ser. 
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SR r. III. Cimon 133 7 make a fence? at Athens, 


His firft atchievement and double victory ever the Perſians, 


near the river Eurgmedon, Death of Themiftocles, 


(i) HE Athenians having loſt one of their moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed citizens, as well as ableſt generals, by 


ch banifument of Themiſtocles, endeavoured to retrieve 
that loſs, by be ſtowing the command of the armies on Cimon, 


who was not inferior to him in merit. 
He ſpent his youth i in ſuch exceſſes as did him no honour, 


and prefaged no good with regard to his future conduct. | 
(4) The example of this illuſtrious Athenian, who paſſed 


his juvenile years in ſo diſſolute a manner, and afterwards 
roſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, ſhow, that parents muſt 
not always deſpair of the happineſs of a ſon, when wild and 


Irregular in his youth; eſpecially when nature has endued 
him with genius, goodneſs of heart, generous inclinations, 
and an efteem for perſons of merit. Such was the character 
of Cimon. The ill reputation he had drawn upon himſelf, 
Having prejudiced the people againſt him, he at firſt was 
very ill received by them; when, being diſcouraged by this 


repulſe, he reſolved to kay aſide all thoughts of concerning 


himſelf with the affairs of the puhlic. But Ariſtides per- 


ceiving that his diſſolute turn of mind was united with many 


fine qualities, he conſoled him, inſpired him with hope, 


ointed out the paths he ſhould take, inſtilled good principles 


into him, and did not a little contribute, by the excellent 
inſtructions he gave him, and the affection he expreſſed for 


him on all occaſions, to make him the man he after 


appeared. What more important ſervice could he have done 


his country? 


* (1) Plutarch obſerves, that after Cimon had laid 0 : 


his juvenile extravagances, his conduct was in all things great 
—_ | q and 


(i) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470. Diod. I. 11. p. 45. 
Phut, i in Cim. p. 482, wt (% Plut, in Cim. p. 489. 
n Ibid, p. 481, . 
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and noble ; and that he was not inferior to Miltiades either 
in courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiſtocles in prudence 


| and ſenſe, but that he was more juſt and virtuous than either 


of them; and that without being at all inferior to them in 
military virtues, he ſurpaſſed them far in the practice of the 
moral ones, 

It would be of great advantage to a tate, if thoſe who 
excel in profeſſions of every kind, would take pleaſure, and 
make it their duty, to faſhion and inſtruct ſuch youths as 
are remarkable for the pregnancy of their parts and goodneſs 
of diſpoſition, They would thereby have an opportunity 
of ſerving their country even after their death, and of per- 
petuating in it, in the perſons of their pupils, a taſte and 
inclination for true merit, and the practice of the wiſeſt 
maxims. 

The Athenians, a little ES Themiſtocles had left his 
Country, having put to ſea a fleet under the command of 
Cimon the ſon of Miltiades, took Eion, on the banks of 
the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace : and 


as this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a colony 


in it, and ſent ten thouſand Athenians thither for that pur- 
poſe. 


(m) The fate of Eion is of too ſingular a kind to be 
omitted here, Boges * was governor of it under the king 
of Perſia, and acted with ſuch a zeal and fidelity for his 
ſovereign, as have few examples. When beſieged by Cimon 
and the Athenians, it was in his power to have capitulated 
upon honourable terms, and he migbt have retired to Aſia 
with his family and all his effects. However, being per- 
funded he could not do this with honout, he reſolved to die 
rather than ſurrender. The city was aſfaulted with the 
utmoſt fury, and he defended it with incredible bravery, 
"IM. at Laſt in the utmoſt want of proviſions, he threw 
from 
"ny 1 I. 7. c. 107. Plut, P. 432, | | 
* Plutareh calls him Butis. is more probable, that it bap· 


Herodotus ſeems to place this pened under FORAGE brs | 
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from the walls into the river Strymon, all the gold and ſilver 
in the place; and cauſing fire to be ſet to a pile, and having 
killed his wife, his children, and his whole family, he'threw: 
them into the midſt of the flames, and afterwards ruſheq 


into them himſelf. Xerxes could not but admire, and at 
the ſame time bewail, ſo ſuryrizing an example of generoſity. . 
The heathens, indeed, might give this name to what is 


rather ſavage ferocity and barbarity, 

Cimon made himſelf maſter alſo of the iſland of Scyr08, 
where he found the bones of Theſeus the ſon of ZE geus, 
who had fled from Athens to that city, and there ended bia 
days. An oracle had commanded that ſearch ſhould. be made 
after his bones, Cimon, put them on board his galley, 
adorned them magnificently, and carried them to his native 
country, near eight hundred years after Theſeus had left it. 
The people received them with the higheſt expreſſions of 
joy; and, to perpetuate the remembrance of this event, they 
founded a diſputation or prize for tragic writers, which 
became very famous, and contributed exceedingly to the im- 
rrovement of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it 


excited among the tragic poets, whoſe pieces were repreſented 


in it. For Sophocles having, in his youth, brought his 
firſt play on the ſtage, the archon, or chief magiſtrate who 
preſided at theſe games, obſerving there was a ſtrong faction 
among the ſpectators, prevailed with Cimon, and the reſt of 
the generals his collegues, (who were ten in number, and 
choſen out of each tribe) to fit as judges. - The prize was 
adjudged to Sophocles, which ſo deeply afflicted Æſchylu 

who till then had been confidered as the greateſt dramatic 


poet, that Athens became inſupportable 0 him, and he N. 


withdrew to Sicily, where he died. 
() The confederates had taken 2 RE number of Bar- 
barian priſoners in Seſtus and Byzantium z and, as a | 


of the high regard- they had -for Cimon, intreated him ta 


diftribute the booty, Accordingly Cimon placed all - the 
eaptives, mo naked) on one fide, and on the other ny 
- thei 
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12 The HISTORY of the LA. Long! 
their riches and fpoils, The allies complained of this par- 
tition as too unequal; but Cimon giving them the choice, 
they immediately took the riches which had belonged to 
the Perſians, and left the priſoners for the Athenians. 
Cimon therefore ſet out with his portion, and was thought 
a perſon no ways qualified to ſettle the diſtribution of prizes: 
for the allies carried off a great number of chains, necklaces, 
_ and bracelets of gold; a large quantity of rich habits,” and 
fine purple cloaks ; whilt the Athenians had only for their 
ſhare a inultitude of human creatures quite naked, and” 
unfit for labour. However, the relations and friends of 
theſe captives came ſoon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and 
purchaſed them all at a very high prize; ſo that, with the 
monies ariſing from the ranſom of them, Cimon had enough 
to maintain his fleet four months ; beſides a great ſum of 
money which was put into the exchequer, not to mention 
what he himſelf had for his own ſhare, He afterwards uſed 
to take exceeding. pleaſure, in Ing this adventure to his 
friends; 
(o) He made the beſt uſe of his riches, as Gorgias the 
80 has happily expreſſed it in few, but ſtrong and ele- 
gant words. * Cimon, ſays he, amaſſed riches only to uſq 
them ; and he employed them to no other uſe, but to acquire, 
efteem and honour. We may here perceive (by the way) 
what was the ſcope and aim of the moſt exalted actions of 
the heathens; and with what juſtice Tertullian defined a 
pagan, how perfect ſoever he might appear, a vain-glorious 
animal, animal gloriæ. The gardens and orchards of Cimon 
were always open, by his order, to the citizens in general; 
who were allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleaſed, 
His table was daily covered in a frugal, but polite manner. 
It was entirely different from thoſe delicate and ſumptuous 
tables, to which only a few perſons of wot diſtinction are 
admitted; 


(o) Plut. in Cim. p. 484. Cornel, * in Cim. e. 4. 
Athen. I. 12. p. 533 
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admitted; and which are covered merely to diſplay a vain 


e ee or elegance of taſte. Now that of ASD Was: 
plain, but abundant; and all the poor citizens were received 


at it without diſtinction. In thus baniſhing from his enter. 


tainments, whatever had the leaſt air of oftentation and 


luxury, he reſerved to himſelf an inexhauſtible fund, not 


only 5 the expences of his houſe, but for the wants of his 


friends, his domeſticks, and a very great number of citizens 4 


demonſtrating, by this conduct, that he knew much better 
* moſt rich men, the true uſe and value of riches. . - 
He was always followed by ſome ſervants, who were or- 
dered to flip privately ſome piece of money into the hands, 
of fuch poor as they met, and to give clothes to thoſe who 
were in want of them. He often buried ſuch perſons as had 
not left money enough behind them to defray the expences 
of their funeral; and what is admirable, and which Plutareh 
does not fail to os: he did not act in this manner, to 
ain credit among the people, nor to purchaſe their voices 3 5 
B we find him, on all occafions,, declaring for the con- 
trary faction, that is, in fayour of ſuch citizens as were. 
moſt confiderable for their wealth or authority. 


(p Altho? he ſaw all the reſt of the governors of his 3 


enrich themſelves by the plunder and oppreſſion of the pub- 


lic, be was always incorruptible, and his hands were never ® 


ſtained with, extortion, or the ſmalleſt preſent ; and he con- 


tinued, during his whole life, not only to ſpeak, but to act, 
ſpontaneoufly, and without the leaſt view of intereſt, hat- 


ever he thought might be\of advantage to the common- 
wealth. 


Beſides a great number of other excellent ä Cimon 
had the fineſt ſenſe, extraordinary prudence, and a profound 
| knowledge of the genius and characters of men. The allies, 


beſides the ſums of money in which each of them was taxed, 
were to furnjſh a certain number of men and ſhips, Severat 


among them, who, from the retreat of Rerxes, were Tugious 


( Plut. in Cim. p. 485. 
Vox. IV. . ** 
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of nothing but their eaſe, and applied themſelves entirely to | 
tilling and cultivating their lands, to free themſelves from the | 
toils and dangers of war, choſe to furniſh their quota in mo- 
. ney rather than in men, and left the Athenians the care of 
manning with ſoldiers and rowers, the ſhips they were obliged 
| to furniſh, The other generals, who had no forecaſt and pe- 
netration for the future, gave ſuch people ſome uneaſineſs at 
firſt, and were for obliging them to obſerve the treaty lite- 
rally. But Cimon, when in power, acted in a quite different 
manner, and ſuffered them to enjoy the tranquillity they 
choſe ; plainly perceiving that the allies, from being warlike 
in the field, would inſenſibly loſe their martial ſpirit, and be 
fit for nothing but huſbandry and trade; whilſt the Athe- 
nians, by exercifing the oar perpetually, would be more and 
more inured to hardſhips, and daily increaſe in power. What 
Cimon had foreſeen happened; ; this very people 2 
themſelves maſteis at their own expence ; ſo that they w 
before had been companions and allies, became in ſome mea- 
ſure the ſubjects and tributaries of the Athenians. ,, 

(2) No Grecian general ever gave ſo great a blow to the 
pride and haughtineſs of the Perſian monarch as Cimon. 
After the Barbarians had been driven out of Greece, he did 
not give them time to take breath ; but ſailed immediately 
after them with a fleet of a of two hundred ſhips, 
took their ſtrongeſt cities, and brought over all their allies z 
No that the king of Perſia had not one ſoldier left in Aſia, 
from Tonia to Pamphylia. Still purſuing his point, he 
. bravely attacked the. enemy's fleet, though much ſtronger 
than his own, It lay near the mouth of the river Euryme- 
| Gon, and conſiſted of three hundred and fifty fail of ſhips, 
ſupported by the land-army on the coaft, It was ſoon put 
to flight; and two hundred fail were taken, beſides thoſe 
that were ſunk, A great number of the Perſians had left 
their ſhips and leapt into the ſea, in order to join their land 

army, 


go A. M. 3534. Ant. ]. C. 470% Plut. in Cim. p. 455 
487. * I, 1. E. 66, Diod, I, Il, p · „435 — 47 
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army, which lay on the ſhore, It was very hazardous to 
attempt a deſcent in fight of the enemy; and to lead on 
troops, which were already fatigued by their late battle, a- 
gainſt freſh forces much ſuperior in number. However Ci- 
mon, finding that the Whole army was eager to engage the 
Barbarians, thought proper to take advantage of the ardour 


of the ſoldiers, who were greatly animated with their firſt - 


fuceeſs.. Accordingly he * landed, and marched them di- 
rectly againſt the Barbarians, who waited reſolutely for their 
coming. up, and ſuſtained the firſt onſet with prodigious va- 
Four ; however, being at laſt obliged to give. way, they 
broke and fled. A great ſlaughter enſued, and an infinite 
number of priſoners, and immenſely rich ſpoils were taken, 


Cimon having in one day, gained two victories which almoſt 


equalled thoſe of Salamin and Platææ; to crown all, ſailed 
out: to meet a reinforcement of eighty-four Phcenician ſhips, 
which were come from Cyprus, to join the Perſian fleet, and 
Knew nothing of what had paſſed. They were all either 


taken or ſunk, and moſt of the ſoldiers were killed or 


drowned, 
Cimon having atchieved ſuch glorious exploits, aid 


mn triumph to Athens; and employed part of the ſpoils in 
fortifying the: harbour, and in beautifying the city, The 
riches. which a general amaſſes in the field, are applied to 


the nobleſt uſes when they are. diſpoſed of in this manner; 


and muſt refle& infinitely greater honour upon him, than if 


he expended them in building magnificent palaces for him- 
felf, which muſt one time or other devolye on firangers ; 


whereas works, built for publick uſe, are his property in 


fome meaſure for ever, and tranſmit his name to the lateſt 
poſterity. (7) It is well known that ſuch embelliſhments 
in a city give infinite pleaſure to the people, who are always 


C 2 5 A 


60 Plut. de gerend. rep. p. 818. 0 bs 
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Rruck with works of this kind; and this, as Plutarch öb- 


berves in the life of Cimon, is one of the ſureſt, and at the 


fame time the moſt lawful method of Gy the ShyE: | 


| thip and eſteem. 


(s): The year foltowing, this general failed towards the 
Helleſpont ; and having drove the Perſians out of the Thra- 
eian Cherſoneſus, of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, he 
conquered it in the name of the Athenians, though he him- 
Telf had more. right to it, as Miltiades his father had been 
it's ſovereign. He afterwards attacked the people of the i- 
fland of Thaſus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and 
defeated their fleet, Theſe maintained their revolt with an 
almoft unparalleled obſtinacy and fury. (r) As if they had 


been in arms againſt the moſt cruel and barbarous enemies, 


from whom they had the worſt of evils to fear, they tnade 4 
law, that the firſt man who ſhould only mention the con- 
cluding a treaty with the Athenians, ſhould be put to death, 
The fiege was carried on three years, during which the inha- 
bitants fuffered all the calamities of war with the ſame obſti- 
w_ (4) The women were ho leſs inflexible than the mem; 
for the beſieged wanting ropes for their military engines, all 
the women cut off their hair in a ſeeming tranſport ; and 


| when the city was in the utmoſt diſtreſs by famine, which 


ſwept away a great number of the inhabitants, Hegetorides 
the Thafian, deeply afflited with ſeeing ſuch multitudes of 
his fellow-citizens periſh, reſolutely determined to ſacriflee 
his life for the preſervation of his country. Accordingly he 
put a halter round his neck, and preſenting himſelf to the aſ- 
ſembly, Countrymen, ſays he, © do with me as you 
* pleaſe, and don't ſpare me if you judge proper: but Jet 
te my death fave the reſt of the people, and prevail with you 
te to aboliſh the cruel law you have enacted, ſo contrary to 


C your welfare.” The Thaſiansgſtruck with theſe words, 


aboliſhed the aw, ol would 1 not ſuffer it to coſt ſo generous 
ne 


7 - 


(s) Plit. in Cim. p. 487. Thueyd. I. 1. p. 66, 67% 


Diod, I. 11. P. 53. (t) Polyæn. Str. l. 2. (4) Ib. I. 3. 
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A. Long] Pznorans and GaBCIA us. 17 
a citizen his life; for they ſurrendered themſelves to the 
Athenians, who ſpared their lives. pd * diſmantled thely 
city. 

After Clones had landed his troops on the ſhore 3 to 
Thrace, he feized on all the gold mines of thoſe coaſts, and 
ſubdued every part of that country as far as Macedonia. He 
might have attempted the conqueſt of that kingdom; and, in 


All probability, could have eaſily. poſſeſſed himſelf of part of 


It, had he improved the occaſion. And indeed, for his neg. 
lect in this point, at his return to Athens, he was proſe- 
euted, as having been bribed by the money of the Macedo- 
danians and of Alexander their king. But Cimon had 3 foul 


| fuperior to all temptations of that kind, and proved his inno- 


cence in the cleareſt light, 
(x] The conqueſts of Cimon and the power of the Athe- 


nians, which increaſed every day, gave Artaxerxes great un- 
eaſineſs, To prevent the conſequences of it, he reſolved to 
fend Themiſtocles into Attica, with a great army, and ac- 
cordingly propaſed it to him. 


Themiftocles was in great perplexity on this occaſion, 


On one fide, the remembrance of the favours the king had 
heaped upon him; the poſitive aſſurances he had given that 
monarch, to ſerve him with the utmoſt zeal on all occaſions; 


the inſtances of the king who claimed his promiſe; all theſe 


_ eonfiderations wauld not permit him to refuſe the commiſſion. 


On the other fide, the love of his country, which the inju- 


ice and ill treatment of his fellow-citizens could not baniſh 


from his mind; his ſtrong reluctance to fully the glory of his 
former ; HAY and mighty atchievements by ſo ignomi- 
nious a ſtep; perhaps too, the fear of being unſuccefsful in 
a war, in which he ſhould be oppoſed hy excellent generals, 


and particularly Cimon, who ſeemed to be as ſuccefsful as va- 


Fant ; theſe different regections would not ſuffer him to de- 
clare againſt his country, in an enterprize, which, whether 


fucceſsful or not, would refle& ſhame on bimſelf. 


OT 5 


(x) A.M. 3538, Ant. J. C. 466. end 1. 1. pe 92. 


Plut, in Themiſt, p. 127. * 
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To rid himſelf at once of all theſe inward ſtruggles, he re- 
ſolved to put * an end to his life, as the only method for hit 
not to be wanting in the duty he owed his country, nor to the 
promiſes he had made that prince, He therefore prepared a 
folemn ſactifice, to which he invited all his friends; when, 
after embracing them all, and taking a laſt farewel of them, 
He drank bull's blood, or, according to others, ſwallowed a 
doſe of poiſon, and died in this manner at Magneſia, agel 
threeſcore and five years, the greateſt part of which he hat 


| Spent either in the government of the republic, or the com- 


mand of the armies. (y When the king was told the cauſe 
and manner of his death, he eſteemed and admired him ſtillł 
more, and continued his favour to his friends and domeſticks. 
But the unexpected death of Themiſtocles proved an obſtacle 
to the deſign he meditated of attacking the Greeks, The 
Magneſians erected a ſplendid monument to the memory of 
that general in the publick ſquare, and granted peculiar privi- 
leges and honours to his deſcendants, They continued to en- 
Joy them in Plutarch's time, that is, near fix hundred yeats 
after, and his tomb was ſtill ſtanding. 

(S) Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, intituled 
Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and i ingenious manner, the 
tragical end which ſome writers aſcribe to Themiſtocles, as 
related above; pretending that the whole is a fiction, invented 
by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this great man 
had poiſoned himſelf, had added all the other particulars to 


embelliſh the ſtory, which otherwiſe would have been very 


dry and unaffecting. He appeals for this to Thucydides, that 
Judicious hiſtorian, who was an Athenian, and almoſt con- 
temporary with Themiſtocles. This author indeed owns, that 
a report had prevailed, that this general had poiſoned himſelf ; 
however, his opinion was, that he he ge a natural death, £134 
that his friends ——— his bones Kecretly to Athens, where, 
650 Cie. de Senec. n. 72. (z) Brut. n. 42, 43. 

* * The eviſe oft heathens did lowed to lay violent bands * 
nat think that a man was al- himſelf, | 
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in (a) Pauſanias's time, his mauſoleum was Randing near the 


great harbour, This account ſeems much more probable than 
che other. 


Themiſtocles was r one of the greateſt men that 


"Greece ever produced. He had a great ſoul, an invincible 


courage, which danger even enflamed; was fired with an in- 
credible thirſt for glory, which ſometimes his country's love 
would temper and allay, but which ſometimes carried him too 
far ; * his preſence of mind was ſuch, that it immediately | 
koggelied whatever it was moſt neceſſary to act: in fine, be 
Kad a ſagacity and penetration with regard to futurity, that re- 


vealed to him, in the cleareſt light, the moſt ſetret deſigns of 


Is enemies; pointing out to him at a diſtance, the ſeveral 


meaſures he ſhould take to diſconcert them, and inſpired him 


With great, noble, bold, extenſive views, with regard to the 


konour of his country, The moſt eſſential qualities of the 


mind were however wanting in him, I mean, fincerity, inte- 
| krity, and fidelity: nor was he altogether free from ſuſpi- 
Cions of avarice, which is a great blemiſh in ſuch as are 
charged with public affairs. | 


(4) Nevertheleſs, a noble ſentiment as well as action are re- 
Kted of him, which ſpeak a great and diſintereſted ſoul. 
+ His daughter being aſked of him in marriage, he preferred 
an honeft poor man to a rich one of an indifferent character; 
and gave for his reaſon, That in the choice of a ſon-in-law, be 


_ would much rather baue merit without riches, than riches With 


ant merit > a 
{a} Lib. 1. p. 1. (3) Plut. in Themift. p. 12 


De inſtantibus, ut ait pauperi, an minis probato di- 


Tbucydides, veriſſimè judi- viti filiam collocaret: E 6 0 


eabat, & de _— callidiſſi- VE Ro, inquit, MALO VIRUM 


mn conjiciebat. . QUI PECVNIA EGEAT, 
QUAM PECUNIAM _ 


| an Themiſ}, cap. 1. 


+ Themiſtocles, cùm con- vixo. Cir, 4 Office 1. 2. 
| fulerctur utrum bono viro c. 71. | 
; N 81 SECT, 
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Sxc - Tv » The n riſe 1 8 Perſia, apes s 
_ the Athenians, 


{c) BOUT this time the Egyptians, to free them= 
A ſelves from a foreign yoke which was inſupportable 
to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Inarus, prince 
of the Lybians, their king. They demanded aid of the Athe- 
nians, who having at that time a fleet of two hundred ſhips at: 
the iſland. of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with.pleaſure, 
and immediately ſet fail for Egypt; judging this a very fa- 
vourable opportunity to weaken the power of the Perſians, boy 
driving them out of ſo great a kingdom. 
fd) Advice being brought Artaxerxes of this revolt, he 
raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men, and refolvel 
to march in perſon againſt the rebels. But his friends ad- 


- viſing him not to venture himſelf in that expedition, he gave 


the command of it to Achæmenes, one of his brothers. The 
latter being arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on the 
banks of the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians hav- 

ing defeated the Perſian fleet, and either deſtroved or taken 
fifty of their ſhips; they went again up that river, Jandell 
- their farces under the command of Charitimis their general ; 8 
and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged A- 
chæmenes, and defeated him in a great battle, in which that 
Perfian general, and an hundred thouſand of his foldiers were 
flain. 'Thoſe who eſcaped fled to Memphis, whither the con- 
querors purſued them, and immediately made themſelves 
maſters of two quarters of the city : but the Perſians having 


fortified themſelves in the third, called the <vbite vat, | 


which was the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the three, they were 
beſieged in it near three years, during which they made a moſt 


vigorous defence, till they were at laſt delivered by the om 
ont to their aid. 


10 * 


le) A. M. 3538. Ant. J. . 460. Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 
„ 71, 72. Cteſ. c. 32— 35. Diod. 1. 11. P. 54— 52 
2 A. M. 3545. Ant. J. C. 459. 5 
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(e) Artaxerxes hearing of the defeat of his army, 6nd how 
much the Athenians had contributed to it; to make a diver- 
Kon of their forces, and oblige them to turn their arms an- 


other way; he ſent ambaſſadors to the Lacedæmonians, with a 


large ſum of money, to engage them to proclaim war againſt 
the Athenians, But the Lacedæmonians having rejected the 
offer, their refuſal did not abate his ardor, and accordingly he 
_ Megabyſus (V) and Artabazus the command of the 
Foxces defigned againſt Egypt. Theſe generals immediately 


| raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand men in Cilicia and 
Phœnicia. They were obliged to wait till the fleet was e- 


quipped, which was not till the next year. (pg) Artabazus 
then took upon him the command of it, and ſailed towards 
the Nile, whilſt Megabyſus, at the head of the land-army, 
marched towards Memphis. He raiſed the ſiege df that city, 
and afterwards fought Inarus. All the forces on both fides 
engaged in this battle, in which Inarus was entirely defeated 3 
but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, ſuffered moſt in this 
laughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Me- 
gabyſus, retreated with the Athenians, and ſuch Egyptians as 


were willing to follow him; and reached Biblos, a city in 


the iſland of Proſopitis, which is ſurrounded by two arms of 
the Nile, and both navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet 
into one of theſe arms, where it was ſecured from the attacks 
of the enemy, and held out a ſiege of a 2 a half in this 
wand, 

After the battle, all the reſt of Egypt Cabmitted to the 
conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, ex- 
cept Amyrteus, who had ſtill a ſmall party in the fens, where 
Ke long ſupported himſelf, through the difficulty the Perſia 
Found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 

(6} The fiege of Proſopotis was ſtill carrying on. The 
Perſians finding that they made no advances in attacking it 
after the a methods, becauſe of the ſtratagems and intre- 


pidity 


(e) A. M. 3546. Ant. J. C. 458. 
3547. Ant. 4. C. 457. (g) A. M. 
56. (5) A 


(f) A. M. 
A. M. 3550 * C. 484. 
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pidity of the befieged, they therefore had recourſe to an ex- 
traordinary expedient, which ſoon produced what force hail 
not been able to effect. They turned the courſe, by different 
canals, of the arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, 
and by that means opened themſelves a paſſage for their 
whole army to enter the iſland. Inarus ſeeing that all was 
loſt, compounded with Megabyſus for himſelf, for all his E. 
gyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and ſurrendered upon con- 
dition that their lives ſhould be ſpared. The remainder of the 
auxiliary forces, which formed a body of fix thouſand men, 
reſolved to hold out longer; and for this purpoſe they ſet fire 
to their ſhips, and drawing up in order of battle, reſolved to 
die ſword in hand, and ſell their lives as dear as they could, 
in imitation of the Lacedzmonians, who refuſed to yield, and 
were all cut to pieces at Thermopylæ. The Perſians, bear- 
ing they had taken ſo deſperate a reſolution, did not think it 
adviſable to attack them. A peace was therefore offered 
them, with a promiſe that they ſhould all be permitted to 
leave Egypt, and have free paſſage to their native country 
either by ſea or land, They accepted the conditions, put the 
conquerors in poſſeſſion of Biblos and of the whole iſland, and 
went by ſea to Cyrene, where they embarked for Greece : but 
moſt of the ſoldiers who had ſerved in this expedition only 
in it. 

But this was not the only loſs the Athenians ſuſtained on 
this occafion, Another fleet of fifty ſhips, which they ſent 
to the aid of their beſieged countrymen, ſailed up one of the 
arms of the Nile, ( juſt after the Athenians had ſurrendered} 
to diſengage them, not knowing what had happened, But 
the inſtant they entered, the Perſian fleet, which kept out at 
ſea, followed them and attacked their rear, whilſt the army 
diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them from the banks of the 
river; thus only a few ſhips eſcaped, which opened them- 
ſelyes a way through the enemy's fleet, and all the reſt were 
Joſt. Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians 
for fix years in Egypt, which kingdom was now united again 
$9 the Perſian empire, and continued ſo during the reſt of the 
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A. Long. Pzxsraus and GaECIA us:. "7 
 xeign of Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth (i) year. 


But the priſoners who were taken in this war met with the 
moſt unhappy fate. 


SECT. V. Tnarus is delivered up to the kings mother, con- 
trary to the articles of the treaty, The Wife of 1 
. byſus, <who revolts. | 


13 
N 11 regqueſt of his mother, who for five years together 
bad been daily importuning him to put Inarus and his Athe- 
nians into her hands, in order that ſhe might ſacrifice them 
to the manes of Achæmenes her ſon, at laſt yielded to her 
ſollicitations. But how blind, how barbarouſly weak muſt 
this king have been, to break throught he moſt ſolemn en- 


gagements merely through complaiſance; who (deaf to re- 


morſe) violated the law of nations, ſolely to avoid offending a 


moſt unjuſt mother. (I) This inhuman princeſs, without 


regard to the faith of ſolemn treaties, cauſed Inarus to be 
crucified, and beheaded all the reſt, Megabyſus was in the 


deepeſt affliction on that actount; for as he had promiſed that 


no injury ſhould be done them, "the affront reflected princi- 
pally on him. He therefore left the court, and withdrew 
to Syria, of which he was governor ; and his diſcontent was 


ſo great, that he raiſed an army and revolted openly. 


(m) The king ſent Ofiris, who was one of the preateſt 


lords of the court, againſt him with an army of two hundred 


thouſand men. Megabyſus engaged Ofiris, wounded him, 


took him priſoner, and put his army to flight, Artaxerxes 
ſending to demand Oſiris, Megabyſus generouſly diſmiſſed 


bim, as ſoon as his wounds were cured. 
(2) The next year Artaxerxes ſent another army againſt 
him, the command of which he gave to Menoſtanes, ſon to 


Artie, 
RY. A. M. 3550, Ant. J. c. 454. (4) — M. 3556. 
Ant. J. C. 448. Cteſ. c. 35—40. - (1) Thucyd 


b. 72. (m) A. M. 3557, * a 447. (a A. M. 


3558. Ant. J. C. 446. 


RTAXERX ES, after refuſing to gratify the 
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Artarius, the king's brother, and governor of Babylon. This 
general was not more fortunate than the former. He aſe 
was defeated and put to flight, and Megabyſus . as _ 


à victory as the former. 


Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by Seared 
arms, ſent his brother Artarius, and Amytis his fifter, who 
was the wife of Megabyſus, with ſeveral other perſons of the 
firſt quality, to perſuade the latter to return to his allegiance, 
They ſucceeded in their negotiation 3 the king pardoned _ 
and he returned to court, 

One day as they were hunting, a lion raiſing himſelf on 
his hinder feet, was going to ruſh upon the king, when Me- 


gabyſus ſeeing the danger he was in, and fired with zeal and 


affection for his ſovereign, hurled a dart at the lion, which 
killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had af- 
fronted him, in darting at the lion firſt, commanded Meya- 


' byſus's head to be ſtruck off: Amytis the king's fiſter, and 
Ameftris, with the greateſt difficulty, prevailed upon the king 


to change this ſentence into perpetual baniſhment. Megaby- 
ſus was therefore ſent to Cyrta, « city on the Red-ſea, an 
condemned to end his days there: however, five years after, 
diſguiſing himſelf like a leper, he made his eſcape and ze- 
turned to Sufa, where, by the affiftance of his wife anl 
mother-in-law, he was reſtored to favour, and continued ſo 
till his death, which happened ſome years after, in the 
ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, Megabyſus was extremely re- 
gretted by the king and the whole court. He was a man af 
the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, and at the ſame time 
the beſt general, Artaxerxes owed both his crown and life 
to him: * but it is of dangerous conſequence for a ſubject, 
when his ſovereign is under too many obligations to him. 
This was the cauſe of all the misfortunes of Megabytus. 


% . Tt 


'_ * Beneficia ed uſque Iz- tere, pro gratia others Ted. 
ta ſunt, dum videntur exolvi ditur, Jacit. Arne. 1. 4 
pole ; ubi multum antever- ©, 38, 
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A. . l Prxsiaxs and — 
It is Curprizing that fo judicious a prince as Artaxerxes 


ſhould have been ſo imprudent, as to be fired with jealouſy 


againſt a nobleman of his court, merely becauſe in a party of 
hunting, he had wounded the beaſt they were purſuing before 
him. Could any thing be ſo weak; and was this placing the 
point of honour in a manner worthy a king? nevertheleſs, 


hiſtory furniſhes us with many inſtances of this kind. I am 
apt to believe, from ſome expreſſions of (o) Plutarch, that 


Artaxerxes was aſhamed of the wild fury to which this falſe 


delicacy had raiſed him, and that he made ſome publick kind 


of atonement for it: for, accqrding to this author, he pub- 
liſhed a decree, importing, -that any man who was hunting 


with the king, ſhould be allowed to throw his javelin firſt at 


the beaſt, if opportunity ſhould offer; and he, according to 


Plutarch, was the firſt Perſian — Who „ luck a 
permiſſion. 


sxcœr. VI. 4 ſends F ſdras and <fterwards M.. 


miah to Fer ſalem. 


E EPO RE I proceed in the hiſtory of the Perſians and 
Greeks, I ſhall relate, in few words, the ſeveral 


things which happened to the people of God during the firſt 


twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an eſſential part-of the 
hiſtory of that prince. 


D] In the feventh year of the WE of Artaxerxes, Eſ- 


dras obtained of the king and his ſeven counſellors an ample 
commiſſion, impowering him to return to Jeruſalem with all 


ſuch Jews as would follow him thither, in order to ſettle the 
Jewiſh government and religion agreeably to their own laws. 


Eſdras was deſcended from Saraia, who was high-pieft of qſe- 


ruſalem, when deſtroyed by Nabuchodonoſor, and was put to 
death by his command. Eſdras was a very learned and pious 


man, and was chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Jews, 


by 

(o) Plut. in Apophthegm. p. 173. 

Ant. J. C. 467 Eſdr. I. 0. vii. &c. 1 
Vol. IV. D „ 42208 6+ 30 ; 


1 


(2) AMI. 35 7. 
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26 The HISTORY of the LA. Cong: 
| by his great knowledge in the Scriptures:; it being ſaid'of: him, 


(q) That he was very ready in the law of Moſes that wwas given 


' by the God of Iſrael. He now ſet out from Babylon with 
the gifts and offerings which the king, his courtiers, and ſuch | 


Iſraelites as had ſtaid in Babylon, had put into his hands for 


the ſervice of the temple, and which he gave to tbe prieſts - 


upon his arrival in Jeruſalem, It appears by the commiſſion 


which Artaxerxes gave him, that this prince had a high ve- 


neration for the God of Iſrael, as, in commanding his offi- 


cers to furniſh the Jews with all things neceſſary for their 


worſhip, he adds, (7) Let all things be performed after the 
law of Gd diligemtly, unto the moſt bigb God, that wrath 


come not upon the kingdom of the king and bis ſon. This com- 
miſſion, as I obſerved, impowered him to fettle the religion 


and government of the Jews, purſuant to- the law of Moſes ; 
fo appoint magiſtrates and judges to puniſh evil doers, not 
only by impriſoning their perſons and confiſcating their poſ- 
ſeflions, but alſo by ſending them into baniſhment, and even 
ſentencing them to death, according to the crimes they ſhould 


commit. Such was the power with which Eſdras was inveſted 


and which he exerciſed faithfully during thirteen years, till 


(**) Nehemiah brought a new. commiſſion from the Perſian 
court. 

(s) Nehemiah was alſo a Jew of diſtinguiſhed merit and 
"piety, and bne'of the cup-bearers to king Artaxerxes. This 
- was a very confiderable employment in the Perſian court, be- 


cauſe of the privilege annexed. to it, wiz. of being often near 


the king's perſon, and of being allowed to ſpeak. to him in 
the moſt favourable moments. However, neither his exalted 
ation, nor the ſettlement of his family in that land of cap- 
tivity, could obliterate from his mind the country of his an- 
; ceſtors, nor their religion: neither his love for the one, nor 
his zeal for the other, were abated; and his heart was ſtill in 


Sion. 


(7) Eſdraſ. I. c. vii Vs Jo Pay Eſdras I. c. viii. 


hem. C i. & li, 


v. 21. 1 A. M. 3530 Ant. J. C. 454. (5) Ne- 
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A. Long] Paxsraxs andi'Gaecranss 27 
Sion. Some Jews who were come from Jeruſalem, having 
informed him of the ſad ſtate of that city, that it's walls lay 
in ruin, it's gates were burnt down, and the inhabitants 
thereby expoſed to the inſults of their enemies, and made the 
ſcorn of all their neighbours; the affliction of his brethren, 


and the dangers with which they were menaced, made ſuch 


* 


an impreſſion on his mind, as might naturally be expected 
from one of his piety, One day as he was waiting upon the 
king, the latter obſerving an unuſual air of melancholy in 
Nehemizh's countenance, aſked him the cauſe of it; a proof 
that this monarch had a tenderneſs of heart rarely 1 in 
kings, and which is nevertheleſs much more valuable than 
the moſt ſhining qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity 
to acquaint him with the calamitous ſtate of his country: 
owned that was the ſubject of his grief; and humbly in- 
treated that leave might be given him to go to Jeruſalem, in 
order to repair the fortifications of it, The kings of Perfia 
his predeceſſors had permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, 
but not the walls of Jeruſalem. But Artaxerxes immediately 
decreed, that the walls and gates of Jeruſalem ſhould be re- 
built; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was appointed 
to put this decree in execution. The king, to do him the 
greater honour, ordered a body of horſe, commanded by a 
conſiderable officer, to eſcort him thither. He likewiſe writ 
to all the governors of the provinces on this fide the Euphra- 


tes, to give him all the aſſiſtance poſſible i in forwarding the 


work for which he was ſent, This pious Jew executed every 
part of his commiſſion with incredible zeal and activity. 

(:) It is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in the 
twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of 
Jeruſalem, that we date the beginning of the ſeventy weeks 
mentioned in the famous prophecy of Daniel, after which the 
Meſſiah was to appear and be put to death, I ſhall here in- 
ſart the whole prophecy, but without giving the explication 

D 2 | : 


() Dan. c. ix. v. 24, 27. 
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23 TheHISTORY of the [A Long 
of it, as it may be found in other writers, and is not » part: 
of this hiſtory. _ 

« (u) Thou art greatly beloved, thetefoog n the | 
6 e m matter, and conſider the viſion. Seventy weeks are deter- 
« mined upon thy people, and upon thy boly city, to finiſh 
cc the tranſgreſſion, and to make an end of fins, and to make 
44 reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in everlaſting 
cc righteouſneſs, and to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and 
ce to anoint the Moſt Holy. Know therefore and under- 
4 ſtand, THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH OF THB 
«© COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD 
& JERUSALEM, , unto the Meſſiah the prince, ſhall be 
ce ſeventy weeks; and threeſcore and two weeks the ftreet 
cc ſhall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times, 
c And after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be eut 


off, but not for himſelf : and the people of the prince that 


de ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy the city and the ſanctuary, and 
ce the end thereof ſhall be with a flood ; and unto the end of 
cc the war deſolations are determined. 3 he ſhall confirm 
the covenant with many for one week; and in the midſt 
cc of the week he ſhall cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation to 
cc ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations, he ſhall 
make it deſolate, even until the conſummation, and that 
c determined ſhall be pourcd upon the deſolate,” 

(x) When«Efdras was in power, as his chief view was to 
reſtore religion to it's antient purity, he diſpofed the books 
of Scripture into their proper order, reviſed them all very care- 
fully, and collected the incidents relating to the people of 
God in antient times; in order to compoſe out of them the 
two books of Chronicles, to which he added the hiſtory of 
his own times, which was finiſhed by Nehemiah. It is their 
books that end the long hiſtory which Moſes had begun, and. 
which the writers who came after them continued in a direct 
ſeries, till the repairing of Jeruſalem. The reſt of the ſacred 
hiſtory is not written in that uninterrupted order, Whilft 

Eſdras 

(4) Dan. c. ix. v. 23 to 27 incluſive, (x) Biſhop of 


La) 


| Meaux's nn 


I 


A. Ln! Panslane and GreMans. 29 


Eſdras and Nehemiah were compiling the latter part of that 
great work, Herodotus, whom profane authors call the 
father of hiſtory, began to write. Thus we find that the 


lateſt authors of the books of Scripture, flouriſhed about the 
ſame time with the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſtory 3 
and when it began, that of God's people to compute only. 
from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. Herodo- 

tus made no mention of the Jews in his hiftory ; for the 


Greeks deſired to be informed of ſuch nations only, as were 
famous for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur ; ſa 
that as Judea was then but juſt riſing from it's e it did 
not excite the attention of that people. 


S ECT, vn. Character of Peri cles. The metheds + ad 
by him to gain the affettion of the people. | 


Now return to Greece, From the baniſhment of The- 
miſtocles, and the death of Ariftides, (the exact time of 
which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, di- 
vided all credit and authority in Athens. Pericles was much 
younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. As 


he will make a very conſiderable figure in the following 


hiſtory, it is of importance to the reader to know who he 


was; in what manner he had been educated, and his ſcheme 


and method of government, 
(y) Pericles was deſcended, by the mother's 8 as well as 


father's fide, from the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious families 


of Athens, His father Xanthippus, who defeated at Mycale 
the king of Perſia's lieutenants, married Agariſta, niece to 
Clyſthenes, who expelled the Piſiſtratides, deſcendants of 
Piſiſtratus the tyrant, and eſtabliſhed a popular government 


in Athens, Pericles had long prepared himſelf for the 4 
he formed of engaging in ſtate affairs. | 


He was brought up under the moſt learned men of his 


age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, firnamed 


the Intelligence, from his being the firſt, as we are told. who 
„ 3 | aſcribed 


(y) Put, in vit. Pericl, 5p. 153——1 86. | 
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aſcribed kami events, as well as the formation and govern- 
ment of the univerſe, not to chance, as ſome philoſophers, 
nor to a fatal neceſſity, but to a ſuperior intelligence, who 
diſpoſed and governed all things with wiſdom. This tenet 
or opinion ſubſiſted long before his time, but he perhaps ſet 
it in a ſtronger light than all others had done, and taught 
tit methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras inſtructed 
his pupil perfectly in the part of philoſophy that relates to 
nature, and which is therefore called * phyſicks. This 
ſtudy gave him a ſtrength and greatneſs of ſoul, which 
raiſed him above an infinite number of vulgar prejudites. 
and vain practices generally obſerved in his time; and which, 
in affairs of government and military 3 either dif 
concerted often the wiſeſt and moft neceſſary meaſures, or 
defeated them by ſcrupulous delays, authorized and covered 
with the ſpecious veil of religion. Theſe were ſomet mes 
dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phenomena, 2 
eclipſes of the ſun or moon, or elſe omens and preſages; not 
to mention the wild chimeras. of judiciary aſtrology, The 
knowledge of nature, free from the- groveling and weals 
| ſuperſtitions to which ignorance gives birth, inſpired him, 
ſays Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards the gods, 
attended with a ſtrength of mind that was immoveable, and 
a calm hope of the bleſſings to be expected from them. 
Altho' he found infinite charms in this ſtudy, he did not 
however devote himſelf to it as a philoſopher, but as a 
fateſman; and he had ſo much power over himſelf (a very 
difficult thing) as to {la himfelf limits in the purſuit 
of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the greateſt care, bacunſh 
he looked upon it as the moſt neceſſary inſtrument to all 


= who are defirous of conducting and governing the people, 
woas eloquence, And indeed, thoſe who poſſeſſed this talent, 
in a free ſtate like that of Athens, were ne of reigning 


in 


* The antients, under this that is, the ls of bi- 
name, comprebended wvhat ve ritual things, as Gad and Spi. 
call phyſicks and metaphyſicks 3 rits; and 5 of bodies. 


A. Long] Penorans oP Ghieraks: 31 


in the aſſemblies, engroffing ſuffrages, determining affairs, 
and exerciſing a kind of abſolute power over the hearts and 
minds of the people, He therefore made this his chief ob- 

„ and the mark to which all his other improvements, as 


well as the ſeveral ſciences he had learht from Anaxagoras * 


were directed; exalting, to borrow Plutarch's expreſſion 
the ſtudy of philoſophy with the dye of rhetoric ; the mean- 
ing of which is, that Pericles, to embellifh and adorn his 
diſcourſe, heightned the ſtrength and ſolidity of reafoning, 


with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 


He had no cauſe to repent his having beſtowed fo much 
time in this ſtudy, for his ſucceſs far exceeded his utmoſt 
hopes. + The poets, his contemporaries, uſed to ſay, that 
his eloquence was ſo powerful, that he lightned, thundred, 
and agitated all Greece, {| It had thoſe piercing and lively 


ſtrokes, that reach the inmoſt foul ; and his diſcourſe left 


always an irreſiſtible incentive, a kind of ſpur behind it in 
the minds of his auditors. He had the art of uniting beauty 
with ſtrength ; and Cicero obſerves, that at the very time 


| he oppoſed, with the greateſt tenaciouſneſs, the inclinations 
and defires of the Athenians 3 he had the art to make even 


ſeverity itſelf, and the kind of cruelty with which he ſpoke 
againſt the flatterers of the people, popular. There was no 


reſiſting the ſolidity of his arguments, or the ſweetneſs of 


his words, whence it was ſaid, that the goddeſs of perſua- 
ſion, with all her graces, refided on his lips. And indeed, 


as * 1. his rival and adverſary, was one day aſked, 


whether- 


* Baoñ Th pn Topix 1 r u- 
Twohopiav UT ON ed {AE 

＋ Ab Ariſtophane poeta 
fulgurare, tonare, permiſcere 
Græciam dictus eſt. Cic. in 
Orat. n. 29. 

|! Quid Pericles ?. De cujus 
dicendi copia fic accepimus, 
ut, cum contra voluntatem 
Athenienflum loqueretur pro 


Salute * _ tamen 


id ipſum, quod ille contra po- 


pulares homines diceret, po- 


pulare omnibus & jucundum 
videretur : eujus in labris ve- 
teres comici---leporem habi- 
taſſe dixerunt: tantamque vim 
in eo fuiſſe, ut in eorum men- 
tibus, qui audiſſent, quaſi acu- 
leos quoſdam relinqueret. Cie. 
lib. 3. de rat. n. 138. 
I Not the biſtorian. 
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whether he or Pericles was the bet wreſtler: ( Whenever, 
40 7 s he, I have given him a fall, he affirms the contrary, 
ſuch ſtrong and forcible terms, that he perſuades all 
« the ſpectators that I did not throw him, though they them- 
ec ſelves ſaw him on the ground.“ Nor was he leſs prudent 
and reſerved, than ſtrong and vehement in his ſpeeches ; 
| and tis related, that he never ſpoke in public, till after he 
had beſought the gods not to ſuffer any expreſſion to drop 
from him, either incongruous to his ſubject, or offenſive to 
the people. (z) Whenever he went into the aſſembly, 
before he came out of his houſe, he uſed to ſay to himſelf; 
Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to ſpeak to men 5 
in the arms of liberty; to Greeks, to Athenians, 
The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according 1 


hiſtorians, uſed, in order to improve his amind in knowledge, | 


and to attain to a perfection in eloquence, are an excellent 
leſſon; to ſuch perſons as are one day to fill the important 


offices of ſtate z and a juſt cenſure of * thoſe, who, difre- 


garding whatever is called ſtudy and learning, bring into 
thoſe employments, (upon which they enter without know- 
ledge or experience,) nothing but a ridiculous ſelf-ſufficiency, 
and a raſh boldneſs in deciding, (a) Plutarch, in a treatiſe 
where he ſhows, that tis to ſtateſmen that a philoſopher 
ought chiefly to attach himſelf, preferably to any other claſs 
of men; (becauſe in inſtructing them he, at the ſame time, 
teaches whole cities and republics) verifies his aſſertion from 
the example of the greateſt men both of Greece and Italy, 
Who derived this help from philoſophy. Pericles, of whom 
we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras ; Dionyſius of 


Syracuſe by Plato; many princes of Italy by Pythagoras ; 


Cato, the famous cenſor, travelled to the place where Athe- 


nodorus lived for the ſame purpoſs ; ; and laſtly, the famous 


Scipio, 


(2) Plut. in Semis; lib, 1. p. 610. 00 P. 777. 

* Nunc contra plerique ad tione rerum, nulla ſcientia 
honores adipiſcendos, & ad ornati. Cic. lib, 3. de Orat. 
remp. gerendam, nudi veni- 7, 136, 
unt & inermes, nulla cogni- 


8 
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Scipio, the deſtroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius the 
philoſopher near his perſon. 
One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alſo was, to 


ſtudy thoroughly the genius and diſpoſition of the Atheni- 


ans, that he might diſcover the ſecret ſprings which were 
to be employed in order to ſet them in motion; and the 
manner it was proper to act for acquiring their confidence 3 
+ for it was principally in that the great men among the 


antients uſed to make their ſkill and politicks conſiſt. He 


found by the reflections he had made on the ſeveral tranſac- 
tions of his time, that the predominant paſſions of this 


people were, a violent averſion to tyranny, and a ftrong love 


of liberty, which inſpired them with ſentiments of fear, 


Jealouſy, and ſuſpicion of all ſuch citizens as were too con- 


ſpicuous for their birth, their perſonal merit, their own 
credit or authority, or that of their friends. He not only 
was very like Piſiſtratus, with regard to the ſweetneſs of his 
voice, and fluency of expreffion, but he alſo reſembled him 
very much in the features of his face, and his whole air and 
manner; and he obſerved, that the moſt antient Athenians, 


who had ſeen the tyrant, were prodigtouſly ſtruck at the 


reſemblance. Beſides, he was very rich; was defcended 
from an illuſtrious family, and had very nowerful friends, 
To prevent therefore his being obnoxoius to the ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy of the people, he at firſt ſhunned all affaits of go- 
vernment, which require a conſtant attendance in the city z 
and was ſolely intent upon dfinguiſhing himſelf | in war and 


dangers. 
Seeing Ariftides dead, Themiſtocles baniſhed, and Cimon 


engaged almoſt continually in foreign wars, and abſent from 
Greece; he began to appear in public with greater conſi- 
gence than before, and entirely devoted himſelf to the party 
of the people, but not out of inclination, for he was far 
EY f Ts | from 

+ Olim noſcenda vulgi na- maximꝭ perdidicerant, callid? 
tura, & quibus modis tempe- tetnporum & fapientes habe- 
ranter haberetur; Senatuſque bantur.  Tacit, Annal. lib. 4+ 
& optimatium ingenia qui cap. 33. 
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from affecting popular power, but to remove all ſufpicions of 
His aſpiring to the tyranny, and ſtill more, to raiſe a ſtrong 
bulwark againſt the credit and authority of Cimon, who had 
joined witk the nobles. $ 
At the ſame time, he quite changed his conduct and 
way of life; and aſſumed, in all things, the character of a 
ſtateſman, wholly buſied in affairs of government, and en- 
tirely devoted to the ſervice of his country. He was never 
ſeen in the ſtreets, except when he was going either to the 
aſſembly of the people, or to the council. He left off going 
to banquets, aſſemblies, and other diverſions of that kind, 
which he had uſed to frequent; and during the many years 
that he preſided in the adminiſtration, he was never ſeen to 
go to ſupper. with his Friends, except once at the nuptials of 
a near relation. 
(5) He knew that the people, who are naturally fickle - 
2d inconſtant, commonly increaſe their diſregard for thoſe 
who ate always in their ſight ; and that too ſtrong a defire to 
pleaſe them, grows at laſt tireſome and importunate; and 
it was obſerved that ſuch a behaviour did Themiſtocles great 
prejudice, To avoid this error, he uſed to go very rarely to 
the aſſemblies ; and never appeared before the people but at 
intervals, in N to make himſelf deſired; and to preſerve 
ſuch an aſcendant over their minds as mightbe always new, 
and not worn, and in a manner withered, by an over-great 
aſſiduity; wiſely reſerving himſelf for great and important 
occaſions. (c) Hence it was ſaid that he imitated Jupiter, 
who, in the government of the world, according to ſome 
philoſophers, buſied himſelf in great events only; and left 
the direction of thoſe of leſs importance to ſubaltern deities, 
And indeed, Pericles uſed to tranſact all petty Ware by his 
friends, 
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6 Plut, de ſui laude. Pe 41. | (= Plut. de ger. 
rep. p. 811. 
+ Iſta noftra affiduitas, quanta 88 Utri, 


Servi, neſcis quantum inter- que noftrum deſiderium nihil 
5 gun afferat hominibus faftidii, « obfuiſſet. Cic. pro Mur. u. 2 . 
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f friends, and by certain orators that were n devoted to "ny 
8 him, among whom was Ephialtes. 3 
d ed) Pericles employed his whole antodry and opylicntion if 
At to gain the faveur and eſteem of the people, in order to 4 
& counter-balance the fame and credit of Cimon, However, 1 
a he could not equal the magnificence and liberality of his $i 
1 rival, whoſe immenſe riches gave him an opportunity of be- 9 
er ſtowing ſuch largeſſes as appear to us almoſt incredible, fo 9 
1e much they differ from our behaviour in that reſpect. Find- 1 
1g ing it/impoſſible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, he 3 
d, had recourſe to anather expedient (in order to gain the love 1 
rs of the populace) no leſs effectual perhaps, but certainly not 4 
to ſo lawful and honourable. He was the firſt who divided 3 
of the conquered lands among the eitizens; who diſtributed 9 ; 

BB among them the public revenues for e of their BF 
le - games and ſhows, and annexed penſions to all public employ- 1 
fe ments; ſo that certain ſums were beſtowed on them regu- 4, 
to larly, as well to gratify them at the games, as for their pre- 
nd ſence in the courts of juſtice, and the public aſſemblies, It 4 
at: is impoſſible to ſay, how fatal theſe unhappy politics were to E 
to the republic, and the many evils with which they were at- 5 
at tended. For theſe new regulations, beſides their draining BY 
ve the public treaſury, gave the people 2 luxurious and diſſolute 1 
W, turn of mind; whereas they before were ſober and modeſt, #1 
eat and contented thewſcives with getting a e by their vg 
ant, ſweat and labour. | 7 | 
er, By * ſuch arts as theſe Pericles had gained fo cs an 4 
me aſcendant over the minds of the people, that he may be ſaid ih 
eft to have attained a monarchical power under a republican OE 
es form of ane ; Oy" ihe citizens into what Foe 
his TER . he 
ds, | ( d) Plut. 3 in Pericl. p. 1 56. 
. * Pericles feliciſſimis na- ille urbem & verſavit arbitrio i 
5 turæ incrementis, ſub Anaxa- ſuo——Quid inter Piſiſtratum 

gora præceptore ſummo ſtudio & Periclem interfuit, niſi quod 

tris perpolitus & inſtructus, ſiberis ille armatus, hic fine armis, 
ihil Athenarum cervicibus jugum tyrannidem exercuit.? Val. 
zi, er vitutis impoſyit; egit enin Mas. l. 8, c. 9. 5a 
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he pleaſed, and prefiding with unlimited authority in all 


their aſſemblies. - And indeed, Valerius Maximus makes 
ſcarce any other difference between Piſiſtratus and Pericles, 
except that the one exerciſed a tyrannical power by force <4 
arms, and the other by the firength of his eloquence, in 
which he had made a very great progreſs under Anaxagoras. 
This credit and authority, however enormous, could not 
yet reſtraia the comic writers from laſhing him very ſeverely 
in the theatres 3 and it does not appear, that any of the 
poets, who cenſured Peticles with ſo much boldneſs, were 
ever puniſhed, or even called to account for it by the people. 
Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy, that he did not 


attempt to curb this licentiouſneſs of the ſtage z nor to filence . 


the poets, that he might amuſe and content the people by 
this vain ſhadow of liberty, and prevent their . 
that they really were enſlaved. 

(a) But Pericles did not ſtop here. He boldly reſolved, 
if poſſible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal of the 
Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becauſe he had 
never been elected either Archon, Theſmotheta, king of 


the facrifices, nor Polemarch. Theſe were different em- 


ployments in the republic, which from time immemorial had 
been given by lot; and none but thoſe who had behaved 
uprightly in them, were allowed a feat in the Areopagus. 


' Pericles, taking advantage of Cimon's abſence, ſet Ephialtes, 


who was his creature, at work clandeftinely 3 and at laſt 
leſſened the power of that illuſtrious body, in which the 
chief ſtrength of the nobility conſiſted. The people, em- 
doldened and ſupported by ſo powerful a faction, ſubverted 


(a) Plut. in Pericl. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 


+ After ſome changes had another Pokemarchus, @ third 


been made in the form of the Archon, and this magiſtrate 
Athenian government, the ſu- vas nw at the bead of the 
reme authority as at laſt ref, an his name to the 
 r-vefted in nine magiſtrates, year; 1. 


one gear, One Was cated Rex, the laws and decrees. 


\% 


SOT 


| ſuch only as were of little conſequence, and made them- | 


Whole city was laid in ruins; five houſes only tee To 
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all the fundamental laws and antient cuſtoms; took from 


the ſenate of the Areopagus the cognizance 4 moſt cauſes 
that uſed to be brought before it, leaving it very few, and 


ſelves abſolute maſters of all the tribunalss. 

Cimon being returned to Athens, was afflicted to ſee the 
dignity of the ſenate trampled under foot, and therefore ſet 
every engine at work to reſtore it to it's priſtine authority, 
and to revive the ariſtocracy, in the ſame form as it had been 
eſtabliſhed under Cliſthenes. Bnt new his enemies began to 
exclaim and excite the people againſt him; reproaching him, 
among many other things, his ftrong ate to the 
Lacedæmonians. Cimon had himſelf given ſome room for 
this reproach, by his not paying ſufficient regard to the 
Athenian delicacy : for, in ſpeaking to them, he would- 
for ever extol Lacedzmonia ; and whenever he cenſured their 
conduct on any occaſion, he uſed to cry, The Spartans do 
not act᷑ in this manner. Such expreſſions as theſe drew upon 
him the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens ; but an 
event, in which he nevertheleſs had no ſhare, made him the 
object of their utmoſt deteſtation. 
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Szc T, VIII. An earthquake in Sparta. 4 Infurre&ion of 
the Helots. Seeds of diviſi bon ariſe between the Athenians 
and Spartans, Cimon is ſent into baniſhment. 


(5) TN the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus, 

there happened the moſt dreadful earthquake in 
* that had ever been known. In ſeveral places the 
country was entirely ſwallowed up; Taygetus and other 
mountains were ſhalcen to their foundations; many of their 
ſummits being torn away, came tumbling down; and the 


heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were ſlaves to the 
Lacedæmonians, Iooking upon this as a favourable oppor- 
tunity 

(3) A. M. 3534. Ant. J. C. 470. Plut. in Ci. 


p. 488, 489. | 
Vor. IV. N 
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tunity to recover their liberty, flew up and down every part 
of the city, to murder ſuch as had eſcaped the earthquake: 


but finding them under arms, and drawn up in order of 


battle, by the prudent foreſight of Archidamus, who had 
aſſembled them round him, they retired into the neighbour- 


ing cities, and commenced that very day open war, having 
entered into alliance with ſeveral of the neighbouring na- 
tions, and being ſtrengthened by the Meffenians, who at that 
time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedzmonians in this extremity ſent to Athens to 
implore ſuccours ; but this was oppoſed by Ephialtes, who 
declared that it would be no way adviſable to aſſiſt them, 
nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, which, 
he faid, ought, to be left in it's ruins, and the pride 2 
Sparta thereby humbled for ever. But Cimon being ſtruck 
with horror at theſe politics, did not heſitate a moment to 
prefer the welfare of the Lacedzmonians to the aggrandizing 
of his country; declaring, in the ſtrongeſt terms, that it 
was abſolutely weak and inconſiſtent, ro leave Greece lame of 
one of it's legs, and Athens without a counterpoiſe ; the people 
came into his opinion, and accordingly a ſuccour was voted. 


Sparta and Athens might indeed be conſidered as the two 


Jimbs on which Greece ſtood ; ſo that if one of them was 
deſtroyed, the reſt were inevitehly crippled, It is alſo certain, 
that the Athenians were ſo elate with their grandeur, and 
were become ſo proud and enterprizing, that they wanted 
a curb ; for which none was ſo proper as Sparta, that ſtate 
being the only one that was capable of being a counterpoiſe 
to the head-ftrong diſpoſition of the Athenians, Cimon - 
therefore marched to the aid of the Lacedzemonians with 
four thouſand men, | 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ſtate, when 
a great fund of merit unites in his perſon, -with a well- 


eſtabliſhed reputation for probity, difintereſtedneſs, and zeal 


for the good of his country, Cimon, with very little dif- 
figulty, prevails ſo far as to inſpire the Athenians with noble 


* 
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and magnanimous ſentiments, which in outward appearance 
interfered with their intereſt; and this in ſpite of the ſug- 
geſtions of a ſecret jealquſy, which never fails to ſhew itſelf 


in the moſt ſenſible manner on theſe occaſions. By the aſ- 


cendant and authority which his virtue gives him, he raiſes 
them above the groveling and unjuſt (though too common} 
political views, that prompt a people to confider the cala- 
mities of their neighbours” as an advantage, which the in- 
tereſt of their own country permits, and even enjoins them 
to lay hold of. The counſels of Cimon were perfectly wiſe 
and equitable ; but it is ſurprizing, how he could prevail ſo 


far as to make a whole people approve them, ſince this is 


all that could be expected from an aſſembly of the wiſeſt and 
graveſt ſenators. 

(c) Some time after, the Lacedæmonians again implored 
the aid of the Athenians againſt the Meſſenians and Helots, 
who had ſeized upon Ithoma. But theſe forces being arrived 
under the command of Cimon, the Spartans began to dread 
their intrepidity, their power and great fame; ſo that they 
affronted them ſo far, as to ſend them back upon the ſuſpi- 
cion of their harbouring ill deſigns, and of intending to turn 
their arms againſt them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and reſents 
ment, they declared themſelves, from that very day, ene- 


mies to all who ſhould favour the Lacedzmonian intereſt ; 


for which reaſon they baniſhed Cimon by the oftraciſm, the 


firſt opportunity that preſented itſelf for that purpoſe. This 


is the firſt time that the miſunderſtanding between theſe two 
nations, which afterwards augmented through mutual diſ- 
content, diſplayed itſelf in ſo ſtrong a manner. It was 
nevertheleſs ſuſpended for ſome years, by truces and treaties, 
which prevented it's conſequences ; but it at laſt broke out in 
the moſt violent manner in the Peloponneſian war. 
Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in Ithoma, after making 


a ten years defence in it, ſurrendred at laſt to the Lacedz- 


monians, who gave them their lives upon condition that 
E 2 they 
(c) Plut. in Cim, Thucyd, J. 1. p. 67, 68. 
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P 489. = 


they ſhould never return to Peloponnefus. The Athenians, 
to exaſperate the Lacedzmonians, received them with their 
wives and children, and ſettled them in NaupaQtus, of which 
they had juſt before poſſeſſed themſelves. d) The inhabi- 
tants of Megara at the ſame time went over from the Spar- 
tans to the Athenians, In this manner ſeveral leagues were 
concluded on both fides, and many battles were fought, the 
moſt famous of which was that of Tanagra in Bœotia, which 


Diodorus equals with thoſe of Marathon and Platza, and 


in which Myronides the Athenian general defeated the Spar- | 
tans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 

( It was on this occaſion that Cimon, thinking himſelf 
diſpenſed from his proſcription; repaired with ſome ſoldiers 
to his tribe to ſerve his country, and to fight in the Athenian 


army againſt the Lacedæmonians: but his enemies cauſed 


him to be ordered to retire, However, before he went 
away he exhorted his companions, who were no leſs ſuſpected 
than himſelf of favouring the Lacedemonians, to exert them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, and fight with the greateſt courage, to 
prove their innocence ; and, if poſfible,' to efface from the 
minds of the citizens a faſpicion fo injurious to them all. Ac- 
cordingly thoſe brave ſoldiers, who were an hundred in num- 


ber, fired by his words, demanded his whole armour of him, 


which they placed in the center of their little battalion, in 
order to have him in a manner preſent and before their eyes. 
They fought with fo much valour and fury, that they were 
all cut to pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians, who 
deeply repented their having accuſed them ſo unjuſtly, 

I omit ſeveral events of little i importance, 


(4) Thucyd, 1. 1. p. 69, 71, Diod, I. 11. p. 563. 
A. M. 3548. Aut. J. C. 450. (e) Plut, in Cim. 
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x Szxc mT, IX. Cimon is recalled. He eſtabliſhes peace be- 
h tween the tæuo cities. He gains ſeveral victeries, which 
i- reduce Artaxerxes to the neceſſity of concluding 'a treaty 
* bigbly honourable to the Greeks, Cimon's death. 

re (f) H E Athenians, perceiving the great aden 
- 5 they had for Cimon, recalled him from baniſh- 
3 ment, in which he had ſpent five years. It was Pericles 
: | himſelf who propoſed and drew up that decree ; ſo moderate 


| in thoſe times, ſays Plutarch, were feuds and animoſities, - 
if and ſo eaſy to be appeaſed, when the welfare of their country 
required it; and ſo happily did ambition, which is one of 
5 the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively paſſions, yield to the neceſſity 
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2 of the times, and comply with the occaſions of the public. 

n (g) The inftant Cimon returned, he ſtifled the ſparks of 

2 war which were going to break out among the Greeks ; re- I 
_ conciled the two cities, and prevailed with them to conclude 4 
mw a truce for five years. And te prevent the Athenians, who 4 
wo were grown haughty in effect of the many victories they A 
he had gained, from having an opportunity, or harbouring a #1 
* deſign to attack their neighbours and allies, he thought it : 
15 adviſable to lead them at a great diſtance from home againſt 5 

I 


EE the common enemy ; thus endeavouring, in an honourable 


1 way, to inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the : 
we ſame time. Accordingly he put to ſea with a fleet of two z 
. hundred ſail. He ſent ſixty of theſe into Egypt to the aid 
ho of Amyrteus, and himſelf failed with the reſt againſt the 
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iſland of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that time in thoſe ſeas 
with a fleet of three hundred ſail; and Megabyſus, the other 
5 general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three hundred thou- 
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-_ ſand men, on the coaſt of Cilicia, As ſoon as the ſquadron 
which Cimon ſent into Egypt had joined his fleet, he failed 
and attacked Artabazus, and took an hundred of his ſhips, 
| He ſunk many of them, and chaſed the reſt as far as the \ 
T4 coaſts of Phœnicia. But as if this victory had been only 


E 3 | a prelude 


2 Plut. in Cim. p. 490. (g A. M. 3554. Ant, 
J. C. 450. Plut. W. Diod. I. 12. p. 73, 74. 
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42 The HISTORY of the LA. Long: 
a prelude to a ſecond, he made a deſcent on Cilicia in his 
return, attacked Megabyſus, defeated him, and cut to pieces 
a. prodigious number of his troops. He afterwards returned 
to Cyprus with this double triumph, and laid ſiege to Citium, 
a ſtrong city of very great importance. His deſign, after he 
had reduced that iſland, was to fail for Egypt, and again 


embroil the affairs of the Barbarians 3 for he had very 


extenſive views, and meditated no leſs a proſpect than that 


of the entire ſubverſion of the mighty empire of Perſia. 


The rumours which prevailed, that Themiſtocles was to 
command againſt him, added freſh fire to his courage; and 
almoſt aſſured of ſucceſs, he was infinitely pleaſed with the 


occaſion of trying his abilities with thoſe of that general. 


But we have already ſeen that Themiſtocles laid violent hands 
on himſelf about this time, 

] Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had ſuſtain- 
ed ſuch great loſſes, reſolved, with the advice of his council, 
to put an end to it, Accordingly, he ſent orders to his 
generals to conclude a peace with the Athenians, upon the 
moſt advantagious conditions they could. Megabyſus and 
Artabazus ſent ambaſſadors to Athens to propoſe an accom- 
modation. Plenipotentiaries were choſen on both ſides, and 
Gallias was at the head of thoſe of Athens, The conditions 
of the treaty were as follow 1 1. That all the Greeian cities 
of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, with ſuch laws and forms 
of government as they ſhould' think fit to chuſe. 2. That 
no Perſian ſhip of war ſhould be allowed to enter the ſeas 
between. the Cyanean and Chelidonian iſlands, that is, from 
the Euxine ſea to the coaſts of Pamphylia. 3. That no 
Perfian general ſhould march any troops within three days 
march of thoſe ſeas, 4. That the Athenians ſhould not 
invade any part of -the dominions of the king of Perſia, 
Theſe articles being ratified by both parties, peace was pro- 
claimed. 


Thus 


471 3 
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A. Long.] PRRSTIAUs and Grecilans, 43 

(i) Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians, had laſted fifty-one years compleat, 
and in which infinite numbers of Perſians as well as Greeks 
had periſhed. | 7 

(4) Whilft this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, either 
of ſickneſs, or of a wound he had received at the fiege of 
Citium. When he was near his end, he commanded his 
officers to ſail with the fleet immediately for Athens, and 
to conceal his death with the utmoſt care. Accordingly this 
was executed with ſo much ſecrecy, that neither the enemy 


nor the allies once ſuſpected it; and they returned ſafe to 
Athens, ſtill under the conduct and auſpices of Cimons | 
though he had been dead above thirty days. 


Cimon was univerſally regretted *, which is no wonder, 
fince he was poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that dignify the 
ſoul ; the moſt tender ſon, a faithful friend; zealous for the 
good of his country ; a great politician, an accompliſhed ge- 


neral; modeſt when raiſed to the higheſt employments and 


moſt diſtinguiſhed honours ; liberal and beneficent almoſt to 
profuſion 3 ſimple and ava to oſtentation of every kind, 

even in the midſt of riches and abundance ; in fine, ſo 8 
a lover of the poor citizens, as to ſhare his En eſtate with 
them, without being aſhamed of ſuch companions of his 
fortune. Hiſtory mentions no ſtatues or monuments erected 
to his memory, nor any magnificent obſequies celebrated after 
his death: but the greateſt honour that could be paid him, 
was the ſighs and tears of the people; ꝶ theſe were perma- 


nent and laſting ſtatues, which are not obnoxious to the | 


inclemencies of the weather, or the injuries of time, and 

endear the memory of the goon and virtuous to the remoteſt 

ages. 

(7) A. M. 3555. Ant. J. c. 449 (0) Phut, in 
Cim. p. 491. 


* Sic ſe gerendo, minimꝭ & manſuræ. Nam, quæ ſaxe 


eſt mirandum, ſi & vita ejus ſtruuntur, ſi judicium poſte- 


fuit ſecura, & non acerba. rorum in odium vertit, pro 


Cor. Nep. in Cim. cap. 4. ſepulchris ſpernuntur. Tacit, 
1 Hz pulchenimæ ww Aunal, lib, 4. cap. 38. 
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44 The HISTORY of the TA. Long. 
ages, For the moſt ſplendid mauſolæums, the works of 


| braſs and marble that are raiſed in honour of wicked great 


men, are deſpiſed by poſterity, as ſepulchres which incloſe 
nothing but vile duſt and putrefaction. 


What followed proved more ftrongly the loſs which Greece 
had ſuſtained by his death; for Cimon was the laft of all 


the Grecian generals who did any thing - conſiderable or glo- 
rious againft the Barbarians, Excited by the orators, who 
gained the ſtrongeſt aſcendant over the minds of the people, 
and ſowed the ſeeds of diviſion in their public aſſemblies, 
they turned their animoſity againſt each other; and at laſt 
proceeded to open war, the fatal conſequences of which no 
one endeavoured to prevent; a circumſtance that was of 
great advantage to the king of Perſia, and the utmoſt pre- 
judice to the affairs of Greece. ; 


S Rr. X. Thucydides is oppoſed to Pericles. The envy 
raiſed againſt the latter. He clears bimelfs and prevails to 
have Tbucydides banifhed, | 


( I) H E nobles of Athens ſeeing Pericles raiſed to the 
higheſt degree of power, and far above all the 


reſt of the citizens, reſolved to oppoſe him with a man, 


who, in ſome meaſure, might make head againſt him, and 
prevent his great authority from growing up to monarchy. 
Accordingly they oppoſed him with Thucydides, Cimon's 
brother-in-law, a man who -had diſplayed his wiſdom on 
numberleſs occaſions. He indeed did not poſſeſs the military 
talents in ſo eminent a degree as Pericles ; but then he had 
as great an influence over the people ; ſhaping their opinions, 
and directing their aſſemblies as he pleaſed ; and as he never 
ſtirred out of the city, but continually combated Pericles in 
all his deſigns, he ſoon reſtored things to an equilibrium. 


On the other fide, Pericles was ſollicitous of pleaſing the 


people on all occaſions, and ſlackened the rein more than 
ever ; entertaining them as often as poſſible with ſhows, 
feſtivals, games, and other diverſions, - 


(1) Plut, in Peric. p. 158—161, 


He 
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He found means to maintain, duct eight months in the 
year, a great number of poor citizens, by putting them on 
board a fleet, conſiſting of threeſcore ſhips, which he fitted 
out every year; and thereby did his country . an important 
ſervice, by training up a/great number of ſeamen for it's 
defence. He alſo planted ſeveral colonies in Cherſoneſus, in I 
Naxos, in Andros, and among the Biſaltæ in Thrace, There 
was a very noble one in Italy, of which we ſhall ſoon have 
occaſion to ſpeak, and which built Thurium. Pericles had 
different views in ſettling theſe colonies, beſides the particular 
defign he might have of gaining the affections of the people 
by that means. His chief motives were, to clear the city 
of a great number of idle perſons, who were ever ready to 
diſturb the government ; to relieve the wants of the loweft 


claſs of people, who before were unable to ſubſiſt themſelves z 


in fine, to awe the allies, by ſettling native Athenians among 
them as ſo many garriſons, which might prevent their en- 
gaging in any meaſures contrary to the intereſt of that people. 
The Romans acted in the ſame manner; and it may be ſaid, 
that ſo wiſe a policy was one of the moſt effectual methods 
uſed by them to ſecure the tranquillity of the ſtate, 

But the circumſtance which did Pericles the greateſt ho- 
nour in the ſenſe of the people, was his adorning the city 
with magnificent edifices and other works, which raiſed the 
admiration and aſtoniſhment of all foreigners, and gave them 


a mighty idea of the power of the Athenians, It is ſur- 


prizing that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſo many works of archi- 
tecture, ſculpture, engraving and painting, ſhould be per- 
formed ; and at the ſame time be carried to the higheſt per- 
fection: for it is generally found, that edifices raiſed in haſte, 
boaſt neither a ſolid and r grace, nor the regularity 
required in works of an exquiſitely- beautiful kind. Com- 
monly, nothing but length of time, joined to aſſiduous la- 
bour, can give them ſuch a ſtrength as may preſerve, and 
make them triumph over ages; and this raiſes our wonder 


fil more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were 


finiſhed with ſo much rapidity, and however ſubſiſted through 
ſo 
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lo great a length of time. For each of thoſe works, the 
very inſtant it was finiſhed, had the beauty of an antique; 


and at this time, i. e. above five hundred years after, * 


Plutarch, they retain a freſhneſs and youth as if juſt come 


out of the artiſt's hand; ſo happily do they preſerve. the 
graces and charms of aowity, which will not ſuffer time to 
diminiſh their luſtre 3 as if an ever-blooming ſpirit, and a 


' ſoul exempt from age, were diffuſed into every part of thoſe 


works, . - rfl | | 
But that circumſtance which excited the admiration of the 


Whole world, raiſed the jealouſy of the people againſt Pericles; 


His enemies were for ever crying aloud in the aſſemblies, 
that it was diſhonourable to the Athenians, to appropriate to 


themſelves the bank of all Greece, which he had ſet for 


from Delos, where it had been depoſited ; that the allies 


muſt neceſſarily conſider ſuch an attempt as a manifeſt tyran- 


ny, when they found that the ſums which had been extorted 
from them, upon pretence of their being employed in the 
war, were laid out by the Athenians in gilding and embel- 
liſhing their city, in making magnificent ſtatues, and raifing 
temples that coſt millions. They did not amplify on theſe 


occaſions ; for only the temple of Minerva, called the Par- 


thenone, had coſt three millions of livres *. | 
Pericles, on the contrary, remonſtrated to the Athenians, 


that they were not obliged to give the allies an account of 


the monies they had received from them; that it was 
enough they defended” them from, and repulſed, the Barba- 
rians, whilſt the allies furniſhed neither ſoldiers, horſes, nor 


ſhips ; and were excuſed for ſome ſums of money, which, 


from the inſtant they were paid in, were no longer the pro- 
perty of the donors, but of thoſe who received them ; pro- 
vided they performed the conditions agreed upon, and in con- 
fideration of which they were received. He added, that as 


the Athenians were ſufficiently provided with all things ne- 
eeſſary for war, it was but juſt that they ſhould employ the 


reſt 
* Sour 145000 J. fterling. | 
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A. Long.) Panzrans and /Gazcrans, 40 


reſt of their riches in edifices and other works, which, when 


finiſhed, would give immortal glory to their city ; and, the whole 
time they were carrying on, diffuſed a plenty of all things, 
and gave bread to an infinite number of citizens : that they 
themſelves had all kinds of materials, as timber, ftone, 
braſs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypreſs wood ; and all ſorts 
of artificers capable of working them, as explnters, maſons, 
ſmiths, ſtone-cutters, dyers, goldſmiths ; artificers in ebony, 
painters, embroiderers and turners; men fit to conduct their 
naval naval affairs, as merchants, ſailors, and experienced 


pilots; others for land- carriage, as cartwrights, waggoners, 


carters, rope-makers, paviors, Sc. That it was for the 


advantage of the ſtate to employ theſe different artificers and 


workmen, who as ſo many ſeparate bodies, formed, when 
united, a kind of peaceable and domeſtic army, whoſe dif- 
ferent functions and employments diffuſed gain and. increaſe 
throughout all ſexes and ages: laſtly, that whilſt men of 
robuſt bodies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whether ſol- 
diers or mariners, and thoſe who were in the different gar. 
riſons, were ſupported with the public monies z it was but 


juſt, that the reſt of the people who lived in the city ſhould 


alſo be maintained in their way; and that as all were mem- 


bers of the ſame republic, they all ſhould reap the ſame ad- 


vantages, by doing it fervices, which, though of a different 
kind, did however all contribute to it's ſecurity or ornae 
ment. 

One day, as the debates wers growing warm, Pericles 
offered to defray the expence of all theſe things, provided it 


ſhould be declared in the public inſcriptions, that he only 


had been at the charge of them. At theſe words the people, 
either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, 
and determined not to let him engroſs that glory, cried with 


one yoice, that he might take out of the public treaſury oy. 


the ſums neceſſary for his purpoſe. 
Phidias the celebrated ſculptor prefided over all theſe works, 
as director-general. It was he who particularly caſt the 
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gold * and ivory ſtatue ' repreſenting Pallas, which was ſo 
highly valued, by all the judges of antiquity. There aroſe 
an incredible ardor and emulation among; the ſeveral artificers, 
who all ftrove to excel each other, and immertalize thei 
names by maſter-pieces of art. 

The odeon, or muſic-theatre, which had a great number 
of ſeats and columns within it, and whoſe roof grew nar- 
rower by degrees, and terminated in a point, was built, as 


hiſtory informs us, after the model of king Xerxes's tent, 


according to the direction of Pericles, It was at that time 
he propoſed with great warmth, a decree, by which it was 
ordained, that - muſical games ſhould be celebrated on the 
feſtival called Panathenza ; and, having been choſen the 
Judge and diſtributor of the prizes, he regulated the manner 
in which. muſicians ſhould play on the flute and the lyre, as 


well as fing, From that time, the muſical games were n. | 
exhibited in this theatre. 


I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty and 
Fr plendor of theſe works were admired, the greater envy and 
clamour were raiſed againſt Perigles. The orators of the 
oppoſite faction were eternally exclaiming againſt him, and 


tearing his character to pieces; accuſing him of ſquandering 


the public monies, and laying out very unſeaſonably the re- 
venues of the tate in edifices, whoſe magnificence was of no 


uſe. - At laſt, the rupture between him and Thucydides roſe 


to ſuch a height, that one or other of them muſt neceſſarily 


be baniſhed by the oftraciſm, He got the better of Thuey-. 


dides ; prevailed to have him baniſhed 3 cruſhed by that 
means * faction which oppoſed him, and obtained a deſpotic 
authority over the city and government of Athens. He 
now diſpoſed at pleaſure of the publie monies, troops, and 
ſhips. The iſlands and ſea were ſubject to him; and he 
reigned fingly and alone. in that wide domain, which ex- 
tended not only over the Greeks, but the Barbarians alſp, 

* Non Minervæ Athenis Ebore hæe & auro conſtat. 
factæ amplitudine utemur, Plin. I. 36. c. 5. This ſtatue 
cum ea ſit * XXVI. vas Ty; ſex cubits in heights 
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and which was cemented and ſtrengthened by the obedience 
and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friendſhip * 
kings, and treaties concluded with various princes. 
Hiſtorians expatiate greatly on the magnificent edifices _ 
other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have 
related faithfully their teſtimony z but I cannot ſay whether the 
complaints and murmurs raiſed againſt him were very ill ground - 


ed. And indeed, was it juſt in him to expend in ſuperfluous 


buildings, and vain decorations, the immenſe * ſums intended 
for carrying on the war; and would it not have been better 
to have eaſed the allies of part of the contributions, which, 

in Pericles's adminiſtration, -were raiſed to a third part more 
than before? According to Cicero (), ſuch edifices and 
other works only are worthy of admiration, as are of uſe 


to the public, as aquæducts, city-walls, citadels, arſenals, 


ſea-ports ; and to theſe we muſt add, the work made by 
Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Piræus. But Cicero 
obſerves at the ſame time, that Pericles was blamed for 
ſquandring away the public treaſure, merely to embelliſh the 
city with ſuperfluous ornaments. (n) Plato, who formed 
a judgment of things, not from their outward ſplendor, but 
from truth, obſerves (after his maſter Socrates) that Pericles, 
with all his grand edifices and other works, had not improved 
the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but rather cor- 
rupted the purity and ſimplicity of their antient manners, 


SECT. XI, R changes his conduct with regard to the 
people. His prodigious authority, His di ifintereſtedneſs. 


(o) HEN Pericles ſaw himſelf inveſted with the 


whole authority, he began to change- his be- 

haviour, He now was not ſo mild and tractable as before, 
nor did he ſubmit or abandon himſelf any longer to the 
whims and . of the pages, as ſo many winds z but 
Ae 


(m) Lib, 2. Offic. n. 60. 
Alcib. 1. p. 119. (o) Plut. in Pericl. p. 161. 


* They amounted to upwards of ten millions French _— 
Vol, IV. F 


(n) In Gorg. p. 515. * 
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drawing in, ſays Plutarch, the reins of this, too looſe, popu- 
lar government, in the ſame manner as we ſcrew up the 


ſtrings of an inſtrument when too ſlack, he changed it into an 


ariſtocracy, or rather a kind of monarchy, without departing 
However from the publick. good. Chooſing always what was 
moſt ex edient, and becoming irreproachable in all things, he 
gained To 'mighty an aſcendant over the minds of the people 
that he turned and directed them at pleaſure; Sometimes, 
by his bare counſel, and by perſuaſive methods, he would wi 
them over gently to his will, and gain their aſſent ſpon- 
taneouſly ; at other times, when he found them obſtinate, he 


would in a manner drag them forward againſt their will, to 


thoſe things which were for their good ; imitating on this oc- 
caſion a ſkilful phyfician, who, in a tedious and ſtubborn dif- 


_ eaſe, knows what times are proper for him to indulge his pa- 
tient in innocent medicaments that are pleaſing ; in order af- 


ter to adminiſter thoſe of a ſtrong and violent nature, which 


indeed put him to palin but are alone cable of reſtoring i 


Health. 

And indeed, it is manifeſt that the utmoſt {kill and abi- 
lities were required, to manage and govern a populace haughty 
from their power and exceedingly capricious : and on this ec- 


caſion Peticles ſucceeded wonderfully, He-ufed to employ, 


according to the different ſituation of things, ſometimes hope, 
and at other times fear, as a double helm, either to check the 
wid tranſports and ſtarts of the people, or to raiſe them 


when dejected and deſponding. By this conduct he ſhowed 


that eloquence, as Plato obſerves, is only the art of directing 


the minds of people at will; and that the chief excellency af 


this art conſiſts in moving, ſeaſonably, the various: paſſioxs, 


whether gentle or violent; which being to the ſoul wha: 


ſtrings are to a mufical inftrument, need only be touched by 
an ingenious and fkilful hand to produce their effect. 
It muſt nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that the circumſtance 


which gave Pericles this great authority, was, not only the 
force of his eloquence z. but, as Thucydides obſerves, the æe- 
putation of his life, and great probity. 
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(h Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which is 
very eſſential to ſtateſmen ; a quality, well adapted to win 
the efteem and confidence of the publick, and. which ſuppoſes 
2 great ſuperiority of mind ; and that is, for a man to be 
fully perſuaded that he wants the counſels of others, and is 
not able to manage and direct all things alone; to aſſociate 
with himſelf perſons « of merit in his labours, to employ each 
of theſe according to his talents; and to leave them the ma- 
nagement of ſmall matters, which only conſume time, and. 
deprive him of the liberty of mind, fo neceſſary i in the con- 
duct of important affairs, Such a conduct, fays Plutarch, 
Is. productive of two advantages. Firſt, it extinguiſhes or 
at leaft breaks the force of envy and jealouſy, by dividing, in 
me meaſure, a power, which is grating and offenſive to us 
when we ſee it united in one ſingle perſon, as if all merit 
centered in him alone. Secondly, it advances and facilitates 
the execution of affairs, and mattes their ſucceſs more cer 
tain. Plutarch, the better to explain his thought, employs 
z'very natural and beautiful compariſon. The hand, ſays he, 
which from it's being divided into five fingers, fo far from 
deing weaker, is the ſtronger, the more active, and better a- 
dapted to motion on that very account. It is the ſame of a 
#ateſman, who has the {kill to divide his cares and functions 


in a proper manner, and who by that means makes his au- 


thority more active, more extenſive and deciſive: wherea 
ne indiſcreet fire of a narrow - minded man, who takes um- 
drage at, and is for engroffing it things, ferves to no other 
purpoſe but to ſet, his weaknefs and incapacity in a ſtronger 
light, and: to difconcert his affairs. But Pericles, ſays Plu- 
arch, did not act in this manner, Like a ſkilful pilot, who, 
though he ftand almoſt motionleſs himſelf, however puts. 
every thing in motion, and will ſometimes ſeat ſubaltern of- 
Hcars at the helm; fo Pericles was the foul of the govern- 
ment; and, een to do nothing of himſelf, he actuated 
and governed all things; employing the eloquence of one 
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man, the credit and intereſt of another, the prudence of a 


third, the bravery and courage of a fourth, and ſo on. 

(2) To what has been here related, we may add another 
quality which is no leſs rare and ale, I mean, a noble 
and diſintereſted ſoul, Pericles had ſo great a diſinclination 
to the receiving of gifts, ſo utter a contempt for riches, and 
was ſo far above all rapaciouſneſs and avarice, that though he 


Bad raiſed Athens to the richeſt and moſt flouriſhing ſtate ; 4 


though his power had ſurpaſſed that of many tyrants and 
kings; though he had long diſpofed in an abſolute manner of 


the treaſures of Greece, he did not however add a ſingle 


drachma to the eſtate he inherited from his father. This was 
the ſource, the true cauſe of the ſupreme authority of Pe- 
ricles in the republic; the juſt and deſerved fruit of his inte- 
grity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs. 


It was not only for a few ſhort moments, nor during the 


firſt heats of favour, which are generally ſhort-lived, that 
he preſerved his authority. He maintained it forty years, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of 
Thucydides, and many others, who had all declared againſt 
him ; and of theſe forty years he ſpent fifteen without a ri- 
val, from the time of Thucydides's baniſhment, and diſpoſed 
all affairs with abſolute power. Nevertheleſs, in the midft 


of this ſupreme authority, which he had rendered perpetual 


and unlimited in his own perſon, his ſoul was always ſuperior 


to the charms and. allurements of wealth, though he never 


neglected improving his eſtate to the utmoſt of his power, 
For Pericles did not act like thoſe rich men, who, notwith- 
ſtanding their immenſe revenues, either through negligence or 
want of ceconomy, or the expences of pride and folly, are 

always poor in the midft of their riches : unable and unwil- 
ling to do the leaſt ſervice to their virtuous friends, or their 
faithful and zealous domeſtics ; and at laſt die in every one's 
debt, whence their name and memory are had in the utmoſt 
deteſtation by their unfortunate creditors, I ſhall not expa- 
tiate on another extreme, to whick this negligence and want 


(9) Plut, in vit, Pericl, p · 267 162, 
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of cοοjů¾N generally lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and 
exactions; for here, as well as in the management of the 


publick monies, the maxim of Tacitus takes place, *® viz. 


that when a man has ſquandered away his eftate, he then 


makes it his whole ſtudy to retrieve the loſs of it by all forts, 
of methods, not excepting the moſt criminal. 

Pericles knew much better the uſe a ſtateſman ought to 
make of riches. He was ſenſible. that he ought to expend. 
them in the fervice of the public, fuch as the procuring of 
able men to aſſiſt him in the adminiſtration ; the relieving 
good officers, who too often are in unhappy circumſtances z 
the: rewarding, and encouraging merit of every kind, and a 
thouſand ſuch things ; to which doubtleſs, either on account; 
of the exquiſite joy they give, or the ſolid glory that, reſults 
from them, no one. will be ſo thoughtleſs as to compare the 
expenges laviſhed away. in eptertainments, equipages, or gam 
1 In this view Pericles managed his eſtate with the ut- 
moſt egonomy. ; having himſelf taught one. of his old ſervants 
to fake care of his domeſtic concerns; and he always had the 
account brought him, at ſtated times, of all things that had 
been received ag well as expended; confining himſelf and his 
family to a decent ſubſiſtence, (from which he baniſhed ſe- 
verely all ſuperfluities of a vain and oſtentatious kind) ſuitable 
to his eſtate and condition. This way of life indeed, did no 
way pleaſe his children when they were come to years of ma- 
turity, and much leſs his wife. They thought Pericles did 
dot live at a ſufficient expence for perſons of their rank; and 
murmured at that low and ſordid economy, as they called it, 
which carried ng air of the plenty which generally reigns in 
houſes. where riches and authority are united. However, 
Pericles had little regard to theſe complaints, and directed his 
views to things of much greater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this occaſi ion, 


2 very juſt remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Ariſtides 


and Cato. After Sying that political virtue, ox the art of 
F 23 | governing: 


* Si ambitione æratium exhauſetimus, per ſcelera ſop⸗ 
alendum exit, Tacit. A Auna, I. 2 c. 39. 
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governing cities and kingdoms, is the greateſt and moſſz per- 
fect that man can acquire, he adds, that economy is not one 
of the moſt inconſiderable branches of this virtue. And in- 
deed, as riches are one of the means which may moſt con- 
tribute to the ſecurity or ruin of a ſtate; ; the art that teaches 
to poſe of, and make a good uſe of them, and which is 
called economy, is certainly a branch of the art of policy ; 
and not one of the moſt inconfiderable branches of it, fince 

at wiſdom is required, in order to the obſerving a juſt 


"medium on theſe occaſions, and to the baniſhing poverty and 


too great opulence from a country. It is this art, which a- 
voiding induftriouſly all trifling and needleſs expences, prevents 
a magiſtrate from being forced to overburthen a people with 


taxes: and keeps always in reſerve, in the publick coffers, 
monies ſufficient for the ſupporting a war that may brealk out, 


or for providing againſt any unforeſeen accident. Now what 
is ſaid of a kingdom or of a city, may be applied to particular 
perſons, For a city, which is compoſed of an aſſemblage of 
houſes, and which forms a whole of ſeveral parts united, is 
either powerful -or weak when taken together, in r e 
as all the members of which it conſiſts, are powerful or weak. 
Pericles certainly acquitted himſelf well with regard tg that 
part of this ſcience which relates to the government of a fa- 
mily : but I do not know whether the ſame may be Laid of 
his adminiſtration of the publick revenues. 
nee . XII. Fealouſy and conteſts ariſe between the Athe- 
mans and Laune. A treaty of peace is concluded 
For thirty years. 


(a) UCH was the conduct of Pericles with reſpect to 


his domeſtic concerns: and he was no leſs famous 

for his adminiſtration of public affairs. The Lacedzmo- 
nians beginning to grow jealous of the proſperity of the A- 
thenians, and to take umbrage at it; Pericles, to inſpire his 
citizens with greater courage and magnanimity, publiſhed a 
decree, importing, that orders ſhould be ſent to all the 
. Greeks, 

(a) Plut. in Pericl, p. (abs: 
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Greeks, inhabiting either Europe or Afia, and to all the 
cities great or ſmall, to ſend immediately their deputies or 
repreſentatives to Athens, to examine and debate on ways 
and means to rebuild the temples that had been burnt by the 


Barbarians ; to perform the facrifices, which they had en- 


gaged themſelves to offer up, for the preſervation and ſafety 


of Greece, when war was carrying on againſt them: as 


alſo to conſider on the neceſſary expedients for eſtabliſhing 
ſuch an order and diſcipline in their navy, that all ſhips 
might fail in ſafety, and the Greeks live in peace one with 


another, 


Accordingly twenty perſons were choſen for this antes 
each of whom was upwards of fifty years old. Five of theſe 


were ſent to the Ionians and Dorians of Afia, and the inhabi- 


tants of the iſlands as far as Leſbos and Rhodes; five to the 


countries of the Helleſpont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. 
Five were ordered to go to Bœotia, to Phocis, and Pelopon- 
neſus ; and from thence, by the country of the Loerians to 
proceed to the ſeveral cities of the upper continent as far as 
Acarnania and Ambracia, The laſt five were ordered to croſs 
Eubcea, and to go to the people of mount OEta, and thoſe of 
the gulph of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of 
Achaia, and of Theſſaly; to induce the ſeveral nations to come 
to the aſſembly convened in Athens, and to aſſiſt at the de- 
bates which ſhould be there carried on concerning peace, and 
the general affairs of Greece. I judged it neceſſary to enter 
into this detail, as it ſnows how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed a- 


mong them, 


But all theſe ſollicitations were in vain the cities not ſend- 


ing their deputies, which, according to hiftorians, was 


owing to the oppoſition made by the Lacedæmonians, a cir- 
cumſtance we are not to wonder at. They were ſenſible that 
Pericles's defign was, to have Athens acknowledged as mi- 
ſtreſs and ſevereign of all the other Grecian cities; and La- 
cedæmon was far from allowing it that honour, A ſecret 
leaven of diſſenſion had, for ſome years. began to diſturb the 


tranquillity 
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tranquillity of Greece ; and we ſhall find by the ſequel, that 
diſguſts augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wiſdom with which 
he formed and conducted his enterprizes. The troops repoſed 
the higheſt confidence in him, and whenever they followed 


him, aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs, His chief maxim of war 


was, never to venture a battle, unleſs he were almoſt certam 
of victory, and not to laviſh the blood of the citizens. He 


uſed to ſay frequently, that were it in his power they ſhould 


be immortal; that when trees were felled they ſhoot to life 
again in a little time, but when once men die they are lot 
for ever. A victory that was only the effect of a 
temerity, appeared to him as little worthy of praiſe, though 
it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Cherknefus did him great 
Honour, and was of great advantage to all the Greeks of 
that country: for he not only ſtrengthened the Grecian cities 
of that peninſula, by the colonies of Athenians which he 
carried thither, but alſo ſhut up the iſthmus with a ſtrong 


wall, with forts at proper diſtances from ſea to ſea; ſecuring 
by that means the whole country from the 8 incur- 


ſions of the Thracians, who were very near neighbours to it. 
He alſo ſailed with an hundred ſhips round Peloponneſus, 

ſpreading the terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, 

the ſucceſs of which was not once interru pted on this oc- 


caſion. | 
He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a low 


well-manned, and magnificent fleet ; and granted the Grecian 


cities all they thought fit to aſk af; him. At the Tame time 


he diſplayed to the Barbarian nations in that neighbourhood, 
to their kings and princes, the greatneſs of the power of the 
Athenians ; and proved to them, by the ſecurity with which 
he failed to all parts, that they poſſeſſed the empire of the 
ſeas without a rival, 

(5) But ſo conſtant and ſhining a fortune "OY to dazzle 


the. eyes of the Athenians. ' Intoxicated with the idea of ther 


Fower 


(3) Flut. in Periel. Pp. 264. 
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power and grandeur, they now revolved nothing but the 
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boldeſt and moſt lofty projects. They were for ever talking 
of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the maritime 
provinces of the great king z of carrying their arms into 
Sicily, (a fatal and unhappy deſign, which at that time did 
not take effect, though it was revived ſoon after ;) and to 
extend their conqueſts towards Hetruria on one ſide, and 
Carthage on the other. Pericles was far from giving into 
fuch idle views, or ſupporting them with his credit and 
approbation. On the contrary, his whole ſtudy was to damp 
that reſtleſs ardour, and check an ambition which no longer 
knew either bounds or meaſure, It was his opinion, that 
the Athenians ought to employ their forces for the future, 
only in ſecuring and preſerving their preſent acquiſitions 3 and 
he thought he had gained a great point, in reſtraining the 
power of the Lacedzmonians, the reducing of which he 
always meditated ; and this was particularly ſeen in 10 ſacred 
war. | 

c) This name was 5 given to the war, which was raiſed on 
account of Delphos. The Lacedæmonians having entered 
armed into the country where that temple is ſituated, had 
diſpoſſeſſed the people of Phocis of the ſuperintendence of 
that temple, and beſtowed it on the Delphians. As ſoon as 
they left it, Pericles went thither with an — and reſtored 
the Phocenſes. 

The Eubœans having rebelled at the ſame time, Pericles 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was no 
ſooner arrived there, but news was brought, that the inha- 
bitants of Megara had taken up arms; and that the Lace- 
dæmonians, headed by Pliſtonax their king, were on the 
frontiers of Attica. This obliged him to quit Eubcea, and to go 
with all poſſible expedition to defend his country. The Lace- 
dæmonian army being retired, he returned againſt the rebels, 
and again ſubjected all the cities of Eubœa to the Athenians, 
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ta) After this expedition, a truce for thirty years way 
concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians. This 


treaty reſtored things to a tranquillity for the preſent : but 


as it did not deſcend to the root of the evil, nor cure the 
jealouſy and _— of the wo dale, this calm was ant 
of long duration. 


Ser. XIII. New ſubjefs of content ion betaveen the t2vo 
nations, occaſioned by the Athenians laying fiege to Samos 3 
by their ſuccouring the people ef Corcyra, and . 
da. An open rupture enſues. 2. 


0 HE Athenians, fix years aden took up arms 
againſt Samos in favour of Miletus. Theſe two 
cities were conteſting for that of Priene, to which each 
claimed a right, It is pretended, that Pericles fomented this 
war to pleaſe: a famous courtezan, of whom he was very 
fond; her name was Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus. After 


ſeveral events and battles, Pericles beſieged the capital of 


the iſland of Samos. It is ſaid, that this was the firſt time 
he uſed military engines, as battering-rams and tortoiſes, in- 

vented by Artemon the engineer, who was lame, and there- 
fore was always carried in a chair to the batteries, whence 
he was ſurnamied Periphoretus, The uſe of theſe machines 


had been long known in the eaſt. The Samians, after fuſtam- | 


ing a nine months ſiege, ſarrendred, Pericles razed their 
walls, diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſhips, and demanded im- 
menſe ſums to defray the expences of the war. Part of this 


ſum they paid down; agreed to diſburſe the reſt at a certain 


time, and gave hoſtages by way of ſecurity for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned to 
Athens, buried in a ſplendid manner all who had loft their 
lives in this war, and pronounced in perſon the funeral ora- 
_ over how graves, This cuſtom, which he firſt intro- 


duced, 
(d) A.M. 3558. Ant. 2 & 1 Thueyd. I. 1. p. 75. 
Diod; p. 87. (e) A. M. 3564. Ant. J. C. 440. 


Thucyd. 1, 1. p. 75, 76. Diod, 1; 12. p. 88, 89. Plut, 


in Pericl. 33 165—167. 
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duced, was afterwards regularly obſerved. The ſenate of 


the Areopagus always appointed the orator on theſe occaſions. 
He was choſen, ten years after, for the like me in the 


beginning of the Peloponneſian war. 
(f} Pericles, who foreſa that a rupture would a enfal 


between the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, adviſed the 


former to ſend aid to the people of Corcyra, whom the Co- 
rinthians had invaded; and to win over to their intereſt that 
iſland, which was ſo very formidable at ſea; foretelling them, 
that they would be attacked by the Peloponneſians. The 
occaſion of the quarrel between the people of Corcyra and 


| Corinth, which gave riſe to that of Peloponneſus, one of 


the moſt conſiderable events in the Grecian hiſtory, was as 
follows. 

* Epidamnum, a maritime city of Macedonia among the 
Taulantii, was a colony of Corcyrans, founded by Phalius 
of Corinth, This city growing, in time, very large and 

populous, diviſions aroſe in it, and the common people ex- 
pelled the moſt wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the 
neighbouring nations, and infeſted them greatly with their 
incurſions. In. this extremity they firſt had recourſe to the 
Corcyrans, and being refuſed. by them, they addreſſed the 
Corinthians, who took them under their protection, ſent 
ſuccours to, and ſettled other inhabitants in it. But they 
did not continue long unmoleſted there, the Corcyrans be- 
fieging it with a large fleet. The people of Corinth haſten- 
ed to it's aid, but having been defeated at ſea, the city ſur- 
rendred that, very day, upon condition that the foreigners 
ſhauld be ſlaves, and the Corinthians priſoners, till further 
orders. The Corcyrans erected a trophy, murthered all their 
priſoners except the Se, and laid waſte the whole 
(ountr7. 

The year after the battle, the Corinthians raiſed a greater 
my than the * and fitted out a new fleet. The 


people 


A. M. 3572. Ant. ]. ©. 432. Thucyd. I. 1. p. 17 


37. Diod. I. 12. p. 9093. Plut. in Pericl. p. 167. 
> This rity Was 4 rfterwards called Dyrrhachium, | 
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people of Corcyra, finding it would be impoſſible for them 


to make head alone againſt ſuch powerful enemies, ſent to 


the Athenians to deſire * alliance. The treaty of 
concluded between the ſtates of Greece, left ſuch Grecian 


cities as had not declared themſelves, the liberty of joining 
whom they pleaſed, or of ſtanding neuter. This the Cor- 
cyrans' had hitherto done; judging it their intereſt not to 


_ eſpouſe any party, in Canes of which they had hitherto 


been without allies. They now ſent for this purpoſe to 
Athens, which the Corinthians hearing, they alſo ſent de- 
puties thither. The affair was debated with, great waimth 
in preſence of the people, who heard the reaſons on both 
fides, and it was twice put to the vote in the aſſembly. The 
Athenians declared the firſt time in favour of the Corinthi- 
ans; but afterwards changing their opinion, (doubtleſs on 


the remonſtrances of Pericles) they received the Corcyrans 


into their alliance, However, they did not go ſo far as to 
conclude a league offenſive and defenſive with them; {for 
they could not declare war againft Corinth, without brett: 
ing at the ſame time with all Peloponneſus,) but only agreed 
to ſuccour each other mutually, in caſe they ſhould be at- 
tacked, either perſonally, or in their allies. Their real 
deſign was, to ſet thoſe two ſtates, very powerful by ſea, at 
variance; and after each ſhould have exhauſted the other, by 
a blown war, to triumph over the weakeſt : for at that 
time there were but three fates in Greece, who poſſeſſed 
powerful fleets ; and theſe were Athens, Corinth, and Cor- 
cyra. They alſo had a deſign on Italy and Sicily, which 
their taking the ifland of Corcyra would very much promote. 
On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Corcy- 
rans, and accordingly ſent them ten gallies, but with an order 
for them not to engage the Corinthians, unleſs they ſhould 
firſt invade the iſland of Corcyra, or ſome other place be- 


| longing to their allies : this precaution was uſed, in order 


that the articles of the truce might not be infringed. 
But it was very difficult to obey theſe orders. A battle 
was fought between the Corcyrans and the Corinthians, near 
| 3 POP | -» the 


,attle 


near 
the 


+ ow. WE os >. | * 1 


A. 10681 Penstans and Grecrans. = 
the iſland of Sibotis, oppdſite to Corcyra: it was one of the 
moſt conſiderable, with regard to the number of ſhips, that 
was ever fought between the Greeks, The advantage was 
almoſt equal on both ſides. About the end of the battle, as 
night was drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. 
The Corcyrans, with this reinforcement, ſailed next day by 
day-break towards the port of Sibotis, whither the Corin- 
thians had retired, to ſee if they would venture a ſecond 


engagement. However, the latter contented themſelves with 


failing away in order of battle, without fighting. Both 
parties erected a trophy in the iſland of Sibotis, each aſcribing 


the victory to himſelf, 


(g) From this war aroſe another, which 3 an 


open rupture between the Athenians and Corinthians, and 


afterwards the war of Peloponneſus. Potidza, a city of 
Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Corinthians, which 
ſent magiſtrates thither annually; but it was dependent at 


that time on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians 


fearing this city would revolt, and prevail with the reſt of 
the Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabitants 
to demoliſh their walls on the ſide next Pallene; to deliver 
hoſtages to them as ſureties for their fidelity; and to ſend 
back the magiſtrates which Corinth had given them. De- 
mands of ſo unjuſſ a nature only fomented the revolt (5). 
The Potidæans declared againſt the Athenians, and ſeveral 


neighbouring cities followed their example. Both Athens 


and Corinth armed and ſent forces thither. The two armies 


engaged near Potidæa, and that of the Athenians had the 


advantage. Alcibiades, who was then very young, and 
Socrates his maſter, ſignalized themſelves on this occa 
It is ſomething very ſingular, to ſee a philoſopher put on his 


coat of mail; as well as to conſider his behaviour and con- 


duct in a > Fg There was not a ſoldier in the whole army, 
who ſo reſolutely ſu * all the toils and fatigues of the 


campaign 


(gs) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 342. Did. 1. 12. p. 93, 94. 


(Þ) Plut. in Conviv, 5. 219, 220. Plut. in Alcib, p. 194. 
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Campaign as Socrates, Hunger, thirſt, and cold, were ene- 
mies he had long accuſtomed himſelf to deſpiſe and ſubdue 
with eaſe. Thrace, the ſcene of this expedition, was a | 
frozen region, Whilſt the other ſoldiers, covered with thick 9 
clothes and warm furs, lay cloſe in their tents, and ſcarce' | 
ever dared to ſtir out of them; Socrates uſed to come into 
the open air as thin clad as WIR and bare-footed. His. 
gaiety and wit were the life of all tables; and induced others. 
to put the glaſs round chearfully, though he himſelf never 
drank wine to exceſs, When the armies engaged, he per- 
formed his duty to a miracle. Alcibiades having been thrown 
down- and wounded, Socrates placed himſelf before him, 
defended him valiantly, and, in fight'of the whole army, 
prevented him and His arms from being taken by the enemy. 
The prize of valour was juſtly due to Socrates 3 but as the 
generals ſeemed inclined to decree it to Wie indes, on ac- 
count of his illuſtrious birth; Socrates, who only ſought ; 
for opportunities to inflame him with defire of true glory, 
contributed more than any other perſon, by the noble elogium 
he made on his courage, to cauſe the crown and, compleat 
ſuit of armour (which was the prize of valour) to be ad- 
Judged to Alcibiades. f 
Notwithſtanding the loſs which the Corinthians had ſuſ- 
tained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidza did not 
change their conduct. The city was therefore beſieged, 
(i) The Corinthians, fearing to leſe' a place of ſo much im- 
portance, addreſſed their allies in the ftrongeſt terms; who 
all in conjunction with them, ſent a deputation to Lode 
mon, to complain of the Athenians, as having infringed the 
articles of peace. The Lacedæmonians admitted them to 
audience in one of their ordinary aſſemblies. The people 
of Ægina, though very much diſguſted at the Athenians, 
did not ſend a deputation publickly thither, for fear of 
giving umbrage to a republic to which they were ſubject, but 
they acted in ſecret as ftrenuouſly as the reſt. The Mega- 
rians * vehemently againſt the Athenians, that 
(contrary. 
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(contrary to the law of nations, and in prejudice of the 
treaty concluded. between the Greeks) they had prohibited 
them, by a public decree, acceſs to their fairs and markets, 
and excluded them from all the ports dependent on them. 
(4) By that decree, according to Plutarch &, the Athenians 
declared an eternal and irreconcileable hatred aquind Megara; 
and ordained that all Megarians Thould be put to death, that 
ſet foot in Athens ; 3 and that all the Athenian generals, when 
they took the uſual oath, ſhould ſwear expreſsly, that they 
would ſend a body of ſoldiers twice a year, to lay waſte the 
territories of the Megarenſes. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian em- 
baſſador, who ſpoke with the utmoſt force and freedom. He 
repreſented to the Lacedzmonians, that as they themſelves 
never ſwerved from the moſt inviolable integrity, either in 
public or private tranſactions, they, for that very reaſon, 
were leſs ſuſpicious of the probity of others; and that their 
own moderation prevented their diſcovering the ambition of 
their enemies: That inſtead of flying, with inſtant activity, 
to meet dangers and calamities, they never attempted to 


remedy them, till they were quite cruſhed by them: That 


by their indolence and ſupineneſs, they had given the Athe- 
nians an opportunity of attaining, by inſenſible degrees, their 
preſent height of grandeur and power : That it was quite 
different with regard to the Athenians, <* That this active, 


vigilant, and indefatigable people were never at reſt them- 


85 — nor would ſuffer any other nation to be ſo. Em- 
G 2 « ployed, 
( Plut. in Pericl. p. 168, | 


* According to Plutarch, 
fome per ſons pretended that Pe- 
ricles had cauſed this decree to 
be enacted, to revenge the pri- 
vate injury done to Aſpaſia, 


| from whoſe houſe the people of 


Megara had carried off twvo 
courtezans 3 and he cites ſome 
werſes of Ariſtophanes, who, 
in a comedy entitled, The 


Acharnanians 1 reproaches Pe- 
ricles <vith this. action. But 
Thucydides, a contemporary 
author, and wwho was very 
well acquainted with all the 
tranſactions of Athens, dees not 
ſay a ord of this affair; and 
he is much more worthy of be- 
lief than a poet, wvbo vas a 


profe Yea flanderer and ſatyrif/, 
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4e ployed, (ſays he) wholly in their projects, they form 
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only ſuch as are of the greateſt and moſt intrepid nature 
their deliberations are ſpeedy, and their executions the 
ſame, One enterprize ſerves only as a ſtep to a ſecond, 
Whether they are ſucceſsful or unfortunate, they turn 
every thing to their advantage; and never ſtop in their 


career, or are diſcouraged. But you, who are oppreſſed 
by ſuch formidable enemies, are lulled aſleep in a fatal 


tranquillity; and do not reflect, that a man who deſires 
to live calm and eaſy, muſt not only forbear injuring 
others, but alſo not let any ill be done to himſelf; and 
that juſtice conſiſts, not only in forbearing to commit 


evil ourſelves, but in avenging that done to us by others, 


Shall I be ſo free as to fay it ? Your integrity is of too 


antique a caſt for the preſent ſtate of affairs. It is ne- 


ceſſary for men, in politicks as well as in all other things, 
to conform always to the times. When a people are at 
peace, they may follow their antient maxims; but when 
they are involved in a variety of difficulties, they muſt 
try new expedients, and ſet every engine at work to ex- 


tricate themſelves. It was by theſe arts that the Athenians 


have increaſed their power ſo much. Had you imitated 
their activity, they would not have diſpoſſeſſed us of Cor- 
cyra, and would not now be laying fiege to Potidæa. 
Follow, at leaft, their example on this occaſion, by ſuc- 
couring the Potidzans and the reſt of your allies, as your 
duty obliges you ; and do not force your friends and neigh- 
bours, by forfaking them, to have es out of de- 
ſpair, to other powers.“ 


The Athenian embaſſador, who was come to Sparta 


upon other affairs, and was in the aſſembly, did not think 


it adviſable to let this ſpeech go unanſwered. He put the 


Lacedæmonians in mind, of the ſtill recent ſervices that the 
republic, by which he was ſent, had done to all Greece, 
which (he ſaid) merited ſome regard: and that therefore 


it 


uſed to leſſen it's power. That the Athenians could not 


ought not to be envied, much leſs ſhould endeavours be 
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be charged with having uſurped an empire over Greece 
ſince it was merely at the entreaty of their allies, and in 
ſome meaſure with the conſent of Sparta, that they had been 
forced to take the abandoned helm: That thoſe who mur- 
mured, did it without grounds; and only from the averſion 
which mankind in general have to dependance and ſubjection, 
though of the gentleſt and moſt equitable kind : That he 
exhorted them to employ à ſufficient time in deliberating, 
before they came to a reſolution ; and not involve themſelves 


and all Greece in a war, which would neceſſarily be attended 
with the moſt fatal conſequences, That gentle methods may 


be found, for terminating the differences of the allies, with- 
out breaking at once into open violence. However, that the 
Athenians, in caſe of an invaſion, were able to oppoſe force 
with force ; and would prepare for a vigorous defence, after 


having invoked, againſt Sparta, the deities who take ven- 


geance of thoſe that forſwear themſelves, and who violate 
the faith of treaties. 

The embaſſadors being withdrawn, ol the affair debated, 
the majority were for war, But before it paſſed into an act, 
Archidamus king of Sparta, ſetting himſelf aboye thoſe pre- 


judices which ſo ſtrongly byaſſed the reſt, and directing his 


views to futurity, made a ſpeech, in which he fet forth the dread- 
ful cqnſequences of the war they were going to embark in; 


ſhewed the ſtrength of the Athenians ; exhorted them firſt 
to try gentle methods, which they thanndbljes had ſeemed to 


approve ; but to make, in the mean time, the neceſlary pre- 
parations for carrying on ſo important an enterprize, and not 
be under any apprehenſions, that their moderation and delays 
would be branded with the name of cowardice, fince their 
paſt actions ſecured them from any ſuſpicion of that kind. 


But, notwithſtanding all theſe wiſe expoſtulations, a war 


was reſolved. The people cauſed the allies to return into the 
aſſembly, and declared to them, that in their opinion the 
Athenians were the aggreſſors; but that it would be expedient 
firſt to aſſemble all who were in the alliance, in order that 
peace or war might be agtegd upon unanimouſly, This decree 
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66 The HISTORY of f the [A. Law 
of the Lacedæmonians was made the fourteenth year of the 
truce; and was not owing ſo much to the complaints of the 


allies, as to the jealouſy of the Athenian power, which had | 


already ſubjected a conſiderable part of Greece. 

(&) Accordingly the allies were convened a ſecond time, 
They all gave their votes, in their ſeveral turns, from the 
greateſt city to the leaſt, and war was reſolved by a general 
conſent. However, as they had not- yet made any prepara- 
tions, it was judged adviſable to begin them immediately ; 
and while this was doing, in order to gain time, and obſerye 


the neceſſary formalities, to ſend embaſſadors to Athens, to 


complain of the violation of the treaty. 
The firſt who were ſent thither, reviving an antient com- 


| phint, required of the Athenians to expel out of their city 


the deſcendants of thoſe who had profaned the temple of 
Minerva in the affair of * Cylon, As Pericles was of that 
family by the mother's fide, the view of the Lacedæmonians, 


in their making this demand, was, either to procure his 


baniſhment or leſſen his authority. However, it was not 
complied with. The ſecond embaſſadors required, that the 
fiege of Potidæa ſhould be raiſed, and the liberty of ZEgina 
reſtored, and above all, that the decree againſt the Megarians 
ſhould be repealed ; declaring, that otherwiſe no accommo- 
dation could take place, In fine, a third embaſſador came, 
who took no notice of any of theſe particulars, but only 
faid, that the Lacedzmonians were for peace ; but that this 
could never be, except the Athenians ſhould ceaſe to 9 
the liberties of Greece. 


() Thucyd, 1. 1. p. 734, & 93. 


* This Cylon ſeized on the where they afterwards were 
ritadel of Athens above an taken out by force, and cut to 
bundred ears before, Thoſe pieces. Thoſe ꝛubo adviſed this 


who followed bim, being be- murder were declared guilty of 
freged in it, and reduced to impi 77 and ſacrilege, and as 


extreme famine, fled for ſhelter ſuch baniſhed, However, they 


to the temple Ev Minerva, were recalled ſome time my 
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SECT, XIV. Troubles excited againſt Pericles. He de- 
termines the Athenians to engage in war. " again 1 Lace- 
dæmonians. 

(1) ERICLES oppoſed all theſe demands with great 

vigour, and eſpecially that relating to the Megarians. 


He had great credit in Athens, and at the ſame time had many 


enemies, Not daring to attack him at firſt in perſon, they 


cited his moſt intimate friends, and thoſe for wham he had 


the greateſt eſteem, as Phidias, Aſpaſia, and Anaxagoras, 
before the people, and their deſign in this was, to ſound how 
the people ſtood affected towards Pericles himſelf, 


Dhidias was accuſed of having embezzled conſiderable ſums 
in the caſting the ſtatue of Minerva, which was his maſter- 


piece, The proſecution having been carried on with the 


uſual forms, before the aſſembly of the people, not a ſingle 


proof of Phidias's pretended embezzlement appeared : for, 


that artiſt, from beginning that ſtatue, had, by Pericles's 


advice, contrived the workmanſhip of the gold in ſuch a 
manner, that all of it might be taken off and weighed ; 

which accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in 8 
of all the ſpectators. But Phidias had witneſſes againſt him, 
the truth of whoſe evidence he could neither diſpute nor 


filence ; theſe were the fame and beauty of his works, the 


ever-exiſting cauſes of the envy which attacked him. The 
circumſtance which they could leaſt forgive in him was, his 


having repreſented to the life (in the battle of the Amazons, 


engraved on the ſhield of the goddeſs) his own perſon, and 
that of Pericles (m): and, by an imperceptible art, he had 
ſo blended and incorporated theſe figures with the whole 
work, that it was impoſſible to eraſe them, without disfiguring 
and taking to pieces the whole ſtatue, Phidias was therefore 
dragged to priſon, where he came to his end, either by the 
common courſe of nature, or by poiſon. Other authors ſay, 
that he was only baniſhed, and that after his exile he made 
the famous ſtatue of Jupiter at Olympia, It is not poſſible 
| 'to 
(1) Plut. in Pericl. p. 169, 169, (n) Ariſtdt, in 
kractat. de mund. p. 61 3 | | | 
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to excuſe in any manner, the ingratitude of the Athenians, 
in thus making a priſon or death the reward of a maſter- 


piece of art; nor their exceſſive rigour, in puniſhing, as a 
capital crime, an action that appears innocent in itſelf ; or 


which, to make the worſt of it, was a vanity Wy pager 


able in ſo great an artiſt, 


Aſpaſia, a native of Miletus in Ala, had ſettled in Athens, 


where ſhe was become very famous, not ſo much for the 


charms of her perſon, as for her. vivacity and ſolidity of 


wit, and her great knowledge. All the illuſtrious men in 
the city thought it an honour to frequent her houſe, (n) So- 


crates himſelf uſed to viſit her conſtantly ; and was not 
aſhamed to paſs for her pupil, and to own that he had learnt 
rhetoric from her. + Pericles declared alſo, that he was ob- 


liged to Aſpaſia for his eloquence, which ſo greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed him in Athens ; and that it was from her converſation 
he had imbibed the Warn of the art of policy, for ſhe 
was exceedingly well verſed in the maxims of government, 
Their intimacy was owing to ſtill ſtronger motives. Pericles 


did not leve his wife; he reſigned her very freely to another 


man, and ſupplied her place with Aſpaſia, whom he loved 
paſſionately, though her reputation was more than ſuſpicious, 
Aſpaſia was therefore accuſed of impiety and a diſſolute con- 
duct; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that Pericles 
ſaved her, by his intreaties, and by the compaſſion he raiſed 


in the judges, by ſhedding abundance of tears whilſt her cauſe 


was pleading, a behaviour little conſiſtent with the dignity of 
his character, and the rank of ſupreme head of the moſt 
powerful ſtate of Greece. 

A decree had paſſed, by which informations v were ordered 
to be taken out againſt all ſuch * perſons as denied what was 


- alcribed 
(m) Plut. in Menex. p. 235. 


* Tea via 4 vofeig evrac, ture, and prefided in the go- 


7 Moyes rept Toy fuerap- wernment of the univerſe ; de- 
pivv did u g. Anaxagoras firoyed, by that 72 hem, the plu- 
teaching, that the divine in- rality ef gods, their powers, and 


telligence alone gave a regular all the peculiar funttions which 
motion to all the parts of ng= were — to tbem. 


A. Long:) Pzrxs1ans: and Grtcians. 69 
aſcribed to the miniſtry of the gods ; or thoſe philoſophers 


* and others who taught præternatural 8 and the motions 
8 of the heavens, doctrines on this occaſion conſidered injurious 
5 to the eſtabliſhed religion. The ſcope and aim of this decree 


was, to make Pericles ſuſpected with regard to theſe matters, 
becauſe Anaxagoras had been his maſter. This philoſopher 

| taught, that one only intelligence had modified. the chaos, 
5 and diſpoſed the univerſe in the beautiful order in which we 
- now ſee it; which tended directly to depreciate the gods of 
the pagangſyſtem. Pericles thinking it would be impoſſible 
for him to fave his life, ſent him out of the * to a place 
of ſafety. 

The enemies of Pericles ſeeing that the people approved 
and received with pleafure all theſe accuſations, they im- 
peached that great man himſelf, and charged him with em- | 
bezzling the public monies during his adminiſtration, A de- 
cree was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in im- 
mediately his accompts; was to be tried for oppreſſion and 
rapine; and the cauſe to be adjudged by fifteen hundred 
judges. Pericles had no real cauſe of fear, becauſe in the 
adminiſtration of the public affairs his conduct had always 
been irreproachable, eſpecially on the ſide of intereſt: he 
could not however but be under ſome apprehenſions from the 
ill-will of the people, when he confidered their great levity 
and inconſtancy. One day when Alcibiades, (then very 
young) went to vifit Pericles, he was told that he was not 
to be ſpoke with, becauſe of ſome affairs of great conſequence 
in which he was then engaged. Alcibiades enquiring what 
theſe mighty affairs were, was anſwered, that Pericles was 
N preparing to give in his accompts. He ought rather, ſays 
Alcibiades, not give them in: and indeed this was what Pe- 
| ricles at laſt reſolved. To allay the ſtorm, he made a reſo- 
lution t6 oppoſe the inclination the people diſcovered for the 
Peloponneſian war no longer, preparations for which had 
been long carrying on, firmly perſuaded that this would ſoon 
ſilence all complaints againft him; that envy would yield to 
2 more powerful motive; and that the citizens, when in ſuch 
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imminent danger, would not fail of throwing themſelves i into 
this arms, and ſubmit implicitly to his conduQ, from his 
great power, and exalted reputation, 

(* This is What ſome hiſtorians have related; and the 
comie poets, in the life- time, and under the eye, = it were, 
of Pericles, ſpread ſuch a report in public, to ſully, if poſſible, 
his reputation and merit, which drew upon him the envy and 


* 


enmity of many. Plutarch, on this occaſion, makes a re- 


flection which may be of great ſervice, not only to thoſe in 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, but to all ſortMof perſons, 


das well as of advantage in the ordinary commerce of life. 


He thinks it ſtrange, when actions are good in themſelves, 
and manifeſtly laudable in all reſpects, that men, purely to 
diſcredit illuſtrious perſonages, ſhould pretend to dive into 


their hearts; and from a fpirit of the vileſt and moſt abject 
' malice, ſhould aſcribe ſuch views and intentions to them, as. 


they poſſibly never ſo much as imagined. He, on the con- 
trary, wiſhes, when the motive is obſcure, and the ſame 


action may be conſidered in different lights, that men would 


always view it in the moſt favourable, and incline to judge 
candidly of it. He applies this maxim to the reports which 


Had been ſpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the 
. Peloponneſian war, merely from private views of intereſt ; 


whereas, the whole tenor of his paſt conduct ought to have 
convineed every body, that it was wholly from reaſons of 


Nate, and for the good of the public, that he at laft acquieſced 


in an opinion, which he had hitherto thought it incumbent 
on him to oppoſe, 
(e) Whilſt this affair was carrying on at Athens, the La- 


cedæmonians ſent ſeveral embaſſies thither, one after another, 


to make the various demands above-mentioned, At laſt the 
affair was debated in the afſembly of the people, and it was 
reſolved they ſhould firſt deliberate upon all the articles, 
before they gave a poſitive anſwer, O inions, as is uſual in 


theſe caſes, were divided; and ſome were for aboliſhing the 


decree 
60 Plut, de Herod, RY p. $55, 8 is (e) Thu- 


eyd. I. 1. p. 93—99. Diod. I. 12. p. 95-97 


A. Long.} Pensrans/and Grrcrans: 7+ 
decree enacted againſt Megara, which ne the chief ob- 


ſtacle to the peace. 

Pericles ſpoke on this occaſion with the utmoſt 1 of 
eloquence, which his view to the public welfare and the 
honour of his country, rendered more vehement and trium- 
phant than it had ever appeared before. He ſhewed in the 


firſt place, that the decree relating to Megara, on which the 


greateſt ſtreſs was laid, was not of ſo little conſequence as 


they imagined : That the demand made by the Lacedzmo- | 


nians on that head, was merely to ſound the diſpoſition of 


the Athenians, and to try whether it would be poſſible to 


frighten them out of their deſign ; that ſhould they recede 
on this occaſion, it would betray fear and weakneſs : That 
the affair was of no leſs importance than the giving up to- 
the Lacedæmonians the empire which the Athenians had poſ- 
ſeſſed during ſo many years, by their courage and reſolution :: 


That ſhould the Athenians ſubmit on this occaſion, the La- 


cedemonians would immediately preſcribe.new. laws to them, 


as to a people ſeized with dread ; whereas, if they made 
a vigorous reſiſtance, their pa would be obliged to. 


treat them, at leaft, on the foot of equals ; That with regard 


to the preſent matters in diſpute, arbiters might be choſen, 
in order to adjuſt them in an amicable way; but that it did. 
not become the Lacedzmonians to command the Athenians. 
in a magiſterial way, to quit Potidæa, to free Ægina, and. 


| revoke the decree relating to Megara: That ſuch imperious 
behaviour was directly contrary to the treaty, which declared 


in expreſs terms, That ſpould any diſputes ariſe among the 
allies, they ſhould be decided by pacific methods, AND WITH- 
OUT ANY PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP 
ANY PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED : That the 


ſureſt way to prevent a government from being eternally con- 


teſting about it's poſſeſſions, is to take up arms, and diſpute 


it's rights ſword in hand: That the Athenians had juſt reaſon. 


to believe they would gain their cauſe this way ; and to give 


them a ſtronger idea of this truth, he ſet before them, in a 


the moſt pompous light, the pref ſtate of Athens, ee 
a very 
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a very particular account of it's treaſures, revenues, fleets, 


land as well as ſea-forces, and thoſe of it's allies ; contraſt. 
ing theſe ſeveral things with the poverty of the Lacedæmo- 


nians, who (he faid) had no money, which is the finews of 


war, not to mention the poor condition of their navy, on 

which they moſt depended. (p) And indeed, it appeared by 
the treaſury, that the Athenians had brought from Delos to 
their city nine thouſand fix hundred talents, which amount 
to about twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. The 
annual contributions of the allies amounted to four hundred 


and ſixty talents, that is, to near fourteen hundred thouſand. 
French livres. In caſes of neceſſity, the Athenians would 


find infinite reſources from the ornaments of the temples, 


fince thoſe of the ſtatue of mart only, amounted to 


fifty talents of gold, that is, fifteen hundred thouſand French 


N Uivres, which might be taken from the ſtatue without ſpoiling 


it in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on again in more 
auſpicious times. With regard to the land- forces, they 


amounted to very near thirty thouſand men, and the fleet 


conſiſted of three hundred gallies, Above all, he adviſed 


them not to venture a battle in their own country againſt 


the Peloponneſians, whoſe troops were ſuperior in number 
to theirs; not to regard the laying waſte of their lands, as 

they might eaſily be reſtored to their former condition; but 
to conſider the loſs of their men as highly linportant; be- 
cauſe irretrievable z to make their whole policy conſiſt in 
defending their os, and preſerving the empire of the ſea, 
which would certainly one day give them the ſuperiority over 
their enemics, He laid down the plan for carrying on the 
war, not for a ſingle campaign, but during the whole time 
it might laſt ; and enumerated the evils they had to fear, 
if they deviated from that ſyſtem, Pericles, after adding 


other conſiderations, taken from the genius or character, and 
the internal government of the two ” republics ; the one un- 
certain and fluQuating in it's deliberations, and rendered fill 


flower in the execution, from it's being obliged to wait for 
+ th 2 a par: | 
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che W of it's allits/; the other Tpeedy, de te, 
t. independent, and miſtreſs of it's reſolutions, v erg is no, in- 

8 different cireumftatice with regard to the Faecefs- of en enter 
er res: Perieles, I fa concluded ue ſpeech, and, gave, his 

opinion ad follhyws : . We have no Wore to do but to diſmiſs 

*. « the ambäſſndors, and to give them this anſu wer, that we 

permit thoſe of Megara to trade with Athens, upon con- 


= «, dition that, the Lacedæmonans d& not rohibit either 4 us, 

t © or our allies, to trade with them. With regard te the 
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nians to make Fe gainſt the people of: Sicily. Then lane 
In it an army of above 155 handred thouſand men, and. 
thither a fleet af two th opland. thips, and upwards of. 
thoufand ſ mall veſſels for. the baggage, Sg. „Hawmilcar, 
ableſt of the Carthaginian generals ak /that time, Was 
with this expedition. ; However,. the * WAS: dot answer 
able to de mighty {Preparations ; the 4 Carthaginians. were 
entirely defeated by Gel tee that vs had the chief 
authority in Syracd + ee e ils 159 % 
6h This Gelop Way: horn. in a city of Se e en 
S ws . and, SYS -=_ 
5, whence. perhaps. regret, is narnę. ? 
5 e very, much, in the wars which; Hispecrtes, 
tyrant. of Gela, ; carried on againſs, the neighbouring powers, 
maſt of whor he, fuhdued, And was meat taking Aynamiſe; 
2 the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretanem of 
defending the rights. ang. poſſedſion.. of che tynantrrabild@n, 
took, up arms againſt. his gp Citisens, and h Wag overeaaie 
21 in a battle, poſſeſſed himſelf ef che government in 
own name. Some time after he made himſelf maſter alſo 


of Syracuſe, by the aſſiſfancæ of fome exilks whom he had 
cauſed to return igto it: and Nh had engaged the populace 
| to open, the HE of that TY to Ry He then $$ 
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that time, of being ſoon, invaded by the Canthaginians, was 
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Vas extremely political in his cnduct; d when news was 
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5 Terillus, former 
- Theron, wither 


bent a truſey erkbn With nch prifthts; with 6rders for him 
to Wait che ue ef dhe firſt? birtle, Aid in caſe Rags, 
Houta be: victortous, it 1 Homvape Fo lth in his nate, 
huren es beg back dit mute. T's Can. Np 
They" re med M8 f Ut POLLY hicitat of 


tyrant Min, but de | 
who" taghted” at Apgrigentum, 
nily ef che keter wits one ef the molt © iltuBtrious of a 
Greece, being deſterded in 4 dreck Ine from Cadrhus, | "He 
married #0 he fly, which at chat tithe rüfed at 1080 


n, and whith eonlifted of four Brothers, Gelon, I. 


Polyoolonj 288 PWGANKG,”” Tie Matti Nis" dswzbiet Ep 
the Erg, ia taken! th, Biel if the Oh 85 

Hamilcar having landed at Panbrmus, began by laying 
Setze to Fes. Getoh Wich a great army to the 
ſuccour uf his father-in-law 5*When uniting, they defeaty 
the [Carthaginians, arti. wid moſt complea 
— ooh 

The battle wat/fought the fans day with that of # Ther- 
mopylæß the eircufnſtanees of which 1 have related in the 
() hiſtory of the Carthiginiats, One remarkable circutn- 
ſtance in the conditions ef the peace, 1 which Gelon preferibed 
the conquered; was, that they feuld ceaſe to ſactifice their 
children to the god Satam; whith ſhows, it the fame time, 
the cruelty. of the Carthaginians; aid the piety of Gelon. 

The ſpoils won on this dec, were of infirientt value. 
DIE weiten part of them e 

es te eee 
0 0 1. p. 153. Pfut. in Apophth. p. 1755. 
* Herodotics 2 that this. un, that txalted their courage 


battle was j 1 9 le fr t 
with that of: Salanin which imagined es ffrong 
ener Ampeg dun — tee, 


For abe Greeks, informed of and 0 Pur an end to the av, 
be 7 s ſucceſſes, intreated bim to their own aduantage, with- 
zo Juccour them againſt Xerxes, out the a 208 an * 
voie they would bs have | oth 42 — . 7 | 


done 19 5 the battle F Sal- 
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75 The He $TORY. of the LA bag 


of the temples in Syracuſe, They alſo took an incredible 


uu amber of 1 Theſe he ſhared, with. the utmoſt 


equity, with his, alles, who employed them, after putting 
Srons on their feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building 
magnificent edifices, as well for the ornament as the utility 


of the eities. Several of the citizens of Atrigentum had 


5 five hundred for his own ſhare. „ len. kar 
(t) Gelon, after fo glorious a victory, ſo far. from growing 
more proud a aughty, behaved with greater affability and 
humanity chan ever towards the citizens and his allies. 
Being returned from the campaign, he convened-the aſſembly 
of the Syrsenfans, who were ordered to comę armed into it. 
He ever, "he hirgſelf. came: unarmed  thither 3. declared to 
the aſſembly. every ſtep of his conduct z the uſes to which 
he had a pplied the ſeyeral ſums with Vhich he had been in- 
truſted, — in what manner he had employed his authority; 
adding, that if they had any complaints to make againſt 


bim, his perſon. and life. were at their diſpoſal. All the 
people, ſtruck with ſo unexpected a ſpeech, znd ſtill more 


with the unuſual confidence he repoſed in them, anſwered by 


acclamations of joy, praiſe, and gratitude; and immediately, 


with one conſent, inveſted him with the ſupreme- authority, 
and the title of king. (2) And, to preſerve to lateſt poſterity, 
the remembrance of. Gelpn's s memorable action, who had 


come into the aflembly; and put his life into the hands of 
the Syracuſans, they erected a ſtatue in honour of him, ; 


wherein he was repreſented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, 


ungirded, and unarmed. This ſtatue met 'afterwhrds' with 


a very fingular fate, and orthy of the motives which had 
occaſioned it's ſetting up. Timoleon, above a hundred and 
thirty years after, having reſtored the Syracuſans to their 


Uberty, thought it. adviſable, in order to eraſe” from it all 


traces of tyrannical government, and at the ſame time to 
aſſiſt the wants of the people, to ſell publickæly all the ftatues 


of thoſe ne and Fan who had mo it till that 


e Time: 
60 A. M. 3526. Ant, ]. G. 479. $44 Plut, in al 


Timol, 5. 247. Alan. . 13. + 37, Sin W e 20s 
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A Losgl Fissiuns Ad Untotans 575 
time. But firſt, he brought them ts a trial, as b mad 

criminals $ hearing the depofifions and witneſſes upon ach 
of them, They all were condemned unanimouſly, the ſtatue 
ef Gelon only excepted; which found an eloquent advocate 


and defender, in the warm and fincere gratitude which the 
citizens retained for that great may, whoſe virtue they revered 


as if he had been fill alive. 

The Syracuſans had no cauſe to repent thete having in- 
truſted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. This did 
not add to his khown zeal for their intereſts, but only enabled 
him ts do them. more important ſervices. (x) For, by a 


change till then unheard of, and of which e Tacitus found 


no example, except in Veſpaſian, he was the firft man whom . 
the ſovereignty made the better matt, He made v pwards of 
ten thouſand foreigners, Who had ferved under him, denizens. 
His views were, to people the capital, te erer the power 
of the ſtate, t6 reward the ſervices of his brave and faithful 
ſoldiers; and to attach them more ſtrongly to Syracuſe, from 
the ſenſe of the advantageous ſetflemetit they had een 
in being incorporated with the citizens; 

He was particularly famotis for his inviolable antertty, 
truth, and fidelity to his engagements; 2 Ong very efferi- 
tial to a prince, the” only ans pub of gaining him the 
love and confidence of his ſubſects, and of foreigners, and 
which therefore ought to be corifidered as the baſis of all juſt 
policy and good government. Having occaſion for money to 
carry on an expedition he meditated, (this, very oP 
was before he had ene over the Carthaginiana) he 
dreſſed the people, in order to obtain a contribution — 
them : but finding the Syracuſans onwilling to be at that 
expenee, he told them, that he aſſced nothing but à loan, 
and that he would engage te repay it as ſoon as the war mould 
be over. The money was advanced, and repaid punctually 
at the promiſed time. How happy is that 633 

11 fach 
6 Died, I. 11. p. 55. % Phot, in Apophth, p. 175. 
yo "on omnium ante ſe n in melius mutatus eſt. 
ap. 1. c. 30 
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The HISTORY of hs 1A. Long; 


- juſtice and equity are exerciſed ;. and how - miſtaken 
are thoſe miniſters pad Fire, who "violate dem in the 


birth, or ander * t to 


(+ plot in we. p. 175. 


wc One of the <bief objects of his kg wy in 
which his ſucceſſor imitated him, was to make the cultiva- 
tion of the lands be conſidered as an honourable employment. 
It is well known how fruitful Sicily. was in corn; and the 
. Immenſe revenues which might be. produced from ſo rich 
a ſoil when induftriouſly cultivated, He animated the hu. 
bandman by his preſence, and delighted ſometimes in ap- 
pearing at their head, in the ſame manner as on other occz- 
Hons he had marched at the head of armies. . His intention, 
2 Plutarch, was not merely to make the country-rich and 
Fruitful, but alſo to exerciſe his ſubjects, to accuſtom and inure 
them to toils, and by that means to preſerve them from 
a thouſand: diſorders, which inevitably follow a {oft and indo- 
Jent life. There are few maxims (in point of policy). on 
« which the antients haye inſiſted more ſtrongly, than on that 
relating to the cultivation of their lands; a manifeſt proof 
of their great wiſdom, and the profound knowledge they 
had of what conſtitutes the ſtrength and ſolid happineſs of 
(a) Xenophon, in a dialogue, the ſubject of which 
is eee entitled Higro, ſhows the great advantage it 
would be to a tate, were the king ſtudious to reward thoſe 
who ſhould excel | in huſbandry, and whatever relates to the cul. 
tivation of lands. He ſays the ſame of war, of trade, and 
of all the arts; on which occaſion, if honours were paid to 
all thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in them, „ it Would 
give uniyerſal life and motion; would excite' a noble and 
laudable emulation among the citizens, and give riſe” to a 
thouſand. inventions for the improvement of thoſe arts. 
It goes / not appear that Gelon had been educated in the 
fame manner as the children of the rich among the Greeks, 
who were taught muſic, and the art of playing on inſtru- 
ments very carefully. Poſſibly this· was becauſe of his mean 
the little uw .he ſet | on thoſe 


kind 


(a) P.'916, 977. 


„„ „„ enn Win. 


- ft wa 
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"A Long.) PERSIANS. and Gapcrans: 79 
Lind of exerciſes, 4s (3) e day at an entertainment, when, 
according to the uſual cuſtom, a lyre was preſented to each 


of the gueſts z when it was Gelon's turn, inſtead of touch 
ing the inſtrument as the reſt had done, he cauſed his 755 
to be brought, mounted him with wonderful agility 


grace, and ſhowed that he had learnt a nobler E the 


playing on the lyre. 

(e) From the defeat of the — in Sicily, the 
ſeveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syracuſe 
was particularly happy in it's tranquillity, under the auſpi- 
cious government of Gelon. He was not born in Syracuſe, 


and yet all the inhabitants of that city, though ſo extremely 
jealous of their liberty, had forced him in f manner to be 
their king. Though an alien, the ſupreme power went in 


ſearch of him, not courted with any art or indycement but 


thoſe of merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all 


the duties of the regal office, as well as it's great weight; 
and he accepted it with no other view but the good of his 
people. He thought himſelf only king for the defence of 
the ſtate, to preſerve the good order of ſociety, to protedt 
innocence and juſtice, and to exhibit to all his ſubjects, in 
his ſimple, modeſt, active and regular life, a pattern of 
every civil virtue. The whole of royalty that he aſſumed 


was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the public welfarg, | 


and the ſweet ſatisfaction which reſults from making millions 
happy by his cares: in à word, he « conſidered the ſovereignty 
as an obligation, and a means to procure tbe felicity of a 
oreater number of men. He baniſhed from it pomp, often- 
tation, licentiouſneſs, and impunity for crimes. . He did not 
affect the appearance of reigning, but contented himſelf with 
making the laws reign. He never mage his inferiots feel 
that he was their maſter, but only inculcated to them that 
both th himſelf and they ought to ſubmit to reaſon and juſtice. 
To induce their obedience, he employed no other methods 
but perſuaſion and a good example, which * the weapops 


(5) Plut, in e Þ» 17% 0 Pied, I 11. 
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of virtue, and alone "—_— 2 fincere, and. uninterrupted 
obedience. _. 
N highly dear to all his ſubjefts, 8 


reputation equally diffuſed within and without his kingdoms ; j 


theſe were the fruits of that wiſdom which he retained on the 
throne to the laſt gaſp, His reign was ſhort, and only juſt 


ſhowed him in a manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his perſon 


an example of a great, good, and true king. He left. the 


world, after having reigned only ſeven. years, to the infinite 


regret of all his ſubjeQts. Every fatnily imagined itſelf deprived 


of it s beſt friend, it's protector and father. The people erect- 


ed, in the place where his wife Demarata had been buried, a 
pplendid mauſolæum, ſurrounded with nine towers of a ſurprie- 
ing height and magnificence 3 and decreed thoſe: honours to 
him, which were then paid to the demi-gods or heroes. The 
Carthaginians afterwards demoliſhed the mauſolæum, and A- 


, ga th che th the towers : but, ſays the hiftorian, neither violence, 


envy, nor time, which deſtroys all groſſer things, copld de- 

roy the glory of his fame, or aboliſh the memory of his ex- 

alted virtues and noble actions, which love and gratitude * 
engraved in the hearts of the Sicilians. 


II. Hizzo. (d) Aſter Gelon's death, the ſcepter continn- 


ed near twelve years in his family. He was ſucceeded by 
Hiero, his eldeft brother. 


It will be neceſſary for us, in order to reconeile the au- 


thors who have writ on this prince, ſome of whom declare 


Him to have been a good king, and others a deteſtable tyrant ; 
it will be neceſſary, I fay, to diſtinguiſh the periods, It is 
very probable that Hiero, dazzled, in the beginning of his 
reign, by the glitter of ſovereign power, and cortuyted by the 
flattery of his courtiers, ſtudiouſſy endeavoured. to deviate from 
that path which his predeceſſor had pointed out. to him, and 
in which he had found himſelf fo happy. (e) This young 
prince was avaricious, headſtrong, unjuſt, and ſtudious of no- 
__ but the gratification of his paſſions, without ever endea- 


: vouring 
(4) A, M. 353% Ant. J. C, n. E be Diod. l. ab 
Fe 51. 


A. Long,] e Bog IRECIANSs: BJ 
vouring £0 acquire EIT TRL of the people : who, 
on the other 8 utmoſt averſion for a prince, "whom 
they locked upon ab a tyrant over them, rather than as 4 king; 
and' nothing but the veneration they had for Gelon's mem memory, 
prevents from breaking ot. 
{f) Some time after he had aſcended TEN chips, he had 
violent ſuſpicions of Polyzelus his brother, whoſe { 
among the citizens made him fear that he had 4 eg to de- 
poſe him. ' However, In order to Tid himſelf without noile 5 
an enemy whom he fancied” very angetoils, he reſolved to 
put him at the head of fome'f 5 he was going to ſend to the 
ſuccour of the Sibaritæ againſt the Orotonienſes, hoping that 
he would periſh in the expedition. His Brother's refuſal to 
actept this command, made him the more violent againft him. 
Theron, who had married Polyzelus's daughter, joined with 
his father-in-law.” Y "This | gave riſe to great differences of Jong 
duration. between the Kings of Syracuſe 2 and Agrigentum ; 
however, oof at Sn oh were reconciled 5 the wiſe mediation d 


K 


( At firſt, an infirm m ſtate of t which) Was « increaſed 
by repeated E Save Hi iero an opportunity of thinking 
ferioully ; ; after Which he reſolved to ſend for men of learning, 
who might converſe agreeably with him, and furniſh Ti 
with uſeful instructions, The moſt famous poets "of the a 
came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, 100 
Epicharmus; and it is affirmed, that their delightful conver- 
ſation did not a little contribute to ſoften the cruel and favage 
diſpoſition of Hiero. . 

(7) Plutarch 2 a noble ſaying of his, "which thows ap 
excellent diſpoſition in a prince, He declared, that his palace 
and his ears ſhould be always open to every man who would 
tell him the truth, and that without diſguiſe or reſerve. 


The 


(f) Diod. 1, 13. p. 36. Schol. i a Pind, 5 han, 
46 86 7 lg „ in 0 ) 
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The poets abgvementiqned « et n i poetry, 
but were alſo poticfſed. of a great. fund of learning, and con- 
ſidered and conſulted as the fages of their timer. This is what 


vs PSI S | 


Cicero ſays particularly of „ He had a Seat aſ- 


on ones 6 King6.200 | een it was, 


incline him. to virtue. 1212 2 20015 45 
W's They. often uſed nne on ble bes 
obſerved on another occaſion, that Hiero,in.ons.of theſe-comver- 
ſationd, aſked Simonides his opinion. with regard to the nature 
and attributes of the Deity, The latter defired one day's time 
to. configder-of ik 3. the next day he.aſked two, and went on in- 
creaſing in che oportian. The prince preſſing him 
to give his reaſons for cet delays, he confeliod, that the ſub. 
Jett was above his comprehenſion, and that the ang Ne 
a flected, the more obſcure i it appearell | to him. 1 
Nenophon has left us an excellent treatiſe on the 3 art o 
governing well, entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue 
between this Prince and, Simonides. Hiero undertakes to 
prove to the Poet, that tyrants and kings are not ſo happy 3: 
Is generally imagined: Among "the groat number df proof 
alledged by him, he infifts chiefly on their yaſt, unhappineſs 
in being deprived of the greateſt comfort. and blefing | in this 
Life, wiz. the enjoyment of a true friend, to whoſe boſom 
they may fafely confide their ſecrets and affliftions. 3 who may 


„ 

* 3 21 
83 ? 
* 


Yhare with them in their; joy and forrow ; z in a word, a ſecond | 


ſelf, who may form but one heart, one ſoul with them. Simonides, 
on the other fide, lays down admirable maxims with. reſpett 
to the well-goverhing of 'a kingdom, He. repreſents to him, 
that a king is not ſo for himſelf, but for. others; that hi 
grandeur confiſts, not in building megnillcang: palaces for his 
own reſidence, but in erecting temples, and fortifying and em- 
belliſhing cities: chat it is his glory, not that his people ſhould 
Fear, but be afraid for, him : that a truly royal care is, not to 
enter the liſts with the firſt. comer | at the Olympic mu 
| ( 


1 3% wo 


p k) Cic. I. 1. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 


— 


* Simonides, non poeta ſolim doctus Eats 'wraditet 
ſuavis, verùm etiam Lib. 1. de Nat. Deer. n. on 
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and eſpectally u Hero) Butts ebhtend wirkt the ne 


kings, Wh Anda becsee 5 #Fufing. e en = | 
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e ömdeted By a gionen We fd fivoor of 1 n . | 


„nice; if. they” have WAKE the” ſweetelt 


4 brealt, eben that generbus courſer | an 1 


* ped by ths pu} "flew Motig the anke and 

« carried Ris Toyal” rider td glorious 1 1. "oak n 
* of Syraty che orhament of bogey: at 

The — tranſlated TY the 14 3 
the fixth volume of the memnoirs or the 5 Gr eh 

8 res, from which T Have made HE" 2 

tract above. Later brd to give the reader me in of 
Pindat, by Mis hetle pe eien. ler de e ee £9 


- The- net ode to this:was n — 
king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot- race. The 


dition of it is ſ@ ſuklime, the thoughts @adbl;.andthe mo- 


ral fo pure, that many logk; upon, it as Pipdar's. maſter-piece, 
1 anne en em, om the 2 of the 


s oito Tere, LE ite eld argc © 


* 1. rs faid that. Fend 5 Sbteb motion. fi id 07, 
cle, ſeeing bin arrive at the. Athenian general,” 
Olympic games with a r ſplen. 8 6 
did eguipage, wbpullf' : ve had F xt bas the city, near 
bim forbid them, betauſt be * to which, the: N games 
bad not 4 the Greeks goere "ſolemnizge © and Pha 
againſt ibe common enemy, ' any. renice, ite name of Hieru's coure 
wore ba; ne bis brothtr ; ſer, Wen vicfer. 


were paſſi onately fond Feb them, | 
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he ere. his 


an His h and engaging Da and moch wore 
by] ity, which is a great merit.in a kinga. 

le cannot beſtow on Hiero's court the — 1 0 0 which 
* Horace gives the houſe of Macænas, in Which a; character 
prevailed rarely found among ſcholars, and nevertheleſs worth 
all their erudition. This amiable houſe, ſays Horace, was an 
r to the mean and groveling ſentiments, of envy 
and jealouly.; and men ſaw, in thoſe who ſhared. i in the ma- 
ter's; fayour, 2. ſuperior merit qr credit, without taking, the 
leaft umbrage-at.i it. (1 ) But it was far otherwiſe in the court 
of Hiero. or of Theron. It is facht that Simonides, and Bac- 
chylides his nephew, employed Ul kinds of criticiſm, to leſſen 
the eſteem which thoſe princes had for Pinqar- Works. The 
latter, by. way, of 1 repriſal, Tidicules them very. ſtrongly i in his 
ode to Theron „ in comparing them to ravens, wwbo croak. in 
5 againſi tbe divine. bird of Ota. But modeſty; was: | Hot 

Yue, which diflinguiſhed Finder 

_ Hiero, having drove the antient 8 of — 

and Naxos from their country, ; ſettled a colony of ten thouſand 3 
men there, half of whom were Syracuſans, and; the reſt, Pelo- | 
ame eee een thoſe two cities 


»H i » 2.38: 72017 232092 i FY 425: 2 \ 57 44 
(1) Scholiaſt Ping. - ? bpb. 104 2 7% 
en 140 vivimus Illic, Stud d 


Quas tu rere, modo. — and puftaontis eh, 
| Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit n. | 
os © Ditior hic aut eſt quia Ne Eft locus uni- | 

2 of uique ſuus. . Hit lib. 1. Sar. 9. 

. That i is, Fl 1 a 0 

Sir, you miſtabe, that's not ou courſe of ti „ Ba 
Me . no jealouſies, no brawls, 7 oft WW 

From all thoſe iils our patron's\bouſe is frees" +) rt 

None, *cauſe more learn 1 r wealthy, troubles me 5 
We have, our fations, all their own purſue," &: 
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X Ling] Ess ind 'Cerctine' &f 
ev appoinitz after Aly deatlr;. therſkime ſolamniries in his homgar, 
en beftowed on Heroes op de pd; Nr "4 
fidered Rim aß this four rar 

(1) N dees great Moe, 10-the.childrew: of Prana) 
formerly tyrant” of Zangle, and '8"gtear friend to Gelen His 
rocker. A they wire uttived af years of nittuvltyy hee 
horted them to tale the! gent into! their own- 


after Micythus, thelr rata” Mud Rave informed them of the 
perfetæ ate of i, ande Now Re Ning Had beliaved/ity thaads 


miniſtratiom The thtter, hving-aleiibledithe nowedd! ret” 
cons! and moſt intimate] friends of the young princes; | g] ] 
2 thei?" prefente, > geeck an about of u wee 
thee ehe he le affemviy (in 

higheſt encomiums on his prudence, integrity and-fuflich> 

ung princes werb e- 
tremely urgeint with kind te. elde the adminiſtrationz - ay 
de Mad} Mtherte dene. However, the! wiſk tutor profervings - 
the feats of enſe to the: fplendore authority; ant} perſaadud/ 
at the fame eine, that itwouldbefirths inte reſt of the ute 
if the young pbinces took the! government: imp theig owns 
hands, i veſolvee io ware kes buſineſs, ke Sed, x | 
Hovingreigdedielevonoyear&ici! voor 1 N44 A 

III. FUN anry's ντπ]νανι (oF r 2 


ul: Ren berher; whonoler: Ke en ce contrilurad = 


very much ta the making hin: be regretted; © Swelledbwitlh = 
pride and a brutal hauphtinefs,- he cenſidered men /ast mere 
worn vainly funcying that: they were cteatad for- Hm tür 
trample upon, and tft he was of., a» quite diff natunts 
from them. He abandoned hinmſtif implicitly: te the: flatter. 
ing e of the giddy young courtiers who furrounded 
him: e treated alb: his ſubſects: with the utmoſtꝰ ſeverity 3 
daa been ce poſſeſſlons of others, and put 
1 to death So ſevere x ſhaydry grau ſoors | 
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the ſuecbur of the neighbouring. Gtigs, whoſt- intereſt it Wa 
alſo to throw off the tyrant's yoke,. Thraſybulus was he. 
ſieged even in Syracuſe, the ſovereignty of part of which he 
had teſerved to himſelf, v124 Acradina, and the iſland which 
was very well fortified ; but !the third quartes of the city, 
called Tyehe, was poſſeſſed by the enemy, After making a 
feeble reſiſtance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, 


and withdrew into baniſhment among the Locrians: He had 


x&igned; but a year. It this mangce the Syracufans recovered. 
cheir liberty. They alſel delivered the reſt of the cities of 
Sicily from tyrants ; eſtabliſhed, a popular government in all 
Places, and maintained, that form themſelves during threefoore 
years, til the reign of Dienyſivs.the'tyrant, - eee. 
ed them. ar t 8 ig 7 2141 ne l tn: 419 $34 2; 
(o] Atter Sicily had been. delivered fipm che goyerpment Py 
tyrants, and all the cities; of it erg reſtored to their. liberty * 
as the country was extremely, fruitful in itſelf, and xhe peace 
which all places enjoyrd, gave the inhabitants of this iſland an 
opportunity of eukivating their lands, and feeding their. 
ſtocks ; the people grew: very powerful, and amaſſed great 
riches. To perpetuate ta lateſt poſterity che remembrance, of 
the happy day in which they had thrown eff the yoke of 
flavery, by the baniſliment of Thraſybulus, it was deoreed in 
the general aſſembly of the nation, that a coloſſal ſtatue 
ſhould be ſet up to Jupiter the deliverer; that on the anniver- 
fary of this day, a feſtival ſhould:'be' ſolemnized, by way of 
thankſgiving, for che reſtoration of their liberty; and that 
there ſhould be ſacrificed, in honour of the gods; War hun- 
dred and fifty bulls, with De 1, n be enter 
tained as a common feaſt. 3 s . 
There nevertheleſs lay concealed in u he minds- of many, I 
know not whit ſeeret leaven of tyranny, which 33 
diſturbed the harmony of this peace, and occaſioned ſevoral 
tumults and commotions in Sicily, the particulars f hich 1 
ſhall omit, (p) To Pant the evil conſequences of them, 


the 


(o/ A. M. 3 HA $9, 0. 60. Diod, 11 , 
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- the Syracuſans eſtabliſhed the: Petaliſm, which differed. very 
little from the Athenian Oſtraciſm g and was ſo-called ſrum 


the Greele rimexo,! ſignifying a leaf, becauſe the votes were 
then givem on an olive leaf. This judgmant was pronounced 
againſt ſuck citizens whoſe great per made the people appre- 


benſtve that they aſpired at the-tyranny;- and.it baniſhed them 
for ten years; however, it did not: long continue in force, 
and was ſoon aboliſhed; becauſe the dread of falling under it's 


cenſure,; having en the maſt virtuous men to retire, 
and renounte the government, the chief employments were 
now filled by ſuch citizens only as had the leaſt merit 

(4) Dfucrrru s, according gh Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly calſed Stcilians Having 
united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) into one 
body, he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral great en- 
terprizes. | It was he who built the city Palica, near the 
temple of the gods called Palici. This city was very famous 
on account of ſome wonders; which are related of it ; and 
fill more from the facred nature of the oaths Wich were 
there taken, the violation whereof was ſaid to be always fol- 


lowed by a ſudden and exemplary puniſhment. This was a 
ſecure. aſylum for all perſons who were oppreſſed by ſuperior 


power; and eſpecially for ſlaves who were unjuſiy abuſed, 


or too cruelly treated by their maſters. They continued in 


ſafety im this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had 
made their peace; and there was not a ſingle inſtance of a 
maſter's. having Ever forfeited the promiſe he had made to 
pardon, his-ſlaves ; ſo famous were the gods who preſided over 
this temple, for che ſevere vengeante thy took on 2 wid 
violated their oats. 


This Daene after havings been ſucceſafub on a great 


many occaſions, and gained ſeveral victories, particularly over 
the Syracuſans; ſaw his fortune change on a ſudden by the 
lofs of a battle, and was abandoned by the greateſt part of his 
forces. In the conſternation and deſpondency into which ſo 


1 1 aud ſudden a deſertion threw him, he formed ſuch a 
' & Bp reſolutian 
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veſohiniviiian deſpair Gy asd bet. — he 
might to!Syracufe $ advanced as far as the great ſquare of ile 
wity, and there, falling needs tithe fber of Ai uit, be 
Abandoned his dife and dominiotis tothe meroy of tine Nyrneu- 
Fars; chat is, to this profeſſedl c nee. The ingularity of 
his ſpectacle drow great numbers of people tet. The na- 


gifrates immediately chnννν⁰ẽꝭͤü the people, and debated on the 
"They fir heard the orators; whoſe buſineſs es ge- 


Affair. 
notally d addreſs the people by their ſpeeches 3 and tlieſe ani- 
mated them prodigiouſſy againft:-Deucetius, as a publiciæ ene- 
my, whom providente ſuemed to throw into their way, 19 
wevenge and puniſſi, dy his death, all the injuries he had done 
we dE public. Af in this caſt, truck all the virmons 
part of the aſfembly with horror. The maſt antient and 
viſeſt auf the ſenators repreſented, That they were not to 
4.  confider hat puniſhment Deucetius feferved, but how it: 
*«c -buhoved the Syracuſunt to 1behave on that occaſion ; that 
they ought mot to look upon him ——— ene 
* mn, hut as a ſuppliant, a character by !which His peiſon 
4 Ws ihecome ſacred and inviolable. That there was a god- 
cc deſs ¶ Nemeſis) who took vengeance of crimes, eſperially uf 
v orueltz and impiety, and who doubtleſs would not ſuffer that 
4 10 go unpuniſhed : That beſides che baſeneſs and inhumani- 
4e ty there is in inſulting the unfortunate, and in cruſhing 
4 choſe who are already under one's foot ; it was: worthy 
ce the grandeur and':goodnef{ natural to the Byracuſans, to 
t exert their clemency even to ue who {caſt deſcrvet it. 
All the people eame into this opinion, and, with one conſent, 
dpared Deucotins's life. He was ordeved to refide zn Corinth, 
the metropolis and foundreſs of Syracuſe ;. and the Syracuſarz 
_ :enguged 40 furniſh Deucetius with all things meceflary for his 
dubſfling honourably there. What arader, who compares 
Kheſe two different opinions, 1 witch of them 
as 2 generous ?? | 260 & K. 
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L Py THAGORAS, 
cia Major in Italy, I-muſt nat 
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07 "ſome Famous perſons and cltits' Tn Gracia 
Mujer, "Pythagoras, Charontas, Zoleneus, Milo the Atbleta' 7 
Croton,” Hbaris, and Tharium. ER 


N. treating « of what ien in Com 


omit Pychagneas, who was the glory of it. (r) He was 

born in Samos. py ak as Gas ge Pref. 
regions, and enriched his mind with the moſt excellent learn- 
ing of every kind, he returned to his native country, but did 
not make a long ſtay in it, becauſe of the tyrannigal govern- 
ment Polycrates had eſtabliſhed in it, who however had the 
higheſt regard for him, and ſhowed: him all the eſteem due to 


his rare merit. But the ſtudy of the ſciences, and particular- 
ly of philoſophy, is ſcarce. compatible with llavery, though 


of the mildeſt and moſt: honourable. kind. He therefore 


went into Italy, and reſided uſually either at Croton, Meta- 


pontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. () Servius Tullius, or 
Tarquinius Superbus, reigned i in Rome at that time; which 
abſolutely refutes the opinion of thoſe who imagined that 
Numa Pompilius, the ſecond king of the Romans, who lived 
ypwards of an hundred years before, had been Pythagoras's 
diſciple z an opinion that very probably was grounded on the 


reſemblance of their manners, diſpoſition, and principles. 


* The whole country ſoon felt very. happy effects from 
the preſence of this excellent philoſopher. An inclination for 


| ſtudy, and a love of wiſdom, diffuſed themſelves almoſt uni- 
verſally in a very ſhort time. Multitudes flocked from all. 


the neighbouring cities to get a fight of Pythagoras, to hear 


him, and to improve by his ſalutary counſels. The ſeveral 


princes of the country took a pleaſure i in inviting him to their 
13 courts, 


{r) Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. A. M. 3480. Ant, 
J. C. 524. (s) Liv. I. 1. n. 18. : 

* Pythagoras, cum in licè, preftantifſimis & inftitu- 
Italiam veniſſet, exornavit tis, & artibus, Cic. Tuſcwi, 
tam Græciam, quæ magna Queſt, I. 5, n. 10, 
dicta eſt, & privatim & eat | 
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gar, which, hey chonghs, Jeveuent- by his preſence ; 
and all were delighted with his converſation, and glad 
to learn from him the art of governing nations with 
wiſdom, His ſchool became the moſt famous that had 


| Ever been till that age. — I TR IS 


Hundred diſciples. Before he admited them in that 
they were probationers five yeats,. during which 2 

obliged them to keep the ſtricteſt tence ; thinking it pto- 
per for them to be inſtructed, before they ſhould attempt to 
ſpeak, I ſhall take notice of his tenets and ſentiments, 
when I come to ſpeale of the various fefts of philoſophers; 


it was well known, that the tranſmigration of ſouls was one 


of the chief of them. His diſeiples had the greateſt rever- 
ence for every word he uttered ; if he did but 


aver a thing, he was immediately believed without it's be- 


ing once examined; and to affirm the truth of any thing, 


they uſed to expreſs themſelves in this manner, t) The 
maſter ſaid it. However, the diſciples carried their deference 


and docility too far, in thus waving all enquiry, and in fa- 


erificing implicitly their reafon and underſtanding ;' a ſacrifice 
that ought to be made only to the divine authority,” which 
is infinitely ſuperior to our reaſon and all our knowledge ; and 


which, conſequently, is authorized to preſcribe laws to *% 
and diate abſolute obedience, 


The ſchool of Pythagoras bred a great number of illuſtrious 


diſciples, ' who did infinite honour to their maſter ; as wiſe 
Jegiſtators, great politicians, perſons ſkilled in all the ſciences, 
and capable of governing. ſtates, and being the miniſters of the 


greateſt princes *,” A long time after his death, that part of 
Italy which he had cultivated and improved by his inſtructions, 
was ftill conſidered as the e and feat of men ſkilled in 
all 

(t) Auròg Tn. 


Pythagoras tenuit mag - poſtes be viguit Pythago- 


nam illam Græciam cum ho- reorum nomen, ut nulli 


nore, & diſciplina, tum etiam docti viderentur. 88 Sal. 
auctoritate, multaque ſecula J. 1, n. 3 | 
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2ll kids of literature, and maintained that glorious character 


for ſeveral ages. FOPL The Romans certainly entertained a 


High opinion of Pythagoras's virtue and merit, inte the oracle 
of Delphos having commanded that people, during the war of 


the Samnites, to erect two ſtatues in the moſt 'confpicuons 
part of Rome ; the one to the wiſeſt, and the other to * 


moſt valiant among the Greeks, they accordingly ſet up 
in the Comitium, repreſenting Pettugtras and ers nkg 
Hiſtorians are not exact nee to the time aun place of 
Pythagoras's death. © 

II. CxoToNn., SYBARTS. Tuts run. (x) Croton was 
founded by Myſcellus, chief of the Achaians, the third year 
of the XVIIth olympiad. This Myſeellus being come to Del- 
phos to conſult the oracle of Apollo, about the ſpot on which 
be ſhould build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, 
who was arrived upon the ſame account. The god gave kin 
a favourable audience; and after having determined them with 
regard to the place that would beſt ſuit their new ſettlements, 
ke propoſed different advantages to them; and left them, 
among other particulars, the choice of riches or health. The 


offer of riches ſtruck Archias, but Myſcellus deſired healtng; 


and, if hiſtory is to be credited, Apollo performed his promiſe 
faithfully to both. Archias founded Syracuſe, which ſoon 
became the moſt opulent city of Greece. (y) Myfſeellus laid 


the foundations of Croton, which became fo famous for the 
Jong life and innate ſtrength of it's inhabitants, that it's name 


was nſed proverbially, to ſignify a very healthy ſpot, whoſe 
air was extremely pure. The people of it fignalized them- 
ſelves in a great number of victories in the Grecian games; 


and Strabo relates, that in the ſame Olympiad, ſeven Croto- 
nians were crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all 


ihe prizes of the ſtadium, 
(=) Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred badi) from 
Croton, 


6) Pn. 1 34. c. 6. (=) A. M. 3295. Ant. J. C. 709. 
Strab. I. 6. p. 262. & 269, Dionyſ. Halicarn, Antiq. Rom. 
I. 2. p. 121. (y) Ker; ieh ( Suab. 1. 6. 
v. 263, Achen. 1. 12. p * 
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Croton, and had alfo been founded by the Achaians, but be. 
fore the other. This city became afterwards very powerful, 


Four neighbouring ſtates, and twenty-five cities were ſubject 
to it, ſo that it was, alone, able to raiſe an army of three 


hundred thouſand men. The opulence of Sybaris was ſoon 
followed by luxury, and ſuch a diſſoluteneſs as is ſcarcely : cre- 
dible. The citizens employed themſalves in nothing but ban- 
quets, games, ſhews, parties of pleaſure, and carouſals. Public 
rewards and marks of diſtinction were beſtowed on thoſe who 
gave the moſt magnificent entertainments; and even to ſuch 
Sooks as were beſt ſkilled in the important art of making new 


diſcoveries in the drefling diſhes, and invented new refinements - 


to tickle the palate, The Sybarites carried their delicacy and 
effeminacy to ſuch a height, that they carefully removed from 
their city all ſuch artificers, whoſe works was noiſy ; 3 and would 
not ſuffer any cocks in it, left their farill . crow n 
diſturb their balmy ſlumbers. 


(4) All theſe evils were heightned by aiſſenfion and diſcord, | 


which at laſt proved their ruin. Five hundred of the wealthi- 


eſt in the city having been expelled by the faction of one 
Telys, fled to Croton. Telys demanied to have them ſur- 
rendered to him.; and, on the refuſal of the Crotonians to 


deliver them up, (prompted: to this generous reſolution 
Pythagoras who then lived among them) war was declared. 
The Sybarites marched three hundred thouſand* men into the 
field, and the Crotonians only an hundred thouſand ; but then 
they were headed by Milo, the famous champion, {of whom 
we ſhall ſoon have occafion to fpeak) over whoſe ſhoulders 2 
lion's ſkin was thrown, and himſelf armed with a club, like 
another Hercules. The latter gained a compleat victory, and 
made a dreadful havock of thoſe who fled, fo that very few eſ- 
Caped, and their city was depopulated. About threeſcore years. 
after, ſome Theſſalians came and ſettled in it; however, they 
did not long enjoy peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. 


Being thus reduced to the moſt fatal extremity, they implored 
the - 
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a ee eee ene eee The latter, 
moved to -colnpaſſion. at that deplorahle condition, uſter tau- 
ſing proclaragtiod to be made in Pelaponneſus; that all-who 
were willing to affiſt that galong were at liberty to do it, ent 
the Sybarites a ref n bin NN 
pon and Xenocrates, e ̃ & 
(% They, built a city Aerrehbegastent Späte ada ahaddt 
Thurium. Two: men, gteatlhy wenow ned for their learnimg, 
the one an oratot, and che nther an hiſtorian, dettled in Alis 
colaay., The firſt was Lyſias, at- that time but fifteen yetrs 
of age. He lived;ig. Thurium, tillithe ill fate which befelithe 
Athenians in Sigily, and then went to Athens, The fecond 
was Herodotus, - Though he was born in 2a 
city of Caria, he was however konſidered as u nutite of 


becauſe he Settled there with that ee 1231 
t more largely of him hereaſterr. 


Diviſions ſoon broke out in the city, e if their 
inhabitants, whom the reſt would exclude from all public em- 
ployments and privileges. But as theſe wihze..much , more 
numerous, they repulſed all the antient Sybarites, and Got the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Being ſupported dy the alliance 
they made with the peaple of Croton, they ſoon grew. vaſtly 
powerful; and having ſettled a popular form of government 
in their city, they divided. the citizens into ten-teibes,- which 
they called by names of the differet e ANY 
* „ x b cr pid 

III. Cnazonpay, the "They mow: bent their 
Ku thoughts to the "Means "52 AN of their government. by 
wholeſome laws, for which purpoſe they made choice bf Cha- 
zondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras's ſchool, de G- 
mene r ee in this 


3 4 


. firms the thinala; wad: alt public employ= 
—_ all ſuch as ſhould marry a ſecond wife, in caſe any 
. „ 


(3) AM. 2560, - Ant. J. C. 446. Dient Haba, 
in vit. Lyſ. p. 82. Strab. I. 14. P. 656. — 5 
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children by their irſwife-wers:living 3 bein perſuade, thir on 
any man who was ſo. regatdlefs of his "children's intereſt, herit t 
- would be equally ſo of his countey' 6, and be a8 worthles 6. 
magiſtrate as he had been a father. I lte b 699 quittec 
. 2. He ſentenged all eile actuſers o be exrried thigh to mA 
every part of the city crowned with heath or broom, 'as' the drefled 
vileſt of men; an ignominy-which moſt of them were not ſo ign 
able to ſurvive. The city thus delivered from thoſe” peſts of s put 
| oy} was reſtored to it's former tranquillity, ' And-indeed, df siv 


from calumaiĩators generally ariſe all feuds and eonteſts, for thy 
whether of a public or private. nature; and yet, according to 8 
Tacitus's re my are e too much wood? in moſt abroge 
; bn all 

ö 3. He nated a king of abr ng 3 peties & in an 
peſts, which in a ſtate generally firſt occafions 2 public 
manners ; by ſuffering all thoſe to be proſecuted who ſhor 4 
form a correſpondence or contract a friendſhip with wicked nme 
men, and by Nying a heavy fine upon them. eee p 
0 eqyfred all the children of the citizens. to be educated On: 
in the Belleb Lettres; the effect of which is to 'polifh and one de 
-civilize the minds of na! inſpiring them with gentleneſs of de cit 
manners, and inclining them to virtue; all which conſtitute I felf h 
the felicity of a Rate; and are equally achlfary” to citizens of object 
all conditions. In this view he appointed ſalaries (paid by the hs; 
ſtate) for maſters and preceptors; in order that learning, by my Bl 
being communicated gratis, might be acquired by all. He II boſom 
_ conſidered ignorance as the greateſt of evi and the ſource IV 
whence all vices flowed, gas ime, 
5. He made a law with e e enden e tor, 
ſufficiently judicious, by intruſting the care of their education ] been 
to their relations by the mother's fide, as their kves would extant 
not be in danger from them; and the management of their I tives 


eſtates to their paternal relations, it being the intereſt of theſe al u 
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u . ſince they would ? . | 


Te in caſe of the demiſe of their wards. A asu 
6. Inſtead; of putting deſerters to death, and thoſe * 

witted: their ranks and ſled in battle, he ohly-ſeritenced them 
to make their appearance during three days, in the city, 
dreſſed in the habit of women, imagining, that the dread of 
ſo ĩgnominious a puniſhment would produce the ſame effect 
i putting to death; and being, at the ſame time, deſirous 
of giving of ſuch compedly pen an er e N 
for thair fan. H S end, 554, a eri ee 

7. To prevent bis laws Au Selig a6 raſhly or ein a 
:brogated, he impoſed a very ſevere and hazardous condition - 
on all; perſons whoi ſhould: propoſe to alter or amend then 
in any. manner. Theſe were ſentenced to appear in che 
publis- aſtembly with a halter about their necks; and, in 
caſe the alteration prupoſed / did not "paſs; they were do be 

immediately ſtrangled. There were but three amendments 
over; propoſed,” and all of them adtmittde. 

Charondas did not long furvive his own Jaws, mig | 
me day from purſuing ſome thieves, and finding © tumült in 
the city, he came armed into'the'aſembly,' though he _ 
ſelf had prohibited this byy an expreſs law. A certain p 
objected to him in ſevere terms, that he violated his Gi 
bus 3 I dh not withats chin Cys BB, but" this fell that wth 
my Mood n ue fasten 'kis' fb ate his" 
boſom,” and expired Mogi ee off ne $7609 

IV. Zar ves, are end = At the fame. 
pme, there aroſe' among the Loerians Andiber famous eg 
tor, Taleucus by name; Who, as well as Charondas; * 
been Pythagoras s diſciple.” There is now ſearce” 1 thing 
extant of his; except à kind of preamble to his laws,” 3 
gives a moſt-advantageous'idea of them. He requires,” above 
all things, of the citizens, to believe and be firmly per- 
ſuaded, that there are gods; ànd adds, that the bare eafting 
up our eyes to the aeg and contemplating” their order 
2nd agg are foſficient to convince us; that it is impoſſible 
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or human powers: As the —— coin 
he exhorts men-torhonourard{tevere the gods, as the @hthiang 
of whatever is good and juſt among mortals ;3- and to honott 
them not merely by ſacrifices and ſplendid gifts; but by 2 
ſage l condudt,; and by: purity and iundeenes of manners ;' 
theſe: being infinitely-more grateful wo r Ry than 
allthe-facrifices that can be offered; 7&2 00 

After this teligious- exordium,- 10 whick kw (eds 


ſapreme being, as the ſource whence all lays-flow, as: the 


chief. authority: which :command> obedience to thetn;? as-the 
moſt powerful motive for ou faithfol lobſervance of: Ther, 
and · as the perfect model towhich mankiadeught to cnför en-; 
he. deſeends : to the particulars! of thoſę duties hielt men o.. 
torone another; and lays doien- are is very well 
adapted to-preſerye ptace and unityincfbrigty;- by enjoining the 
individuals of it not to male their Hatred am diſſenſionb per. 
petual, which ould argue atrunfocialite dtd ſavage diſpuſition 
but to. tr enemies as men who! would! ſoon be: their 


friends... This is ming maralityr td a8 great . | 
could be expected from heather. | 


„With regard to the 'dvycas judges : eee 
repreſenting ta them, that, in: pranouneing ſentenceg they 
onght never: to ſuffer. therliſelves) to. be byaſſed by. friendſhip; 


hatred, or any other; paſſion 3; he only grhorts them not to 
© behave with the leaſt haughtineſs or ſeyerity towards the 


parties engaged imlaw, ſince. ſuch are but too anbappyy in 
being abliged to. undertzo all the toils and fatigues inſeparable 
from laws«ſnits,;”: The office indepd of jud ges how laborious 
ſoeven it, may be, is far from giving them a right to uſe the 
contending partieg with ill naturp j the very form and eſſante 
of their employment requiring them to behave with impar- 
tiality, and to do juſtice. on all occaſions ;- and when: they 
diſtribute. this even with, mildneſs and een it is! * 


A. debt they pay and · not a favour they grant. 


To baniſh. Iuxury from his; republic;:ruthicht he looked ripam 
as the certain deſtruction of a government, he did not 17 
| | JFF 


S 


N88 
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king] — 97 


the practice eſtab liſhach in ſome nations Where it is thought 
ſuffleient, for/'the reſtraining it, to! puniſh, by pecuniary, 
mulcts, ſuch as infringe! ther laws: made on that otcaſiom. 

But he- ated. ſays the hiftorian, in amore artful and inge- 
nious; and arthe-fanie/tire'mbre efisctual manner. Ie pro- 
kibited women from wearing rich ab& edftly- finfls; embroid 
ered. robes)./ previous firines;; ear rings, - recklaveyg ;. bracelets, 
gold rings; ant ſucti-like* ornaments; exceptibg hone, from 
this law hut common: proftitutes; He: crafted? alike law 
wit regard! tu the men; excepting, - in the ſume manner, 
fror the obſerrance.ofit;! ſuch onlyfas were willing. to paſs 
for debaucheet und infamous wretched), By theſe reguletions 
he eaſilyn ani without! violence, preferved the citinens . from 
the leaſt approaches to luxury and effeminacy *. For no 
petſon was! 1b>-abandoned; tor all- ſenſe, of honaurgias try, be 
willing wd the badges of his ſhame, under the eye, as 
4 nas 76 20 the\citizer;: ſinde this would make him the 
mn eee Bernal, in an an * 
family. 

WV Waaniahs nts. Wee than, hint at che bed 


of' an armyſ obtain: a great victory However, he Was, ill 
morerenowned for his athletic-ftrength;; than for his military | 


bravery. He was firnamed  Cretonienſit, i from: Ototon che 
place! of -his birth; Ie was- his daughter, whom, ab. was 
before related Demaredes tie fumous\phyſician,. and Milo's 
countryman, married, after he has eee e gie 
to Gretes, his native cduntty. 0 -bþ 

(e) Nauſanias relates; t hat Milo, wbes bat >/ id, was 
ſeven times Victorddus in one day at the Pythian games ;* that 
he won fix: viories 


one of which was alſo gained in his childhood. and that 


——_— a E Tg PP enn eee to 


eng + ef Wer 
( Lib, 6. p. 369, 370 Ami! & 110} 91 n 0 
* More inter veteres re- feſſione flagitii 5 crete Ta 

cepto, — pnarum . cit. W 15 . N. it 8 
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victoriesc (at wreſtling): in the Olympic games; 
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debe ln Him; he could not engage, for 2 an 

F ati He. Would hold a'pomegratiate in ſuch a, manger, 
$ r without breaking it, he would graſpi it ſo faſt in his 
| hind; thin 110 Forer could poſſibly wiekt ĩt from him. He would 
Rand do fin vn a #* diſcut, which had been oiled. to make it 
the more ſiippery, that it was impoſſible ta move him on 
thoſe” otcaſtons. He would bind hi head with a cord, 
after which, holding his breath ſtrongly, the veins of his 
head would ſwell ſo prodigiouſſy as tor break the rope. When 
Milos Ring His elbow on his ſide, ſtretchei forth; his right 
hand quite opem with his fingers held cloſe one to the other, 
his thumb excepted, which he raiſed, the utmoſt ſtrength 
of man con not ſeparate his little finger be. n 
three, © 2 Tanin 555 uu Mail 07: "+, 217% 


5 AN this was 6nly a vain and 8 of this 


ſtrength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity of 


SE a much more laudable uſe of it. ] One day as he 

wis attending tke lectures of Pythagoras, (for he was; one 
of his moſt conſtant diſciples) the pillar which ſupported the 
cielihg df*the' ſchool in Which the pupils were :afſembled, 


being ſhaken «by ſome accident, Milo ſupported it: by hie 
fingle Krentzth, gave the pos time to get e n -af- 
terwards he ewaßed himſelf. enn SEL... VOVE + 


What. is" related ef the- hw 3 of the Athlete 
Ic almoſt incredible (g) Milo's appetite was ſcarce ſatidted 


; With twenty Thin (pounds) of meat, the ſame quantity of 


bread, and three + congii of ine every day. Athenæus 
telited/" 'thats this champion Having run the whole length of 
the ſtadumg with! e bull of four years old 0 his ſhonlders,; 
he afterwards kaceked'him down with one ſtroke of his fiſt, 
and eat the whble veaſt that very day. I will take it for 
granted; that all the other particulars. related of Milo are 
; but is it probable, that one man Spd d a en 
ox in fo dan a ins OTE £98, 04.70 dk 1 
L da iss nite). et nen 2 e We 
{f) Strab. E. 6. . 263. 2 Abende l. n 472; 
* This diſcus was. a kind of gion, "flat And round. 1 Rea 
" Thirty Pcunde, or fifeern quarts, „11 4 
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5 We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great | 


age, ſeeing the reſt of the champions ureſtling, and gazing 
upon his own arms, which once were ſo vigorous and robuſt, 
but were then very much enfeebled by time, he bad ans 
tears and Gled, Alas] theſe arms are now dend. 
(i) And yet he either forgot or concealed his 3 
from himſelf; the ftrong perſuaſiqn he entertained of his 


own ſtrength, and Which he preſerved to the laſt, proving | 


fatal to him. Happening to meet, as he was sehn ah 
old oak, which had been opened by ſome Wedges that were 


forced into it, he ungertook to ſplit it in two by His bark 


ſtrength. ut, after foreing out the wedges, his arms were 
catched i in of the tree, by the violetice with which 
it cloſed ; ſo that being enable to r e Ke wi 
devoured by wolves, © ./ 

{#) An author has judiciouſly KP that this reh 
zingly robuſt champion, who prided himfelf fo much in his 
bodily ſtrength, was the weakeſt of men with regard to a 
paſſion, which often ſubdues and captivates' the ſtrongeſt; a 
courtezan havin gained ſo great an aſcendant over Milo, that 
ſhe tyrannized over him in the moſt imperious manner, * 
made him obe; ' Whateyer © commands the — 1 him. 75 


* 9 3 


; CHA P TE R' m. 23712 . Mack 
75. <oar "of Peloporneſus, . | 


(1) MAH x : Pelopdnnefan war, which I am now i 
LN „ began about the end of the firft year of the 


[xxXVM Olympiad, and laſted twenty - - ſeven years. | 


Thucydides has writ the hiſtory of it to the 23ſt year in- 
clufively, He gives us an accurate account of the ſeveral 
tranſactions of every year, which he divides into campaigns 
and winter-quarters, However, I ſhall” not be ſo minute, 
and ſhall only extract ſuch parts of it as appear moſt enter- 
* Cic. de Senect. n. 27. (i) Pauſan. I. 6. p. 370. 
a Elian, I. 2. c. 24. (i) A. M. 3573. Ant. J. C 
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taining and inſtructive. Plutarch and Diodorus Sicnlys wil 
e e eee eee eee be anc 


Sa c. . ** of Platæc by, the Thebans,. Ae. 
nate ravages f Attica and Pelepruneſus. . * * to 
eee 200 fall in the fut campaign. 


Tur PIRST IAR OF THE WAX. 


G) NK firſt act of hoſtility, by which the war began, 
| 1 as committed by the Thebans, who beſie 
Platææ, a; city of Bœotia, in alliance with Athens. M 
were introduced into it by treachery ; but the citizens 5 
upon them in the night, killed ther, about two hundred 


_ excepted that were [taken priſoners, and who a little after 


were put to death. The Athenians, as ſoon as news was 
brought of the action at Plate, ſuccours and proviſions 
chither, and cleared the city of all perſons who were incapablc 
of hearing arms, 

The truce being evidently broke, both files prepared 
gpenly for war ; and ambaſſadots were ſent to all places, to 


ſtrengthen themſelves by the alliance of the Greeks and Bar- 


Bariang. Every part of Greece was in motion, ſome fow 
Rates and cities excepted, which continued nenter, till they 
mould fee the event of the war. The majority were for 
the Lacedæmonians, as bein the deliverers of Greece, and 
eſpouſed their intereſt very warmly, becauſe the Athenians, 
Forgetting that the moderation and gentleneſs with Which 
they commanded over others, had procured them many allies, 
Rad afterwards alienated the greateſt part of them by their 
pride and the ſeverity of their government, and incurred the 
Hatred, not only of thoſe who were then ſubject to them, 


chut of all ſuch as were apprehenſive of hecoming their depen- 
dants. In this temper of mind were the Greeks at that 


time. The „ of thoſe Kates were 3 


| en 


_ 


2 Thucyd. I. 2. p. 99-222. Diod. 1. aer 


rie. in Pericl. p. 10 
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had declared for Lacedæmonia. The -Achaians, the inhabi- 


latter alſo engaged infenfibly in that war. Out af Pelopon- 


40 neſus were the people of Megara, _— I horn, 


Ambracia, Leucadia; and Anactorium. 

The confederates of the Athenians wary, ee anal. of 
Chios, Leſbos, Platææ, the Meſſenians of Naupactus; the 
greateſt part of the Acarnanians, Corcyrans, Cephalenians, 


maritime Caria, Doria that lies near it, Tonia, the Helleſpont-; 
and the cities of Thrace, Chaleis and Potidæa excepted; 
all the iſlands between Crete and Peloponneſus, eaſtward ; 
and the Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 


2 Immediately. after the attempt on Platzz, . the Lacedz- 
abi 9 monians had ordered forces to be levied both within and 
Hy without Peloponneſus; and made all the preparations neceſſary 
red for entring the enemy's country. All things, being ready, 
05 two thirds of the troops marched to the iſthmus of Corinth, 
* and the reſt were left to guard the country. Archidamus 
e king of Lacedæmonia, who commanded the army, aſſembled 
hey the generals and chief officers, and calling up the remem- 
for brance of the great actions performed by their anceſtors, and 
* thoſe they themſelves had done, or been eye · witneſſes to, he 
. exhorted them to ſupport with the utmoſt efforts of their 
ich valour, the priſtine glory of their reſpective cities, as well 
as their own fame. He declared, that the eyes of all Greece 


bes were upon them; and that, in expectation of the iſſue of 


addreſſing heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear to 
ag them as the Athenians were become odious: That, however, 
bat he could not deny, but that they were going to march againſt 

a an enemy, who though greatly inferior to them in numbers 
and in ftrength, were nevertheleſs very powerful, warlike, 
and daring ; and whoſe courage would doubtleſs be ſtill more 
inflamed ww the _ of danger, and the laying waſte of their 
K 3 NM e deri. 


All. Peloponneſus, Argos excepted, which ſtood neuten, 
tants of Pellene excepted,” had alſo joined them; but the 


an, 
0 and Zacynthians, beſides the ſeveral tributary countries, as 
ing 
Ired 
fter 


a war, which would determine it's fate, they were inceſſantly 
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102 The HISTORY of «tle LA. Long 
cerritories : That therefore they muſt exert thernſelbes to 


the utmoſt, to ſpread an immediate terror in the country they c 


were going to enter, and to inſpire the allies with new vigour, 


The Whole army anſwered in the loudeſt acclamations of; Joy, 


and affured their generals that they would do their duty. 


The aſſembly breaking up, Archidamus, ſtill zealous fax 


the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might beſt 
prevent a rupture, the dreadful confequences of -which he 
forefaw, ſent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, before they 
ſhould come to hoſtilities, to prevail, if poſſible, with the 
Athenians to lay afide their deſigns ; fince otherwiſe an army 
would ſoon march into. Attica, But the Athenians, ſo 
from admitting him to audience, or hearing his = { 
would not ſo much as ſuffer him to come into their city: 
Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an order, 
that no herald or ambaſſador ſhould. be received from the 
Lacedzmonians, till they had firſt laid down: their arms, In 
conſequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave 
the country that very day; and an eſcort was ſent to guard 
mim to the frontiers, and to prevent his ſpeaking to any per- 
fon by the way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, he 
told them, that from that day great calamities would enſue 
to all Greece, Archidamus, ſeeing no hopes of a reconci- 
liation, marched for Attics, at the head of ſixty aufen 
choſen forces. 

Pericles, before the 8 had entred this e 
declared to the Athenians, that ſhould Archidamus, when 
he was laying wafte their territories, ſpare his ( Pericles's) 
lands, either on account of the right of hoſpitality which 
ſubſiſted between them, or to furniſh his enemies and thoſe 
_ who envied him, with a handle to ſlander him, as holding 
intelligence with him, he declared, that from that day he 
made over. all his lands and houſes to the city of Athens. 
He remonſtrated to the Athenians, that it was their intereſt 
to conſume the enemies raops, by nn the War; _ 

| 


* Gnarus primis eventibyg metum aut * gigni. 
Tat, Annal. I. 13. c. 31. 


A. Long,] Prastaus and Garctans 103 
that for this purpoſe, they muſt immediately remove all 
their effects out of the country, retire to the city, and ſhut 
themſelves up in it without ever hazarding a battle. The 
Athenians, indeed, had not forces enough to take the field 
and oppoſe the enemy. "Their troops, excluſive of thoſe in 
garriſon, amounted but to thirteen thouſand heavy-armed 
ſoldiexs 5 and fixteen thouſand inhabitants, including the 
young and old, the citizens as well as others, who were ap- 
pointed to defend Athens: and befides theſe, twelve hun- 
dred troopers, including the archers who rode on horſeback, 
and fixteen hundred foot archers. This was the whole army 
of the Athenians. But their chief firength confifted in 2 
fleet of three hundred gallies, part of which were ordered 
to lay waſte the enemy's country, and the reſt to awe the 
allies on whom contributions were levied, without which the 
Athenians could not defray the expenchs of the war. 


The Athenians, animated by tke warm exhortations of 


Pericles, brought from the country their wives, their children, 


their moveables, and all their effects, after which they pulled 


down their houſes, and even carried off the timber of them. 
With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them 
into the ifland of Eubœa and the neighbouring ifles. How- 
ever, they were deeply afflicted at this fad and precipitate 
migration, and it even forced tears from their eyes, From. 
the time the Perfians left their country, that is, for near fifty 
- years, they had enjoyed the fweets of Peace, wholly employed 

in cultivating their lands, and feeding their flocks, But now 
(ad fate of war !) they were obliged to abandon every thing. 
They took up their habitations inthe city, as conveniently 
as they could, in the midft of fuch confufion ; retiring either 
to their relations or friends ; and ſome withdrew even to the 
temples and other public dice. | 

In the mean time the Lacedzmonians, bling fet out upon 
their march, entered the country, and encamped at OEnoe, 
which is the firſt fortreſs townith Baotia. They employed 


a long time in preparing the attack, and raifing the batteries z. 


for which reaſon complaints were made againſt Archidamus, 
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as if he carried on the war indolently, becauſe he had not 
approved of it. He was accuſed of being too -ſlow in his 
marches, and of encamping too long near Corinth. He was 


alſo charged with having been too dilatory in raiſing the 


army, and having deſired to give the Athenians opportunity 
to carry off all their effects out of the country; whereas, 
(they ſaid) had he marched ſpeedily into it, all they had 


might have been plundered and deſtroyed. His deſign, how- 


ever, was, to engage the Athenians, by theſe..delays, to 
agree to an accommodation; and to prevent a rupture, the 
conſequences of which he 23 would be pernicious to 

all Greece. Finding, after making ſeveral aſſaults, that it 


would be impoſſible for him to take the city, he raiſed the 


ſiege, and entered Attica in the midſt of the harveſt. Having 
laid waſte the whole country, he advanced as far as Acharnæ, 
one of the greateſt 0 near Athens, and but fifteen hun- 
dred paces from the city. He there pitched his camp, in 
hopes that the Athenians, exaſperated to ſee him advanced 
ſo near, would ſally out to defend their country, and give 
him an opportunity of coming to a battle. 4 


It indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, 
(haughty and imperious) to be brayed and inſulted in this 


manner by an enemy, whom they did not think ſuperior to 
themſelves in courage. They were eye witneſſes of the 


dreadful havock mage of their lands, and ſaw all their houſes 


and farms in a blaze. This ſad ſpectacle was now ſo ſhock- 
ing, that they could not bear it any longer, and therefore 
demanded fiercely to be led out againſt the Lacedæmonians, 


be the conſeguence what it would, Pericles ſaw plainly, 


that the Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and 
expoſe their city to certain deſtruction, ſhould they march 


out to engage, under the walls of their city, an army of 
ſixty thouſand fighting men, compoſed of the choiceſt troops 
at that time in Beotia and Peloponneſus. Befides, he had 


made it his chief maxim, to ſpare the blood of the citizens, 
ſince that was an irreparable loſs. Purſuing inflexibly there- 
fore the plan he had laid down, and ſtudious of nothing but 


how 


A. Lenz Tedvrind and Gases og 


2 check the impatience” and artor of the Athes 


nians, hel was particularly careftl not to affemble the 
ſenate or che people; left they ſhould for Tome fata teſo- 
lution, 'Iv ſpite of all the oppoſition © in hie power 
friends uſed-all the intreaties imaginable, to make him ae 
his cond ict. His| enemies, on the other fide p de, endeayoured 
to ſtagger thim, by their menaces and flaterows diſcburſes. 
They Rrove to euse him by ſongs and fatires, in which 
they aſperſed him as «man of a cowartlly,: inteufihle caſt of 
mind, who baſely gave up Ris country to the ſword of 
enemy. But no man ſhowed ſo much rancour againſt Pericles 
as * Cleon. He was the ſon of a currier, and''alfo followed 
that trade, He had - raifed himfelf © by faction, and probably 
by a ſpecies of merit which thoſe muſt poſſeſs who would 
riſe in -papular governments, | He had a thundeting, and at 
the ſame time a ſpecious voice 3 and ſhefides he poſfeſſed, in 
a wonderful manner, the art of the people, and 
bringing them over to his intereſt; It was He who enacted 
a law, that three obo (not two as before) mould be given 
to each of the x thouſand judges, The charaRterifticks 
which more am immediately diſtinguiſhed | him were, an l 
portably-vain opinion of his own abilities „ Mile den per 
ſuekon d His uncottiincn- merit; 6 = BeH of ck, 
which he carried to ſo high a pitch of inſolence as to ſpare 
no man. But none of theſe things could moye Pericles +. 
His great ſtrength of mind raiſed him above low, vulgar 
clamours, Like goed pilot in a raging form, who, after 
he has given out the proper orders, and taken all the pre- 
cautions neceffary, is ſtudious of nothing but ow to make 
the beſt uſe of his art, without ſuffering timfelf to be moved 
by the tears or intreaties of thoſe whom fear has diſtracted; 
Pericles, in like manner, after having put the city in a 
poſture of defence, and poſted guards in all places to prevent 
« » ng followed thoſe counſels which Ws prudence ſug- 
2 es, 
* It is he wbom Ariftephanes © : "4 Rs va- 


hat inveighed ſo much againſt, Haus Tacic. N 
n ſeveral of 5 comedies. WWW i ; 
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geſted, entirely. regardleſs of the complaints, the taunts and 4 
Licentious diſcourſes of the citizens 3 from:-a. firm petſuaſion, At 
that he knew much better than they in what manner theß or 
were to be governed. (a) It then appeared, evidently, ſays fil 
Plutarch, a that Pericles Was abſolute maſter of the minds of Po 
the Athenians, ſince he. pre wiled io far (at ſuch a juncture w! 
as this) * as to keep them from ſallying, out of the City, as kit 


If he had kept the keys of the city in his on peffeſfion; e 
and fixed, on their arms, the ſea] of his authority, to forbid 5 
their making uſe of them. Things, happened ect] as WM 
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tre 

Pericles had foretold; for the enemy, finding the Athenians pu 

were determined not to ſtir out of their city, and having w. 

advice that the, enemy's; fleet carried fire and ford. into their 4h 
territories „they raiſed their camp, and, after making dread- ga 

ful 3 in the whole country through which, they. marched, Iv 

f they returned to Hef wrden and LES to bei levers an 

i homes. 8 . nil 
* It might hene he aſked, why. Pee — 1 on "this. occa- ar 
fion, in a; quite different manner from what Themiſtocles ſo 
| had done about fifty years before, when, at Xerxes's approach, 28 
be made the Athenians march out of their city, and abandon hi 
| if to the enemy, But a little reflexion will ſhow, that the ar 

| circumſtances differed widely, Themiſtocles, being invaded pl 
1 by all the forces of the, Eaſt, juſtly; concluded that it would ut 
18 be impoſſible for him to withſtand, in a. ſingle: city, thoſe FE 
1 millions of Barbarians who would have poured upon it like p 
[i a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being ſuccoured 5 
i by his allies. This is the reaſon given by Cicero: Fluctum h 
1 b | enim totius Barbarie ferre urbs una non Hoterat. It was in 
| i therefore prudent i in him to retire for ſome time, and to let + p 


fi the confuſed. multitude, of Barbarians. conſume and. deſtroy vol tt 
| one another, | But Pericles was not engaged in ſo, formidable e) 
: | and oppreſſive a war. The odds were not very great, and 5 
it he forefaw it would allow him tome to breathe, Thus, like e 
i \_ a judicious MF þ 
4 (a) Plut. An Seni ger, fit, reſp. p. 794 a 1 
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z judicious man and an able politician,” he” kept cloſe in 


Athens,” and could not be moved either by the 
or murmurs of che citizens. (5) Cierro, wiiting" to his 
fend Atticus} condemns | abſolutely!'the' reſfGhution which 
Pompey formed" and executed, to abandon Ron to Cæſar 3 
whereas he büglzt, in imitation of = to have hut 
kimſelf up in it with the ſenate; khe maziſtrates, amd the 


worthieft-of the eitizens who had declared in Ms fivbür. 


Aſter the Latedmônians were? retired, the Athenians put 
troops into dall the important poſta both by ſen uhd land, 


purſuant to tlił plan they intended tb fôllow as long as 0 


war continued They alſo came to a reſolution, to keep 
always a thoufand talents in feſerve , and an hundred 
gallies 3; and never to uſe them, except. the enemy flrould 
mvade Attiewbyſea:;| at the ſame time making it deati pug 
any man to propoſe the employing them any other way. 

The gilhas which! had beanfaDimbiPdþennafis, Made 


dreadfub havock there, which conſdlet the Atllenians; its 


ſome meaſure; for the loſſes they had: ſuſtaime. One day 
as the forces were going on boar, and Pericles was entring 
his own hip, a ſadden and total [eclipſe of: the cu Enſued, 
and the earth was overſpread uyith the "deepeſt gloom. This 
phænomenom filled the minds of the Athenians; with the 
utmoſt terrur ; fuperſtition, and the ĩgnorance of natural 
tauſes, making them conſider fuchoevents::a8ofatal mens. 
Pericles ſeeing the pilot who was! an board in ſhip aſtaniſhed,; 


and incapable of fhanaging the hehmg threw his cicak over 


his face, and aſſcæd him whether lie fam: the pilot anſwer-i 
ing, that the cloalæ too away all objects from his fight 
Pericles: then gave him to underſtand, that a like cauſe, vr. 
the interpoſition of the vaſt body of the moon dane his 
on and. the ſun, prevented his ſeeing it's fplenddr.: 1 |. .\ \ 

(e) The firſt year of the war, of: Peloponneſus biing now! 
elapſed, the Athenians, during the winter, 1 pubs 
= funerals, according 12 mne ce truly 
— 4 TOS 122 


4 


(3) Lib. 7, Epiſt m (0 Thwef/1; h. 122-130. 
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The, HISTORY of the! UA, Long; 
humane, and! expreflive; of a juſt gratitude). in honour: of 
| thoſe who. had .loſt,thein lives in, that campaign, a ceremony 
they obſerved. during; the whole courſe. of that ar. For 
this-purpoſe, they, ſet; up, three days before, a tent; in which 
the bones, of the; deceaſed: citizens. were f rp IS and-.every 
perſon Krewed flowers," ingenſe,: perfumes, and: things of the 
fame kind. upon thaſe.zamains,,.. They! afterwardy wers/ put 
on a kind of chariow,; in, coffins njdde-of.-<ypreſt;wood,; every 
tribe having. its particular coffin and chariqtꝰ 3: hut in one of 
the. latter à large empty coffin; was- carried, in henour of 
thoſe. Whoſd bodies! had not been fund The prodeſſion 
marched with a grave majeſtie, and religius pomp: ; a great 
number of. inhabitants, both citizens · and forxigtiers, aſfiſtell 

at this mouruful ſolemnity. The relations of the: deceaſed 
officers: and - ſoldlemm ſtoad weeping! dts ther ſrpulchrei / Theſe 
bones were catried/ta at publio monument, i the ſineſt ſuburb 
of the city caſlad tha: Geramicus 3 Wherul were! buried, in 
all ages;.:thofe who [lofi their lives in; chr field extept the 
watriom of Marathon whog!:ta: immortalice their: rare va- 


lour, were interræſ nt the. field! of battle: Barth was after- 


wands laid o wen therm and | then oner of the: citiauns of the 
greateſt diſtinigivnpronounced their funeral oration; Pericles 
was niwmappointalto extrciſe this: hondurablb office. When 
the:cerentony wamended;. e went: from: the ſepulchre to the 
tribunal, | incionder tu beithe better heard; and ſpoke: tho 
m_— the iwhole Lofowhich/Thucydides' hat tranſmitted to 

Whether it us really: compoſed by: Perioles, or by the 
kiſtorian, wer may affimn tHat it ĩs trulywotthy:the reputation 
of: both thoſe great men, as well: for the noble ſimplicity of 
the ſtile, as -fbt the jquſt beauty: of the thoughts, and tlie 
greatneſs: of the: ſentiments which ſhine in every part of it. 
{d) After having paid in ſo ſalemm a: manner, this double 
tribute o tears and applauſes, to the memory of thoſe brave 
ſaldiert wh N had 1 to: defend. the liberties 


A their: cry; n who did not confine their 
gtatitude 
(4) Thus. P · 130. 0 ' : R bee 


* Theſe are called Crnotaphis, 


2 A. Long] PEN. Vs and GAH. 10g. 
of gratitude to empty. ceremonies. and tears, maintained their wi- 
ny 


| dows, and all their infant orphans, This was a powerful u in 
"ed centiye to animate the courage of the citizens; hes: Kt 
en men are formed, where merit is beſt rewarded. 
| About the cloſe. of the ſame campaign, the Athenints con- 
Pq cluded an Alliance, with. Sitalces, king of the Odryſians in 
nit Thrace, ; Sr and, in conſequence of this treaty, is ſon j was ad- 

mitted a citizen, of Athens. They alſo made an aecommoda- 
1 tion with Perdiccas king of Macedonia, by reſtoring bim the: 
of city of T herme ; 3 after which they joined their wes in or- 
* der $0 SAY, on the War in Chalcis, 91 oc, bac fads 29 Bo 
ag SFr. 4. plague n — dreadful 8 in . 
—_ 1 7s 1 4 of the command. The, Lacedæmoni ans 
ſod addreſs the Per ans, fer aid. Potidæa i is taten by. the Athe 
5 nians. Pericles js reftored to his employment. , His death, 
on and that of Angxagoras. mot 20-457 offs vd an,? 00 | 
the SECOND/” ARD THIRD” YEARS! OF? The WAR. 1 
Vas { e 105 N the beginning of the ſecond campaign, the eremy a 
ter- made an incurſion into the country as before, and laid ; 
the it waſte, "But the plague made a much greater devaſtation in 
cles Athens; the like having never been known. It is related, : 
hen that it began in Ethiopia, whence it deſcended into Egypt, ; 
the from thence ſpread. over Libya, and a great part of Perſia 3, 1 
the and at laſt broke at once, like a flood, upon Athens, Thucy- ; 


h ta dides, who himſelf was ſeized with that deadly diſeaſe, bas 
the WW deſcribed yery minutely, the ſeveral circumſtances and ſymp- 
tion "toms of it, in order, ſays he, that a faithful and exact relation 
y'ot of this calamity may ſerve as an inſtruction to poſterity, in 
tlie caſe the like ſhould ever r happen. 2 7 Hippocrates, who was 


F It | | employed | 
_ (e) A. M. A Mi * 0. 430. Thucyd. I. 2. 

See p. 130—147» Diod. p. 101, 102. Plut. in Pericl. p. hg 
= 5 Epidem. I. 3. $ 3. i 
heir | 
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employed to viſit the fiele, las allo deſcribed it in A — 
and Lucretius (gain a poetical way. This peſtilence baffed 
the utmoſt efforts of art; the moſt robuſt cbnſtitutions were 
unable to withſtand it's attacks; and e Frezteſt care aud 
{kill' of the phyſicians were a feeble help to thofe who Were 
infected. The inſtant a perſon was ſeized, he was ſtruck 
with deſpair, which quite difabled him From attempting a 
cure, The aſſiſtanee that was given thein Was ineffectual, 
and proved mortal to all ſuch of their relations as had the 


. courage to approach them. The prodigious quantity of 'bag- 


gage which had been removed out of the country. intb the 
city, proved very noxious. Moſt of the inhabitants, for want, 
of lodging, lived in little; cottages, in which they could ſcarce. 


| breathe, during the raging heat of the ſummer, ſo that they 
were ſeen either piled one upon the other, (the dead, as well 


as thoſe who were dying) or elſe crawling thro* the ſtreets; 
or lying along by the fide of fountains, to which they bad 
dragged themſelves, to quench the raging thirſt which conſurn- 
ed them. The very temples were filled with dead bodies, 
and every part of the city exhibited a dreadfyTimage of death ; 
without the leaſt remedy for the preſents, s or the, leaft hopes 
with regard to futurity. a 

* (b) The plague, before it Seat into Attica, had made 
wild havock in Perſia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed 
of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Cos, the greateſt 
phyſician of that or any other age, cauſed, his, governors to 
write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order. that 
he might preſcribe to thoſe who were infected. The king 
made him the moſt advantageous offers; ſetting no bounds to 
his rewards on the ſide of intereſt, and, with regard to honours, 
promiſing to make him equal with the moſt conſiderable per-' 
ſons in his court. The reader has already been told, the pro- 
digious regard which was ſhown to the Grecian phyſicians in 
Perfia ; and, indeed, was it poſſible that ſo uſeful a man as 
Hip eee could be too well rewarded ? However, all the 


__ of the Perfian riches and dignities were not capable to 


, corrupt 


(E) Lib. 2. c. 17. #3) Hippocrat. in Epift. 


<x 
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corrupt bim; nor ſtifle the hatred and averſion which was 
become natural to the Greeks for the erſians, ever ſince 


litter had invaded them., This great phyſician therefore ſent no 
other anſwer put this, that he was 25 from either wants 
deſires 3 that he owed all his cares to his fellow-citizens : 


countrymen 3 and was under no obligation to Batbatians, the de- 
clared enefnies'of Greece. Kings are not uſed to denials. Ar- 


taxerxes; therefdre, in the higheſt tranſports bf rage, ſent to the 
city af Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and where he "Was 
at that time commanding them to deliver up to him that i- 
ſolent wretch, in order that he might be brought to tondi 
puniſhment. and thieatning, in caſe they refuſed, to ! 
waſte 1 and iſland in ſuch a manner, that not the leaſt 
footſtaps of it ſhould remain. However, the inhabitants öf 
Cos were not under the leaſt terror. They made afwet, 


chat the wenachs of Darius and Xerxes had not been able to | 


prevail wich them to give them earth and water, or to obey 


their orderb.; chat Artaxerxes s threats would be equally im- 


potent; that, let what woul the conſequence, they would 
never give vp their fellow- citizen; and wo "hoy depended 
on the protettion of the gods. 

Hippocrates had ſaid in one of his W chat he owed 
himſelf entirely to his country. And indeed, the inſtant he 
was ſent for ta Athens, he went thither, and did not once 
ſtir out of the city dll the plague was quite 3 He devot- 
ed himſelf entirely to the — of the fiele; and to multiply 
himſelf; as it were, he ſent ſeveral of his "aiſciples into al 
parts of the country ; after having inſtructed them in w 
manner to treat their patients. The Athenians were rack 
with the deepeſt f ſenſe of gratitude for this generous care of 
Hippocrates. They therefore *r by a public decree, 
that Hippocrates ſhould be initiated in the moſt exalted my- 
ſeries, in the ſame manner as Hercules the ſon of Jupiter; 
that a crown of gold would be preſented him, of the value of 
a thouſand: Ewe" , amounting to five hundred piſtoles 

a | V French 


Ss The Artic POR Was a gold coin weighing Noe drachm. 
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French money 3 and that the decree by which it was granted 
him, ſhould be read aloud by a herald in. the public games, 
on the ſolemn feſtival of Panathenza : That the freedom of 
"the « city ſhould. be giyen bim, and himſelf be maintained, at 
the public charge, in the Prytaneum, all his life-time, in caſe 
he thought proper: In ſine, that the children of all the peo- 
ple of Cos, whoſe city had given birth to ſo great a man, | 
Might be maintained and brought up in Athens, in * ſame 
manner as if they had been born there. 
In the mean time the enemy having 8 into „ Attica, 
Y came down towards the coaſt, and advancing ſtill forward, 
Laid waſte the whole country. Pericles ſtill adhering. to the 
maxim he had eſtabliſhed, not to expoſe the ſafety of the ſtate 
to the hazard of a battle, would not ſuffer his troops to ſally 
out of the city: However, before the enemy left the plains, 
He failed to Peloponneſus with an hundred galleys, in order to 
haſten their retreat by his makirg ſo. powerful a diverſion; 
and after having made a dreadful havock, (as he had done the 
Firſt year) he returned into the city. The plague was ſtill 
there as well as in the fleet, and it ſpread. to. _ troops that 
Were beſieging Potidæa. 2925 
The campaign being * ry che Athenians; who 65 
their epuntry depopulated by two great ſcourges, war and 
peſtilence, began to deſpond, and to murmur againſt Pericles; 
conſidering him as the author of all their calamities, as he 
bad involved them in that fatal war. They then ſent a depu- 
tation to Lacedæmonia, to obtain, if poſſihle, an accommoda- 
tion by ſome means or other, firmly reſolved to make what- 
ever conceſſions ſhould be demanded of them: however, the 
ambaſſadors returned back without being able to obtain any 
terms. Complaints and murmurs now broke out afreſh: ; 
and the whole city was in ſuch a trouble and confuſion, as 
ſeemed; to prognoſticate the worſt of evils, Pericles, in the 
_ midſt of this univerſal conſternation, could not forbear aſſem- 
5 þling the people ; and endeavoured to ſoften, and at the ſaw.c 
time to * N by Juſtifying Wen % Phe rea- 
ö | | i» ff ſons, 


0 


ee 
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« ſons,“ ſays he, “ which determined you to undertake this. 
« war, and which you approved at chat time, are ſtill the 


122. and are not changed by che alterstion of circum- 


4e ſtances, which neither you nor myſelf could foreſee. Had 
te jt been left to your option to make choice of peace of wary 


cc the former would certainly have been the more — : 


© but as there was no other means for preſerving your l 


ce but by drawing the ſword; was it poſſible for you to h 


60 tate? If we are citizens who truly love our country, wi 
ec out private misfortunes make us negle& the common wel- 
ec fare of the ſtate? Every man feels the evil which afflicts 


4 him, becauſe it is preſent ; but no one is ſenſible of the good 


c which will reſult from it, becauſe it is not come, Have you 
« forgot the ſtrength and grandeur of your empire? Of the 
two parts which from this globe of ours, vi. the land and ſea, 
«« you have abſolute poſſeſſion of the latter; and no king, or 


cc any other power, isable to oppoſe your fects. It is now your 


%“ duty to preſerve this glory and this empire, or to reſign it for 
« ever. Be not therefore grieved becauſe you are deprived of a 


4 few country-houſes and gardens, which ought to be conſider- 


cc ed no otherwiſe than ds the frame of the picture, though you 
« would ſeem to make them the picture itſelf, Confider, that 
e if you do but preſerve your liberty, you will eafily recover 
ce them; but that ſhould you ſuffer yourſelves to be deprived of 
cc this blefling, you will loſe every valuable poſſeſſion with it. 
ce Don't ſhow lefs generoſity than your anceſtors, who, for the 
cc ſake of preſerving it, abandoned even their city; and who, 
cc though they had not inherited ſuch a glory from'their anceſt- 
cc ors, yet ſuffered the worſt of evils, and engaged in the moſt 


4 perilous enterprizes, to tranſmit it to you. I will confeſs that 


ce your preſent calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I my- 

« ſelf am duly ſenſible and deeply afflicted for them. But is 

ce. it juſt in you to èxclaim againſt your general, merely for an 
ce accident that was not to be diverted by all the prudence of 
© man; and to make him reſponſible for an event, in which 
« ne has not the leaſt concern? We muſt ſubmit patiently to 
« __— evils which heaven infficts upon us, and vigorouſly 


3 By A ry _ 
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66. 0 ſuch as ariſt from our felloy- creatures. As to the 
“ hatred and; jealouſy which attend on your ptoſperity, they 
( are the uſual lot of all who. believe themſelves worthy of 
ee commanding. However, hatred and envy ate not long. 
$ liv'd, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions is im- 
4 mortal, Reyolve therefore perpetually in your minds, how 
ec ſhameful and ignominious. it is for men to bow: the neck 
ce to their enemies; and how glorious it is to triumph over 
c them ; and then, animated by t this double reflection, 
' ©© march on to danger with joy and intrepidity, and do not 
« crouch ſo tamely in vain to the Lacedæmonians; and call 
< to mind, that thoſe who diſplay the; greateſt e and 
ce reſolution in dangers, acquire the, and 2 785 N85 and 1 
e plauſe.” 5 
The motives of honour and 9 the tt of 
the great actions of their anceſtors, the ſoothing title of ſove- 
reigns of Greece; and above all, the jealouſy, of Sparta, the 
antient and perpetual riyal of Athens, were the uſual motives 
| which Pericles employed to influence and animate; the Athe- 
nians, and had hitherto never failed of ſucceſs, . But on this 
decaſion, the ſenſe of the preſent evils preyailed over every 
other conſideration, and Rifled all other thoughts. The Athe- 
nians indeed did not deſign to ſue the Lacedæmonians any more 
for peace, but the ſight and preſence only of Pericles was in- 
ſupportable to them. They therefore deprived him of the 
command of the army, and ſentenced him to pay a fine, 
which, according to ſome hiftorians, amounted to IPs. ta- 
lents *, and, according to others, fifty. | 
e this public diſgrace of Perieles was not to he 
very laſting, The anger of the people“ was appeaſed by this 
firs effort, and had ſpent itſelf in this injurious treatment of 
him, as the bee leaves it's ſting in the wound. But he was 
not now ſo happy with regard to his domeſtic evils ; for, be- 
fides his having loft a great number of his friends ad relations 
| Hy the peſtilence, feuds and diviſions had long - reigned in his 
| family, Kanthippus, his eldeſt ſon, Who himſelf was ex- 
if nemely profuſe, and had married young wife no leſs extra- 
vagant; 


* Fifteen or fifty * bee French Fr OTURS, 
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vagant, could not begr his father's exact co Who aK 


lowed him but a very mall ſum for his pleaſures. This made 
him borrow, money inchis fathet s name. When the lender 
demanded. his debt, of Pericles, he not only. refuſed to pay, 
but even proſecuted him for it. Xanthippus Was ſo enräged, 
that he inveighed, in the moſt heinous terms againſt his father, 
exclaiming againſt him in all places, and ridieuling openly the 
aſſamblies he held at his houſe, and his conferences with the 
ſophiſts. 5 He did not know that A. ſon, AW treated un- 
patiently to the injuſtice of his father, as a citizen. 18: altes 
to ſuffer that of his count. 

The plague carried. off Xanthippus..; At hs fs "Is pe- 
ricles loſt, his fiſter, with many of his relations and beſt 
friends, whoſe aſſiſtance he maſt wanted in the adminiſtration; 
But he did not ſink under theſe loſſes ; bis ſtrength of mind 
was not ſhaken.by them; and he was not ſeen to weep or 
ſhow the uſual marks of ſorrow at the grave of any of his 
relations, till the death of Paralus, the laſt of his Rn 
children. That rude ſtroke quite amazed him, though he 
did his utmoſt to preſerve his uſual tranquillity, and not ſhow 
any outward ſymptoms of ſorrow. But when he was to put 
the crown of flowers upon the head of his dead ſon, he could 
not ſupport the cruel ſpectacle, nor ſtifle the tranſports of his 
grief, which forc'd it's way in cries, in. * and a flood f 
ten,; 

Pericles, miſled by the RAE of a Falſe philoſophy, i ima 

gined, that bewailing the death of his relations and children, 
would betray a weakneſs that no way ſuited the greatneſs of 
ſoul he had ever ſhewn ; and that on this occaſion, the ſenſi- 
bility of the father, would ſully the glory of the conqueror. - 
Exceeding error, childiſh illufion, which either makes heroiſm 


conſiſt in wild and ſavage cruelty ; or leaving the ſame grief 


and confuſion in the mind, aſſumes a vain outſide of conſtancy - 
and reſolution, merely to be admired. But does martial bra- 
very extinguiſh nature? Is a man dead to all humane ſenti- 
ments, becauſe he makes a conſiderable figure in the ſtate? 
15 c da Antonigas 
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Antoninus the emperor had a much 
when, om occaſion of Marcus Aurelius's ating the death 


the perſon who had brought him vp, he füd *:Sufſer vim to be 


4 man, for neither philiſophy nor ſovereignty renderi us inſtnfible, 
Fickleneſs and inconſtancy were the prevailing characters 
ef the Athenians ; and as theſe carried them on à ſudden to 
the greateſt exceſſes, they ſoon brought therm back again with- 

in the bounds of moderation and gentleneſs, Tt Was not long 
before they repented tlie injury they had done Pericles, and 
earneſtly wiſhed to ſee him again in their aſſemblies,” By dint 
of ſuffering they began tb bear Patiently their domeſtic miſ. 
fortunes, and to be fired more and more with à zeal for their 


country's glory; and in. their atdor for reinſtating it's affairs, 


they did not know any perſon more capable chan Pericles of 
the adminiſtration. Perie les, ax that time, never ſtirred out 
of his houſe; and was in che utmoſt grief for the loſs he had 
ſuſtained. However; Alcibiades and the reſt of his friends 


intreated him to go abroad, and ſhow Himſelf in public. The 


people aſked him pardon for their ungrateful uſage. of him; 
and Pericles, moved with their entreaties, and perſuaded that 
it did not become a goed man to harbour the leaft reſentment 
nn his country, reſumed the government. 
About the end of the ſecond campaign, ſome ambaſſadors 
had ſet out from Lacedæmon, in order to ſolicit the king of 
Perſia's alliance, and engage him to furniſh a fum of money 
for maintaining the fleet: this reflected great ignominy on 
the Lacedæmonians, who called themſelves the deliverers of 


Greece, fince they thereby retracted or” ſullied the glorious | 
actions they had formerly atchieved in her defence againſt 


Perſia, They went by the way of Thrace, in order to diſ- 
engage, if poſſible, Sitalces from the alliance of the Athenians, 
and prevail with him to ſuccour Potidæa. But they here met 
with ſome Athenian ambaſſadors, who cauſed them to be ar- 
reſted as diſturbers 1 the public . and n to be 
ſent 
* n . ut 1 7 cpu. in vit. 
nüt: neque enim vel Philelo- — Fi. 
pPhia vel imperium tollit affec- 
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ſent to Athens; where without. ſuffering them to be heard, 
they were put to death the ſame day; and their boies 
thrown into the open fields, by way of repriſal on the Lace- 
dæmonians, who treated all who were not of their party in 


the ſame inhuman manner. It is ſcarce poſſible to conceive 
how two cities, which, a little before, were ſo ſtrongly united, 


and ought to have ſhewn a mutual civility and forbearance for 
each other, could contract ſo inveterate an hatred, and break 
into ſuch cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of 
war, humanity, and nations; and prompted them to exerciſe 
greater cruelties upon one another, than if. _ Had. * 


at war with Barbarians. | — 


Potidæa had now been beſieged almoſt hive: years; W 
the inhabitants, reduced to extremities, and in ſuch want of 


proviſions that ſome fed on human fleſh, and not expecting | 


any ſuccours from the Peloponnenſians, whoſe attempts in At- 
tica had all proved abortive, ſurrendered. on. conditions. The 


circumſtances which made the Athenians treat them with le- 
nity, were, the ſeverity of the weather, which exceedingly an- 


noyed the beſiegers; and the prodigious expence of the ſiege, 
which had already coſt & two thouſand talents . They there- 
fore came out of the city with their wives and children, as well 
citizens as foreigners, with each but one ſuit of-cloaths, and 
the women two, and only a little money to carry them home. 
The Athenians blamed their generals for granting this capitu- 


lation without their order ; becauſe otherwiſe, as the citizens 


were reduced to the utmoſt extremities, they would have ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion. They ſent a colony thither. 1 


(a) The firſt thing Pericles. did, after Bis being 0 
generaliſſimo, was to propoſe the abrogating of that law, 
which he himſelf had cauſed t to be er again baſtards, 


when 


(</ A.M. 3575. Ant. J. C. 429. 

* The army which beſieged ceived ( daily) two drachms, 
Potidea * conſiſted - of + three or - twenty pence (French) for 
thouſand men, excluſrue.of tbe maſter and man; and thofe 
fixteen hundred zubo had been of the gallies had the ſame Pay. 
ſent wee the command of Thueyd.. 1.3% . 18a, 
Fhormio. Every ſeldier re- I Siæ millions. . 
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when there were legitimate children. It declared, that ſuch 
only ſhould be canfidered- as true and legitimate Athenians, 
whoſe fathers and mothers were both natives of Athens; and 
it had been-executed juſt before with the utmoſt xigour.” For 
the * king of Egypt having ſent to Athens a preſent of forty 
thouſand meaſures of corn to be diſtributed among the people, 
the baſtards, on account of this new law, were involved in 
a thouſand difficulties, till then unpractiſed, and Which had 
not been ſo much as thought of. Near five- thouſand of 
them were condemned and ſold as ſlaves, - whilſt fourteen 
thouſand and forty citizens were confirmed in their privileges, 
and recognized as true Athenians. It was thought very 
Krange, that the author and promoter of this law hould 


moved to compaſſion at the domeſtic calamities of Pericles ; 3 
0 that they permitted him to enter his baſtard, in his own 
name, in the regiſter of the citizens of his tre. Fog Ws 
A little aftet he hitnſelf was infected with the prftileme, 
Being extremely in, and ready to bteathe hie laſt, the prin- 
ipal citizens, and ſuch of his friends aß had not forſaken 
him, diſcourffng together in his bed chamber about his rare 
merit, they tan over his exploits, and computed the number 
| of his victorles; j for whilt he was generaliſſimo of the Athe- 
.nians, he had ereQed for the glory of their city nihe trophies, 
in memory of äs many battles gained by him. They did 
not imagine that Pericles. heard what they were ſaying, be- 
cauſe he ſeemed to have loſt his ſenſeb; but it was far other- 
wiſe, for not à ſingle word of their diſcourſe had eſcaped 
him; When, breaking ſuddenly from his filente; “ I am 
« furprized, ſays' he, that you ſhould treaſure up ſo well in 


« which fortune had fo. great. a * and which are com- 
de mon 


2 | Plutarth dots vor name 1b arms aphinſt nn 
this king. Perb it wat and to whom tbe Atbenjans, 
Inarus, fon to Pſammetichus above thirty years before, hau 
king of Lybia, auh had cauſed ſent ſuccours againft the Per- 
part of the. Egyptians to take ”_ Thucyd, I. 1. p. 68. 
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himſelf defire to have it repealed, But the Athenians were 


« your. memories, and extol fo highly a ſeries of actions, in 5 
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« mon to me, with ſo many: other generals; and at the 
7 ſame time ſhould forget the moſt glorious circumſtance in 
« my life; 1 te eee a Hrgle citizen 
*. to put on mourning. Excellent words ] which: very few 


in high ſtations can declare with truth. - enn were | 


deeply afflicted at his deatdg. 

The reader has doubtleſs obſerved, foes het has bern fil 
ef Pericles, that in him were united moſt qualities which 
conſtitüte the great man ; as thoſe of the: admiral; by his 


great ſkill in naval affairs; of the great captain, by his con- 
queſts and victories; of the high-treaſurer,” by the exellent 


order in which he put the finances; of the great politician, 


by the extent and juſtneſs of his views" by his eloquence in 
public deliberations, and by the denterity and addreſs with 
which he tranſacted affairs; of a miniſter of ſtate, by the 
methods he employed to increaſe; trade, and promote the 
arts in general: in fine, of father of his country; by the 
happineſs he procured to every individual, and which he 

always had in view, as the true ſrope: and end of his admi- 
niſtration. 8 


But I muſt not omit nothin charaQeritie- which WAS 
veculiar to him. He acted with ſo much wiſdom, mode- 
ration, diſintereſtedneſs, and zeal for the public good; he diſ- 
covered, in all things, ſo great a ſuperiority of talents, and 
gave ſo exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and inte- 
grity, that he acquired the confidence of all the Athenians 3 


and fixed (in his own favour) during forty years that he 


governed the Athenians, their natural fickleneſs and incon- 
ſtancy. He ſuppreſſed that jealouſy, which an extreme 
fondneſs for liberty had made them entertain againſt all citi- 
zens diſtinguiſhed by their merit and great authority. But 
the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, he gained this great aſ- 
cendant merely by perſuaſion, without employing force, 
mean artifices; or any of thoſe arts which a mean politician 
-xcuſes in himſelf, upon the ſpecious pretence, that the 
neceſſity of the public _— and en of Rate 1 make n 
nen | 5 
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- (6) Anaxagoras died the ſame year as Pericles, Plutarch 
relates à circumſtance: concerning him, that happened ſome 
time before, which muſt not be omitted. He ſays, that this 
philoſopher, who had voluntarily reduced himſelf to exceffive 
poverty, in order that he might have the greater, leiſure to 
purſue his ſtudies; finding himſelf neglected, in his old age, 
by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of the public affairs, 
had not always time to think of him g * wrapped his cloak 
about his head, and threw himſelf on the ground, in the 
fixed reſolution to ſtarve himſelf, Pericles hearing of this 
accidentally,. ran with the utmoſt haſte to the philoſopher's 


houſe, in the deepeſt affliction. He conjured: him, in the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt moving terms, not to throw his life away; 


adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but himſelf that was to 


be lamented, if he was ſo unfortunate as to loſe ſo wiſe and 
faithful a friend; one who was ſo capable of giving him 


wholſome — with regard to the preſſing occaſions of 


the ſtate. Anaxagoras then, uncovering a little his head, 


ſpoke thus to him: Pericles, thoſe æubo uſe à lamp take care 


to feed it with oil. This was a gentle, and at the ſame time 


a ſtrong and piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have ſup- 


plied his wants -unaſked, Many lamps are extinguiſhed in 


this manner in a country, by the e neee of thoſe 


who ought] to ſupply them. 


Sz e . II . ' The e befiege Plates. Mine 
len is taken by the Athenians. _. Platææ An The 
Plague breaks out again in Athens, 


: ' Foun TH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 
05 NE moſt memorable tranſaction of the following 
years, was, the RE Platzz by the Lacedz- 
| | monians. 
(3) Plut. in pericl p. th 8 ; ej A; M. 3676. Ant. 
J. C. 428. e ct: I. 2. p. {mt Nen. Nod. I, 22. 
Pee. 
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thoſe to cover their beads with to deſpair, and reſolved to die. 
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moniahs. © This was one of the moſt famous fieges. in anti- 
, on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties : 


quity 
but eſpecially for the glorious refiftance made by the beſieged, 
and their bold and induſtrious ſtratagem, by which, ſeveral | 


of them got out of the city, and by that means eſcaped the 
fury of the enemy. The Lacedæmonians beſieged this place 
in the beginning of the third campaign. As ſoon as they 
Had pitched their camp round the city, in order to lay waſte, 


the places adjacent to it, the Platzans ſent ſome deputies to. 


Archidamus, who commanded on that occaſion, to repreſent, 
that he could not attack them with the leaft ſhadow of juſtice, 
betauſe that, after the famous battle, of Platææ, Pauſanias 


the Grecian general, offering up a ſacrifice in their city to. 


Jopiter the deliverer, in preſengg of all the. allies, had given, 
their freedom to reward their valour and zeal ; and; 
therefore, that they ought not to be difturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, fince it. bad been granted them by 
a Lacedemonian. | Archidamus anſwered, that their demand 
would be very reaſonable, had they not joined with the Athe. 
nians, the profeſſed enemies to the liberty of Greece; but. 
that, if they would diſengage themſelves from their 1 


alliadice, or at leaſt remain neuter, they then ſhould be left. 
in the full enjoyment of their privileges. The deputies re- 


plied, that they could not poſſibly come to any agreement, 


without firſt ſending to Athens, whither their wives and 


children were retired. The Lacedzmonians permitted them 


to ſend thither ; when the Athenians promiſing folemnly to 


ſuccour them to the utmoſt of their power, the Platæans 
reſolved to ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than ſurrender z 
and accordingly they informed the Lacedæmonians, from. 
their walls, that they could. not comply with what was 


deſired. 
Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witneſs, | 


that he did not firſt infringe the alliance, and was not the 
cauſe of the c2lamities which might befal the Platæans, for 


having refuſ: d the juſt and reaſonable, conditions offered them, 
_  Prepareg 
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4 
prepared * the ſiege. He ſurrounded the city with a. cir- 4 
curmvallation of trees, which were laid long-ways, very. 4 
[1 - cloſe together, with their boughs interwoven, and turned 
1 towards the city, to prevent any perſon from going out of it. 
| He afterwards threw up a platform to ſet the batteries on, in 4 
br hopes that, as ſo many hands were employed, they ſhould 4 
ſoon take the city. He therefore cauſed trees to be felled on i 

mount Cithzron, and interwove them with faſcines, in I 
order to ſupport the terraſs on all fides ; he then threw into, | 
| it wood, earth, and tones ; in a word, whatever could help 
1 to fill it up, The whole army worked night and day, with- n 


| out the leaſt intermiſſion, . during ſeventy days; one half a. -- N 
j the ſoldiers repoling themſelves, whilſt the reſt were at 
1 work. 


WY The beſieged obſerving that the work began to riſe, they 
| threw up a wooden wall upon the walls of the city oppoſite 
to the. platform, in order that they might always out-top the 
beſiegers; and filled the hollow of this wooden wall, with 
the bricks they took from the rubbiſh of the neighbouring 
houſes ; ſo. that the wall of timber ſerved in a manner as a 
defence to keep the wall from falling, as it was carrying up. 
It was covered, on the outſide, with hides both raw and dry, 
in order to ſhelter the works and the workmen from the fires 
[TY diſcharged againſt it. In proportion as it roſe, the platform 
| was raiſed alſo, which in this manner was carried to a great 
height, But the beſieged made a hole in the oppoſite wall, 
| in order to carry off the earth that ſuſtained the platform; 
| which the beſiegers perceiving, they put large paniers filled 
18 with mortar, in the place of the earth which had been re- 
moved, becauſe theſe could not be ſo eafily carried off. The 
1 beſieged therefore, finding their firſt ſtratagem defeated, made 
3 2 mine under ground as far as the platform, in order to ſhelter 
| themſelves, and to remove from it the earth and other ma- 
| terials of which it was compoſed, and which they gave from 
| hand to hand, as far as the city. The beſiegers were a con- 
| ſiderable time without perceiving this, till at laſt they found 
that their work did not go forward, and that the more earth 
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whey laid on, the weaker it grew. But the beſieged judging 


that the ſuperiority of numbers would at length prevail; 


without amufing themſelves any longer at this work, or 


carrying the wall higher on the fide towards the battery, they 
contented themſelves with building another, within, in the 
Form of a half-moon, both ends of which joined to the 


wall; in order that the befieged might retire behind it when 


the firſt wall ſhould be forced; and fo oblige the enemy to 
make freſh works, s. 

In the mean time the belicgers having fet up their machines 
(doubtlek after they had filled up the ditch, though Thucy- 
dides does not fay this) ſhook the city wall in a very terrible 


manner, which, though it alarmed the citizens very much, 


dis not however diſcourage | them. They employed every 

art that fortification could ſuggeſt againſt the enemy's bat- 
teries. They prevented the effect of the battering rams, by 
ropes & Which turned aſide their ſtrokes. They alſo em- 
ployed another artifice; the two ends of a great beam were 
made faſt by long iron chains to two large pieces of timber, 
ſupported at due diſtance upon the wall in the nature of a 
ballance ; ſo that whenever the enemy played their machine, 
the beſieged lifted up this beam, and let it fall back on the 


head of the battering ram, Which quite ee it's . 


and conſequently made it of no effect. 2 
The beſiegers finding the attack did not go on fuccesfully, 
and that a new wall was raiſed againſt their platform, de- 
ſpaired of being able to ſtorm the place, and therefore 
changed the fiege into a blockade. However, they firſt en- 
geavoured to ſet fire to it, imagining that the town might 
eafily be burnt down, as it was ſo ſmall, whenever a ſtrong 
wind ſhould riſe; for they employed all the artifices ima- 
Finable, to Ah: themſelves maſters of it as ſoon as poſſible, 
and with little expence. They therefore threw faſcines into 
ts RO men the walls of the city, and the intrench- 
e ment 


2 We end (downward ') of catched the Bead of the batter- a 
. ropes formed a variety f ing-ram, which they raiſed u up 


e with Thich they by he help of the machine,” © 


wy 


time, to different parts of the. city. They then lighted the 
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ment with which fer bot eee 
intervals in a very little time, becauſe of the n 


Hands employed by them; in order to ſet fire, at — 


fire with pitch and ſulphur, which in a moment made ſuch 
4 prodigious blaze, that the like was never ſeen. This . 
vention was very near carrying the city, which had baffled all „ 
others: for the beſieged could not make head at once againſt 
the fire and the enemy in feveral parts of the town.3/ and 
had the weather favoured the beſiegers, as they flattered them- 
Tefves.it would, it had certainly been taken: but 
informs us, that an exceeding * rain fell, which extin- 
the fire. "et 
This laſt effort of the beGegers 3 been defeated as 
ſucceſsfully as all the reſt, they now. turned” the ſiege into 
—— #9 de 1 yon ftrength- 
Ened on each fide with a deep foſle. The whole army was 
engaged ſucceflively in this work, and when it was 
they left a guard over half of it; the Bœotians offering to 
guard the reſt, upon which —— returned to 
Sparta, about the month of October. There were now, in 
Platææ, but four hundred inhabitants, and fourſcore Athe- 
nians ; with an hundred and ten women to dreſs their victualt, 
ard no other perſon, whether freeman or ſlave ; all er. reſt 
Raving been ſent to Athens before the ſiege. 
_ During the campaign, ſome engagements were onght boi 
by fea. and land, which I omit, : becauſe of no importance. 
(d The next fummer, which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Leſbos, the citizens of Methymne e- 
cepted, reſolved to break their alliance with the Athenians, 
They had deſigned to rebel before the war was declared; but 
the Lacedzmonians would not receive them at that time. 
The citizens of Methymne ſent advice of this to the Athe- 


nians, aſſuring them, that if an immediate ſuccour'Wwas not 


ſent, the iſland would be inevitably loſt, The affliction of 
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—— who had fuſtained great loſfes by the war and | 


the plague, was greatly increaſed, when news was brought 
of the revolt” of ſo confideruble an iſland, - whoſe forces, 
_ which were quite freſh, would now join the enemy, and re- 
Inforee them on a ſudden by the addition of 2 powerful fleet, 
„The Athenians therefore fent forty: gallies deſigneq for-Pelo-' 
nneſus, which accordingly failed for Mitylene, The in- 
tants, tho? in great conſternation becauſe they were quite 
greg however put on an appearance. of bravery, and 
Ailed out of the port with-their ſhips ; however, being re- 
| pulſed, they propoſed an accommodation, which the Athe- 
nians liſtened to, from an apprehenfion that they were not 
frong enough to reduce the iſland to their allegiance, - A fuſ- 
penſion of arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the 
Mitylenians ſent ambaſſadors te Athens. The fter of not 
obtaining their demands, made them ſend others to Lacedæ- 


monia, to defire ſuceours, This was not ill judged, the 


Athenians ſending them an anſwer, Which ** had no 2 250 
to interpret in their favour. 
The ambaſſadors of Mitylene, after a eber voyage, 
being arrived in Lacedæmonia, the Spartans deferred giving 
mem audience; till the ſolemnization of the Olympic games, 
in order that the allies might hear the complaints they had 
to make. I ſhall repeat their whole ſpeech on that occaſion, 
as it may ſerve at once to give a juſt idea of Thucydides's 
file, and of the ſeveral. ſtates with regard to the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians., © We are ſenſible, faid the ambaſſa- 
2 that it is the cuftom to uſe deſerters well at firſt, 
c becauſe of the ſervice they do thoſe whom they fly to; 
ar hut to deſpiſe them afterwards, as traitors to their country 
and friends. This is far from being unjuſt, when they 
ce have no inducement to ſuch a change; when the ſame 
ce union ſubfiſts, and the ſame aids reciprocally granted. But 
ce jt 3s far otherwiſe between us and the Athenians; and we 
ac intreat you not to be prejudiced againſt us, becauſe, after 


4% having been treated mildly by the Athenians during the 


peace, WE BOW IFDOURCE their alliance when they are un- 
M 3 wo fortunate, 


uy 
| 
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00 fortunate. For, being come. hither. to demand admi 

re into the number of your friends and allies, wie 
40 begin our on Juſtification, . by. Thewing, the juſtice, and 


ke neceſſity of our procedure ; it being impoſſible for a true 


ec friend{fiip. to be eſtabliſhed between individuals, or 2 ſolid 
6 alliance. between cities, unleſs both are founded ene, 


% and uniformity of principles and ſentiments. 


e To come to the point: the treaty. we conclided./in 
7 the Athenians, was not to. enſlave Greece, but to free it 
« From, the yoke of the Barbarians 3 3 and it was concluded 
ic after the retreat of the Perſians, when you, renounced the 
& co mand. We adhered to it with pleaſure, ſo long as 
« the Athenians continued to entertain juſt deſigns; but, 


ic when we ſaw that they diſcontinued the war they were 


et carrying on againſt the enemy, merely to oppreſs the allies, 
cc we could not but ſuſpect their conduct. And, as it was 
te extremely difficult, in ſo great a diverſity of intereſts. and 
« opinions, for all of them to continue in ſtriẽt union; and 


ce ſtill Harder to make head againſt them, when alone and 


«© ſeparated; they have ſubjected, by inſenſible degrees, all 


L <6 the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; 
& and uſed our own forces for this end. For, at the ſame 


ce time that they left us ſeemingly at our liberty, they obliged 
& us to follow them; though we could no longer rely on 


cc their words, and had the ſtrongeſt reaſon to fear the like 


tc treatment, And indeed, what probability is there, after 
re their enſlaving all the other ſtates, that they ſhould ſhew 
ce a regard to us only, and admit us upon the foot of equals, 
« if they may become our maſters whenever they pleaſe 3 


C eſpecially. as their power increaſes daily, in proportion as 


« ours leſſens? A mutual fear between confederates, is a 
ce ftrong motive to make an alliance laſting, and to prevent 
« unjuſt and violent attempts, by it's keeping all things in 
« an equilibrium. Their leaving us the enjoyment of our 
„ liberties, was merely becauſe they could not intrench upon 
* them by open force, but only by that equity and ſpecious 
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4 prove from their moderate conduct in regard to us, that, 
5 . as we are free, We. ſhould not. have marched. in conjunction 
with them againſt che other allies, 
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had they not given 
« them juſt, grounds for complaint... . Secondly, by attacking 


et the aka firſt, pA ſubduing them one after another, 
1 they, enabled themſelves, by: their ruin, to ſukject the 


5 ps owerful without difficulty, who, at laſt would be 


E one and without ſupport; 3 whereas, had they begun 


bed Fry We us, at the time that the allies, were poſſeſſed 
de of all their troops, and were able to make ſome ſtand, 


L they could not ſo eaſily have compleated their deſigns. 
e Beſides, as We had a large fleet, which would ſtrengthon 


ce 4 Aufgenbi whatever party we, ſhould declare for, this 


Was a. check upon them. Add to this, that the high 


£ regard we. have always . thewn: for their republic, and the 
cc endeavours we. have uſed to gain the fayour of thoſe, who 
i commanded it, have ſuſpended. our ruin. But we. had 


ec been undone, had not this war broke dut 3. min wy 


« fate of others leayes no room to doubt. 

ce What frietdſhip then, what laſtipg alliance.can he con- 
7 eluded with thoſe, who never are friends and allies, / but 
cc. when force is employed to make them continue ſuch ? 
% For, as they were obliged to careſs us during the war, to 
< prevent our joining with the enemy; we were conſtrained 


to treat them with the ſame regard in time of peace, to 


ce prevent their falling upon us. That which love produces in 
© other. places, was with us the effect of fear. It was this 
ce circumſtance that made an alliance ſubſiſt ſome time, 
cc which both parties were determined to break upon the 
% very firſt favourable occafion;: let therefore no one accuſe 
<<. us. for the advantage we now take. We had not always 
te the ſame opportunity to ſave, as they had to ruin us; 


„ but were under a neceſſity of waiting one, deem we could 


bc venture to declare ourſelves, tad 
« Such are the motives which now 1 us FR ſollieit 

4 your alliance; the equity and juſtice of which appear very 

N Rrong to us, and conſequently call upon us to provide for 


« our 


e but half their forces to deal with. | n 
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cc our ſafety : We ſhould have claimed your protefiick” before, 
cc had you been ſooner inclined to afford it us; for we A 
cc beck to you, even before the war broke out: 2 We a 


. 


4 to diſengage ourſelyes froth the oppreſſors of "Greece, ay 


6 joiri our arms with it's defenders ; 3 and to provide for the 


, ſecurity of our ſtäte, Which is now in 1 + danger. 
If any thing can be objected to dur conduct, 

& declaring ſo precipitately, with more generoſity ban pru- 
ee dence, and Without having made the leaſt preparations. 
But this alſo ought to engage you to be the more ready | 
ce in ſuccouring us; that you may not loſe the opportunity 
ccf protecting the oppreſſed, and avenging yourſelves on 


e your enemies. There never was a more favourable con- | 


ec juncture than that which now offers "itſelf 3 a conzuncture, 
ec hen war and peſtilence have confumed their forces, * 
.< exhauſted their treaſure: not to mention that their 
« js divided, by which means they will not be in 2 e 
« to reſiſt you, ſhould you invade them at the ſame time 


ce = ſea' and land, For, they either will Rave us to ck 


ec you, and give us an opportunity of ſuccouring you; 
ce they will oppoſe us all together, and then 6 * mow Jake 
R 404 * 
«© For the reſt, let no one imagine. that you lt expoſe 
« yourſelves to dangers for a people incapable of doing you 
4 ſervice, Our country indeed lies at a conſiderable diſtance 
e from you, but our aid is near at hand. For the war will be 
66 carried on, not in Attica, as is ſuppoſed, but in that 
<<; country whoſe revenues are the ſupport of Attica, and 
* we are not far from it, Conſider alſo, that in abandoning 
% us, you will increaſe the power of the Athenians by the 
c addition of ours; and that no ftate will then dare to take 
ce up arms againſt them, But in ſuccouring us, you will 
ce ſtrengthen yourſelves with a fleet which you ſo much 
«: want; you will induce many other people, after our ex- 
« ample, to join you; and you will take off the reproach 
bf "ou upon you, of * thoſe who have recourſe to 
44 you 
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'« your proteKtion, which will be 0 inconfiderable advan- 
ec tage to you during the courle of the war. 

We therefore implore you, in the name 'of Jopiter bm 

at pius, in whoſe temple we nom are, not to fruſtrate the 

— 2 of the Greeks, nor reject ſuppliants, whoſe. pre- 
© ſervation may be highly advaiitageous, and and whoſe ruin may 
cc be infinitely pernicious to Jou. Shew yourſelves ſuch 
'« now, as the idea entertained of your generoſity, and the 
4 extreme danger to which we are reduced, may demand; 
4c that is, the protectors of the afflicted, and the deliverers 
# of Greece. 

The allles, Rruck wich theſe teaſons, mites them into 
"the alliance of Peloponneſus. An incurſion into the enemy's 
country was immediately reſolved, and that the allies ould 
rendezvous at Corinth with two thirds of their forces. The 
Lacedzmonians arrived firſt, and prepared engines for tran- 
Sporting the ſhips from the gulf of Corinth into che ſea of 
Athens, in order to invade Attica both by ſea and land. The 
Athenians were no leſs active on their fide ; but the allies, | 
being employed in their harveſt, and beginning to grow weary 
of the war, were a long time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived that 


Ml theſe preparations were made againſt them, from a ſup- 


poſition that they were very weak ; to undeceive the world, 
and ſhew that they alone were able to ſupport a fleet without 
the aid of Leſbos, put to ſea a fleet of an hundred ſail, which 
they manned with citizens 43, well as foreigners; not ex- 
empting a ſingle citizen, except fuch only as were obliged 
to ſerve on horſeback, or whoſe revenue amounted to ſive hun- 
dred meaſures of corn. Aſter having ſhewed themſelves 
before the iſthmus of Corinth, the more to diſplay their 

power, they made deſcents into whatever parts of ens af 
neſus they pleaſed, 

The world never ſaw a 5 fleet. T he-Athenians WEE 
their own country, and the coaſts of Eubæa and Salamis 
with a fleet of an hundred ſhips : they cruiſed round Pelo- 
Ponneſus with mo fleet of che like number of veſſels, 

without 
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without including their fleet before Leſbos and other places. 
The whole amounted to upwards of two hundred and . fifty 
gallies. The expences of this powerful armament entirely 
exhauſted their treaſure, which had been very much . 
bene by that of the ſiege of Potidza, _ 

The Lacedæmonians, greatly ſurprized at ſo formidable 
a fleet, which they no ways expected, returned with the 
utmoſt expedition to their own country, and only ordered 
forty gallies to be fitted eut for the ſuccour of Mitylene. 
The Athenians had ſent a reinforcement thither, conſiſting 
of a thouſand. heavy-armed troops, by whoſe aſſiſtance they 
made a contravallation, with forts in the moſt commodioys 
places; ſo that it was blocked up, both by ſea n land, in 
the beginning of winter. The Athenians were in ſuch great 
want of money for carrying on this ſiege, that they were 
reduced to aſſeſs themſelves, which they had never done 
before, and by this means two hundred * talents were ſent 
to it. 

(a) The people of Mitylene being in waht of all things, 
and having waited to nv purpoſe for the ſuccours which 


1 


dition that no perſon ſhould be put to death or impriſoned, 
till the ambaſſadors, whom they ſhould ſend to Athens, were 
returned; and that, in the mean time, the troops ſhould be 
admitted into the city. As ſbon as the Athenians had got 
poſſeſſion of the city, ſuch of the factious Mityleneans 3 As 
had fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to Tenedos, 
and afterwards to Athens. There the affair of the Mityle- 
neans was debated. As their revolt had greatly exaſ perated 
the people, becauſe not preceded by any ill treatment, _ 
it ſeemed a mere effect of their hatred for the Athenians, in n 
the firſt tranſports of their rage, they reſolved to put all the 
citizens to death indiſcriminately, and to make all the wo- 


to qd the decree't in excoution, 


N 


(a) A. M. 3577. Ant, J 9 
Jus bundred thouſand crowns, about 45000 1, ferlings. 


Lacedzmonians had promiſed them, ſurrendered, upon con- 


men and children ſlaves z. and rag cara they ent a galley. 
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But night gave them leiſure to make different reflections. 


This ſeverity was judged too cruel, and carried farther than 


conſiſted with juſtice, They imaged to themſelves the fate 
of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to flaughter,. and 
repented their having involved the innocent with the guilty. ' 


This ſudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean 


ambaſſadors ſome little glimmerings of hope; and they 
prevailed fo far with the magiſtrates, as to have the affair 


debated a ſecond time. Cleon, who had ſuggeſted the firſt 
decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who had great autho- 
rity over the people, maintained his opinion with great vehe- 
mence and heat. He repreſented, that it was unworthy 


a wiſe government to change with every wind, and to annul 
in the morning what they had decreed the night before 3 and 
that it was highly important to take an exemplary vengeance 
ef the Mityleneans, in order to awe the reſt of their allies, 


who were every where ready to revolt. 


- 


| Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the firſt l 


now oppoſed his reflections more ſtrongly than before, After 
deſcribing, in a tender and pathetic manner, the deplorable 
condition of the Mityleneans, whoſe minds (he ſaid) muſt 


neceſſarily be on the rack, whilſt they were expecting a ſen- 


tence that was to determine their fate ; he repreſented to the 
Athenians, that the fame of their mildnef and clemency 
had always reflected the higheſt honour on them, and diſtin- 


guiſhed them gloriouſly- from all other nations: he obſerved, 


that the citizens of Mitylene had been drawn involuntarily 


into the rebellion, a proof of which was, their ſurren- 


dring the city to them, the inſtant it was in their power 
to do it: they therefore, by this decree, would murder 
their benefactors, and conſequently be both unjuſt and un- 
grateful, in puniſhing the innocent with the guilty. He ob- 
ſerved farther, that ſuppoſing the Mityleneans in general were 


guilty, it would however be for the intereſt of the Athe- 
nians to diſſemble, in order that the rigorous puniſhment 


they had decreed: might not exaſperate the reſt of the allies z 
and that the beſt way to 2 a op to the evil, would be, to 


leave. 4 
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leave room fer repentance, and not plunge” people into de- 
ſpair, by the abſolute and irrevocable refuſal of a pardon... 
His opinion therefore was, that they ſhould examine very 
deliberately” the cauſe of thoſe factious Mityleneans, who. 
| had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the reſt, . 

The aſſembly was very much divided, ſo that Melee 
carried it only by a few votes. A ſecond galley was therefore 
immediately fitted out. It was furniſhed with every thing 
that might accelerate it's courſe ; and the ambaſſadors of 
Mitylene promiſed a great reward to the crew, provided they 

arrived time enough. They therefore did not quit their 
oars, even when they took ſuſtenance, but eat and drank as 
they rowed, and took their reſt alternately :: and, very * 
pily for them, the wind was favourable. The firſt 
had got a day and night's fail before them; but as thoſe on. 
board carried ill news, they did not make great haſte. It's 
arrival before the city had ſpread the utmoſt conſternation in 
every part of it; but it increaſed infinitely, when the decree, 
by which all the citizens were ſentenced to die, was read in 
a full aſſembly. Nothing was now heard in all places but 
cries and loud laments, The moment that the ſentence was 
| Eving to be put in execution, advice came that a ſecond: galley 
was arrived, Immediately the cruel maſſacre was ſuſpended. 
The aſſembly was again convened ; and the decree, which 
granted. a pardon, was liſtened to with ſuch a ſilence and joy, 
as is much eaſier conceived than expreſſed. 

All the factious Mityleneans, though. upwards of a theu-: 
ſand, were put to death. The city was afterwards diſ- 
mantled, the ſhips delivered up; and the whole iſland, the: 
city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three thouſand - 
parts or portions, three hundred of which were conſecrated: 
to the ſervice of the gods; and the reft divided by lot, 
among ſuch Athenians as were ſent thither; to whom the. 
natives of the country gave a revenue of two * mina for 
every portion; on which condition they were 2 to 
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keep | | a of the iſland, but not as proprietors. The 
cities which belonged to the Mitylencanzen "ae, coaſt of wa 
were all ſubjected by the Athenians. "of 5 

(2) During the — thisi-harceding! caompplgay 5 


| inhabitants of Platzz, having loſt all hopes af ſucequr, and 


being in the utmoſt want of providions,. formed a, reſolution 


to cut their way through the enemy: but half ef them 


ſtruck with the greatneſs of the danger, and the boldneſs of 


the enterprize, entirely loſt courage when they came to the 


execution; but the reſt (who were about two hundred and 


twenty ſoldiers) perſiſted in their nn * ſpe in 


the following manner. 5 

Before I begin the deſcription of their en it will be 
proper'to inform my readers, in what ſenſe T-ufe certain ex- 
preſſions T ſhall employ in it. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech; the 
line or fortification which is made round a city when befieged, 
to prevent fallies, is called contrawallation; and that which 
is made to prevent any ſuccours from without, is named cir- 
cunvallation. Both theſe fortifications were uſed in this 
fiege ; however, for brevity ſake, I r ea; the former 


term. 


The Coöntravzllation conſiſted of two walls, at ixteen foot 
diſtance one from the other. The ſpace between the two 
walls being a kind of platform or terraſs, feemed to be but 
one ſingle building, and compoſed a range of cazerns or bar- 
racks, where the ſokliers had their lodgings. Lofty towers 
were built around it at proper diſtances, extending from one 
wall to the other, in order. that they might be able to defend: 
themſelves at the ſame time againſt attack from within or 
without, There was no going from one cazern to another: 
without crofling thoſe towers; and on the top of the wall 
was a parapet on both ſides, white a guard was commonly 
kept; but in rainy weather, the ſoldiers uſed to ſhelter 
Gieenſelifes in the towers, which ferved in the nature of 
guard-houſes, Such was the contravallatian, on both ſides 

(3) Thucyd, I. 3. p. 185128. | 
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of Which was à ditch, the earth verur- geg S 
ployed in making the bricks of the wall. 

The beſieged firſt took the height of the wall, * ee | 
the rows of bricks which / compoſed it; and this they 
did at different times, and employed ſeveral men for that 
purpoſe, in order that they might not miſtake in the calcu. 


lation. This was the eaſier, becauſe as the wall ſtood but 


at a ſmall diſtance, every part of it was Heerde Wy 


then made ladders of a proper length, 


All things being now ready for toning the Ma the 
beſieged left the city one night when there was no moon, in 
the midſt of a ſtorm of wind and rain. After croſſing the 
firſt ditch, they drew neat to the wall undiſcovered, through 
the darkneſs of the night; not to mention that the noiſe 
made by the rain and wind prevented their being heard. They 
marched at ſome diſtance from one another, to prevent the 
claſhing of their arms, which were light, in order that thoſe 
who carried them might be the more active; and one of 
their legs was naked, to keep them from diding ſo eaſily i in 
the mire. Thoſe. Who carried the ladders laid them in the 
ſpace between the towers, where they knew no guard was- 
poſted, becauſe it rained, That inſtant twelve men mounted 
the ladders, armed with only à coat of mail and a dagger, 
and marched directly to the towers, fix on each fide. They 
were followed by ſoldiers armed only with javelins, that 
they might mount the eaſier ; and their ſhields were carried 
after them to be uſed in the charms... 

When moſt of ' theſe were got to the top of the wall, they 
were diſcovered by the falling of a tile, which one of their 
comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown down. 


The alarm was immediately given from the towers, and the 


whole camp approached the wall without diſcovering the 
occaſion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night, and 
the violence of the ftorm, Beſides which, thoſe who had 
ſaid behind in the city, beat an alarm at the ſame time in 
another quarter, to make a diverſion ; ſo that the enemy did 


0 Know which way to turn themſelves, and were afraid to 
quit. 
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quit their poſts. But a corps de peſerve, of three hundred 
men, who were kept for any unforeſeen accident that might 
happen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to that. part 
where they heard the noiſe ; and torches were held up to- 
wards Thebes, to ſhow: that thej muſt run that way. But 
thoſe in the city; to render the ſignal of no uſe, made others 
at the fame time in different ann. Er . 4 
on the wall for that purpoſe. 

In the mean time, thoſe who had Ae firſ dion 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two towers which flanked | the 
interval where the ladders were ſet 3 and having killed thoſe 
who guarded them, poſted . there to defend tha 
paſſage, and keep off the beflegers.,, Then ſetting ladders 
from the top of the wall againſt the two towers, they cauſed 


a good number of their comrades to mount, in order to keep 


off, by the diſcharge of their arrows, as well thoſe who 
were advancing to the foot of the wall, as the others who 


- were haſtening from the neighbouring towers. Whilſt this 


was doing, they had time to ſet up ſeveral ladders, and to 
throw down the parapet, that the reſt might come up with 


greater eaſe. As faſt as they came up, they went down on 


the other fide, and drew up near the foſſẽ on the outſide, to 
ſhoot at thoſe who appeared. After they were ' paſſed over, 
the men who were'in the towers came down laſt, and made 
to the foſſẽ to follow after the reſt. 

That inſtant the guard of three hundred, with cares 
came up. However, as the Platzans ſaw their enemies by 
this light, better than they were ſeen by them, they took 
a ſurer aim; by which means the laſt croſſed the. ditch, 
without being attacked in their paſſage : however, this was 
not done without difficulty, becauſe the ditch was froze - 
over, and the ice would not bear, on account of the thaw 


and heavy rains. The 2. of the ſtorm was of great 


ad vantage to them. 

After all were paſſed, wo took the road. towards Thebes, 92 
the better to conceal their retreat; becauſe it was not likely 
that they had fled towards a city of the enemy s. Imme- 
2 diately 
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diately they perceived the beſiegers, with torches in their 
hands, purſuing them in the road that led to Athens, After 
keeping that of Thebes about fix or ſeven * Radia, they 
turned ſhort towart the mountain, and reſumed the route 
of Athens, whither two hundred and twelve arrived, out 
of two hundred and twenty who had quitted the place; the 
reſt having returned back to it through fear, one archer ex- 
cepted, who was taken on the fide of the folle of contra 
vallation. The beſiegers, after having purſued them to no 
Purpoſe, returned to their camp. 

In the mean dme, the Platzans who remained Ja the e city, 
fuppoſing that all their companions had been killed, (becauſe 
thoſe who were returned, to juſtify themſelves, affirmed 
they were,) ſent à herald to demand the dead bodies; but 
being told the true Rate of the affait, he withdrew. | 

(r) Abont the end of the following campaign, which is 

that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Platæans being in 
abſolute want of proviſions,” and unable to make the feaſt 
defence, ſurrendred, upon condition that they ſhould not be 
puniſhed till they had been tried and adjudged in form of 
Juſtice. Five commiſſtoners came for this. purpoſe from 
Lacedzmon ; and theſe, without charging them with any 
crime, barely aſked them whether they had done any ſervice 
to the Lacedzmonians and the allies in this war. The Pla- 
tæans were much ſurprized, as well as puzzled at this que. 
Niion 4 and were ſenſible, that it had been ſuggeſted by the 
Thebans, their profeſſed enemies, who had vowed their 
deſtruction. They therefore put the Lacedæmonians in mind 
of the ſervices they had done to Greece in general, both at 
the battle of Artemiſium, and that of Platææ; and par- 
ticularly in Lacedæmonia, at the time of the earthquake, 
which was followed by the revolt of their Haves. The only 
reaſon (they declared) of their having joined the Athenians 
. afgerwards, was, to defend themſelves from the. hoſtilities of 
the Thebans, _ who they had een the aſhftanc: 
of 
fe) Thucyd. I. 3. p. 208-220. Diod. 1 18. 5. og. 
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of the Lacedæmonians to no purpoſe. : That if that was im- 
puted to them for a crime, which was only their misfortune, . 
it ought not however entirely to obliterate the remembrance 
of their former ſervices. “ Caſt your eyes, ſaid they, on 
the monuments of your anceſtors which you ſee here, to 


„ whom we annually pay all the honours which can be ren- 


<« dered to the manes of the dead. You thought fit to in- 
e truſt their bodies with us, as we were eye · witneſſes of 
ce their bravery: And yet you will now give up their aſhes 
to their murtherers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, 
„who fought againſt them at the battle of Platææ. Will 
« you enſlave a province where Greece recovered it's liberty ? 
« Will you deſtroy the temples of thoſe gods, to whom you 


owe the victory? Will you aboliſh the memory of their 


founders, who contributed ſo greatly to your ſafety? On 
« this occaſion, we may venture to ſay, our intereſt is inſe- 
<« parable from your glory; and you cannot deliver up your 
c antient friends and benefactors to the unjuſt hatred of the 
«© Thebans, without eternal infamy to yourſelves." 

One would conclude, that theſe juſt remonſtrances ſhould 
have made ſome impreflion on the Lacedæmonians; but they 
were byaſſed more by the anſwer. the Thebans made, and 
which was expreſſed in the moſt haughty and bitter terms 
againſt the Platæans; and beſides, they had brought their 
inſtructions from 133 They ſtood therefore to their 
firſt queſtion, M betber the Platæans bad done them any ſervice 
fince the war ; and making them paſs one after another, as 
they ſeverally anfwered, No, he was immediately butchered, 
and not one eſcaped. About two hundred were killed in this 
manner; and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, 
met with the ſame unhappy fate. Their wives, who had 
been taken priſoners, were made ſlaves. The Thebans after-. 
wards peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Platææ; 
but the year after they demoliſhed it entirely. It was in this 
manner the Lacedæmonians, in the hopes of reaping great 


advantages from the Thebans, 2 the Platæans to * 
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| Paſs over ſeveral particular incidents of the ende 

campaigns, which differ very little from one another; 
the Lacedæmonians making regularly every year incurſions 
into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponneſus: I like- 
wiſe omit ſome ſieges in different places: (e) That of Pylus, 
a little city of Meſſenia, only four * hundred furlongs from 
Lacedzmon, was one of the moſt conſiderable, The Athe- 
nians, headed by Demoſthenes, had taken that city, and 
fortified themſelves very ſtrongly in it: this was the ſeventh 
year of the war. The Lacedzmonians left Attica imme- 
diately, in order to go and recover, if poſſible, that place; 
and accordingly they attacked it both by-ſea and land. Bra- 
fidas, one of their leaders, fignalized himſelf here by the 
moſt extraordinary acts of ' bravery. Oppoſite, to the city 
was a little iſland called Sphacteria, whence the beſieged 
might be greatly annoyed, and the entrance of the harbour 
ſhut up. They therefore threw a choſen body of Lacedz- 
monians into it; making, in all, four hundred and twenty, 
excluſive. of che Helots. A battle was fought: at ſea, in 
which the Athenians were victorious, and accordingly erected 
A trophy. mu: ſocrounded che iſland; * FAG a guard in 
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firate thought the affair of the utmoſt importance, and there- 
fore came himſelf upon the ſpot, in order that he might be 
better able to take proper meaſures 3 Shen conchiding 
that it would be impoſſible for him to fave theſe wha wers 
in the iſland, and that they at laſt muſt neceſſarily be ſtarved 


out, or be taken by ſome other means, he propoſed an accom- 


modation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded, in order to 
give the Lacedæmonians time to ſend to Athens; but upon 
condition that in the mean time they ſhould ſurtender up all 
their gallies, and not attack the place either by ſea or land, 
till the return of the ambaſſadors : That if they complied 
with theſe s, the Athenians - would permit them to 
carry proviſiens to thoſe who were in the iſland, at the & rate 
of ſo much for the maſter, and half for the ſervant; and that 
the whole ſhould be done publickly, and in ſight of both 
armies: T That, on the other fide, the Atheniatis: ſhould be 
allowed to keep guard round the iſland, to prevent any thing 


from going in or out of it, but ſhould: not attack it in any 


manner: That in caſe this agreement ſhould be infringed in 
the leaſt, the truce would be broke; otherwile, that it ſhould 
continue in full force till the return of the ambaſſadors, whom 
the Athenians obliged themſelves, by the articles, to convey 
backwards and forwards; and that then the Lacedæmonians 
ſhould have their ſhips refioen, in the ſame condition in 
which they had been delivered up. Such were the articles of 
the treaty, The Lacedzmonians began to put it in execution, 
dy ſurrendering about threeſcore ſhips; aer, wh —_— ſent | 
ambaſſadors to ern | ; 
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Being admitted to audience before the people, they began 
by ſaying, that they were come to the Athenians to ſue for 
that peace, which they themſelves were, a little before, in a 
condition to grant 1 That they now might acquire the glory 
of having reſtored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lace- 
dæmonians conſented to their being arbitrators in this treaty + 
That the danger to which their citizens were expoſed in the 
iſland, had determined them to take ſuch-a ſtep as could not 
but be very grating to Lacedzmonians : However, that 
their affairs were far from being deſperate, and therefore, 
that now was the time to eſtabliſh, between the two repub- 
licks, a firm and ſolid friendſhip; becauſe the affairs of both 
were ſtill fluctuating, and fortune had not yet declared abſo- 
Jutely in favour of either: That the gods frequchitly anden 
thoſe whom ſucceſs makes. proud, by ſhifting the ſcene, and 
and rendering them as unfortunate as they before had been hap- 
Py : That they ought to conſider, that the fate of arms is 
very uncertain ; and that the means to eſtabliſh a laſting peace, 
is not to tiitagh over an enemy by oppreſſing him, but to 
agree to a reconciliation on juſt and reaſonable terms: For 
then, conquered by generoſity and not by violence, his future 
thoughts being all employed, not on revenge, but on grati- 
tude, he is delighted, and thinks it f Oy to 3 his 
Engagements with inviolable fidelity. $22 

The Athenians had now an happy opportunity for terminat- | 
ing the war, by a peace which would have been as glorious to 
them, as advantageous to all Greece. But Cleon, who had 
2 great aſcendant over the people, prevented it's taking effect. 
They therefore anſwered, by his advice, that thoſe who were 
in the iſland ſhould firſt ſurrender at diſcretion ; and after- 
wards be carried to Athens, on the condition of being ſent 
back from it, as ſoon as the Lacedæmonians ſhould have re- 
ſtored the cities, Sc. which the Athenians had been forced 
to give up by the laſt treaty ; and that theſe things being done, 
3 firm and laſting peace ſhould be concluded. The Lacedz- 
monians demanded that deputies ſhould be appointed, and that, 
the Athenians Thould engage to ratify what they ſhould con- 
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clude. But Cleon exclaimed againſt chis propaſal, and ſaid; 


it was plain they did not deal fairly, fince they would not 


tranſact with the people, but with particular men, whom they 
might eaily bribe; and that, if they had any-thidg 40 offer, 
they ſhould- do it immediately. The Lacedemonians, ſind- 
ing there was no poflibility for them to treat with tha people, 
without adviſing with their allies ; and that if any thing had 
been granted by them to their prejudice, they muſt be reſpon- 


ſible for it, went away withoat concluding any thing; fully 


perſuaded that they muſt not expect equitable treatment from 


the Athanianat be n . of , eee. | 
ſition from profperity, | 


As ſoon as they a to Pylus, db fuſpenſion 
ceaſed: But when the Lacedzmonians clme.ta demand 'back 
their ſhips, the Athenians refuſed to give them up, upon pre- 


tence that the treaty had been infringed in fome particulars of 


little conſequence, The. Lacedzzmonians- inveighed. ſtrongly 


againſt this refuſal, as being a manifeſt perfidy.3 and imme 
diately prepared for war with greater vigour and animoſty than 


before. A haughty carriage in ſucceſs, and want of faith in 


the obſervation. of - treaties, never fail, at laſt, to involve à 


people in great calamities. This will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians vontinued to keep a fiti guard round the 
iſland; to prevent any proviſions from being brought into itz 
and hoped they ſhould ſoon be 2ble to Raine ds the Mitt 
tants. But the Lacedæmonians engaged the whole country in 
their intereſt by the views of gain, laying a heavy! tax upon 
proviſions; and giving ſuch ſlaves their freedom as ſhauld run 


any into it. Proviſions were therefore how brought, (at the 


hazard of metis lives) from all parts of Peloponneſus. There 
were even divers, who ſwam from the toaft to the iſland, 


oppoſite to the harbour, and drew after them e filled 


with pounded linſeed, and poppies mixed with honey. 
Thboſe who were beſieged in Pylus were reduced to almoſt 


the like extremities, being in want both of water and provi- + 
frons. When advice was brought to Athens; that their 


countrymen, ſo fur from reducing the enemy by famine, 
g++; 1 . were 
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were themſelves almoſt ſtarved; it was feared, that as it 
would not be poſſible for the ficet to ſubſiſt during the winter, 
on a deſert coaſt which belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at 
anchor in ſo dangerous a road, the iſland muſt by that means 


be leſs ſecurely guarded, which would give the priſoners an 


opportunity of eſcaping, But the circumſtance they chiefly 
dreaded was, leſt the Lacedæmonians, after their countrymen 
were once extricated from their danger, ſhould refuſe to 


hearken to any conditions of peace; ſo that they now ee 


ed their having refuſed it whon offered them. 
- Cleon ſaw plainly that theſe complaints would terminate in 
him. He therefore began by aſſerting, that it was all a falſe 


feport concerning the extreme want of proviſions, to which 
the Athenians, both within and without Pylus were faid to 


be reduced, He next exclaimed, in preſence of the people, 
againſt the ſupineneſs and inaQtivity of the leaders who beſieg- 


ed the iſland, pretending, that were they to exert the leaſt 


bravery, they might ſoon take the iſland 3 and that had he 


commanded, he would ſoon have taken i, Upon this he 


was immediately appointed to command the expedition; 


Nicias, who was before elected, reſigning voluntarily that kb: : 


nour to him, either through en for he was naturally 
timid, or out of a political view, in order that the ill ſucceſs 
which it was generally believed Cleon would meet with in this 
enterprize, might loſe him the favour of the people. But now 
Cleon was greatly ſurprized as well as embarraſſed; for he did 
not expect that the Athenians would take him at his word, 


he being a finer talker-than ſoldier, and much more able with 


his tongue than his ſword, However, he deſired. leave to 
wave the honour they offered him, for which he alledged ſe- 
veral excuſes : But finding that the more he declined the com- 
mand, the more they preſſed him to accept it, he changed his 
note ; and ſupplying his want of courage -with rodomontade, 


he lee before the whole aſſembly, with a firm and reſolute 
air, that he would bring, in twenty days, thoſe of the iſland | 


priſoners, or loſe his life. The whole aſſembly, on n 
thoſe words, ſet up a laugh, for they knew the man. 8 
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Cleon however, contrary to the expectation of every body 


made good his words. He and Demoſthenes, (the other chief) 
landed in the iſland, attacked tlie enemy with great vigour, 
drove them from poſt to poſt, and gaining ground perpetually, 
at laſt forced them to the extremity of the iſland. The Lace- 
dæmonians had ſtormed a fort that was thought inaoceſſible. 


There they drew up in battle- array, faced about to that fide 


only where they could be attacked, and defended themſelves 
like ſo many lions. As the engagement had held the greateſt 
part of the day, and the ſoldiers were oppreſſed with heat and 
wearineſs, and parched with. thirſt, the general of the Meſle- 


nians, directing himſelf to Cleon and Demoſthenes, ſaid, that 


all their efforts would be to no purpoſe, unleſs they charged 
their enemies rear; and promiſed, if they would give him 
but ſome troops? armed with miſſive weapons, that he would 


_ endeavour to find A paſſage, Accordingly, he and his follow- 


ers-climed up certain ſteep and craggy places which were not 


guarded, when coniing down unperceived into the fort, he 


appeared on a ſudden at the backs of the Lacedzmonians, 
which entirely damped their courage, and afterwards com- 
pleated their overthrow. They now made but a very feeble 
reſiſtance z and being oppreſſed with numbers, attacked on all 
ſides, and dejected through fatigue and deſpair, they began to 
give way : but.the Athenians ſeized on all the paſſes to cut 
off their retreat. Cleon and Demoſthenes, - finding that ſhould 
the battle continue, not a man of them would eſcape, and 
being defirons of carrying them alive to Athens, they com- 


manded their ſoldiers to deſiſt ; and cauſed proclamation to be 


made by a herald, for them to ly down their arms and ſur- 
render at diſcretion, At theſe words, the greateſt part lower- 
ed their mields, and clapped their hands in token of approba- 
tion. A kind of ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed upon; and 


their commander defired leave might be granted him, to diſ- 


patch a meſſenger to the camp, to know the reſolution of the 
generals. This was not allowed, but they called heralds 
from the coaft ; and after ſeveral meſſages, a Lacedæmonian 
advanced forward; and cried aloud, that they were permitted 

da 
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to treat with the enemy, provided they did not ſubmit to diſ- 
honourable terms. Upon this, they held a conference; after 
which they ſurrendered at diſcretion,” and were kept till the. 


next day, The Athenians then raifing's trophy, and reſtoring 
the Lacedzmonians their dead, embarked for their” own eoun- 
try, after diſtributing: the priſoners among the ſeveral ſhips, 
and age art of d ue che captain of the 
gallies. 

In this bartle an hundred and twenty-eight Lacedæmoniant 
fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which was their num< 
ber at firſt ; ſo that there ſurvived not quite three hundred, an 
hundred and twenty of whom were Spartans, that is, inhabitants 
of the city of Sparta. The ſiege of the iſland, (to compute 
from the beginning of it, including the time employed in the 
truce) Rad laſted threeſcore and twelve dan They all now 
left Pylus; and Cleon's promiſe, though ſo vain and raſh, 
was found literally true, But the moſt ſurprizirig circumſtancs 
was, the capitulation that had been made; for it was believed 
that the Lacedzmonians, ſo far from furrendering their arms, 
would die ſword in hand, | 

Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain priſon- 
ers till a peace ſhould be concluded, provided the Lacedemoni- 
ans did not make any incurfions into their country, for that 
then they ſhould all be put to death. They left a garriſon in 
Pylus. The Meſſenians of. Naupactus, who had formerly 
poſſeſſed it, ſent thither the flower of their youth; who very 
much infeſted the Lacedæmonians by their incurſions ; and as. 


vailed with a great number of ſlaves to join them. The Lace- 
dzmonians, dreading a greater evih ſent ſeveral deputations 
to Athens, but to ng purpoſe z the Athenians being too much 
elated with their proſperity, and eſpecially their late ſucceſs, 
to liſten to any terms. 

Y In the ſeventh year of the Peloponneſian war, Artaxerxes 
ſent to the Laced*monians an ambaffador named Artaphernes, 
with a letter written 1 n. knguage, in, 0 


7 
* 


"OO moon . 4. P. 285, 286. 


theſe Meſſenians ſpoke the language of the country, they pre- 
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ſad, that he had received many embaſſies from them, but 


the purport of them all differed ſo widely, that he could not 
comptehend in any manner what it was they requeſted : that 


in this uncertainty, he had thought proper to ſend a Perſian, - 


to acquaint them, that if they had any propoſal to make, 
they ſhould ſend a perſon in whom they could confide along 
with him, from whom he might be exactly informed in what 
they defired, This ambaſſador, arriving at Eion, on the river 
Strymon in Thrace, was there taken priſoner, about the cloſe 

of this year,- by one of the admirals of the Athenian fleet, 
who ſent him to Athens, He was treated with the utmoſt 
civility and reſpe& ; the Athenians being extremely deſirous 
of recovering the fayour of the king his maſter. 


The year following, as ſoon as the ſeaſon. would permit 
the Athenians to put to ſea, they ſent the ambaſſador back 
in one of their ſhips at the publick expence ; and appointed 


ſome of their citizens to wait upon him to the court of Perſia, 
in quality of ambaſſadors, Upon landing at Epheſus, they 
were informed that Artaxerexes was dead : when the Athe- 


nian ambaſſadors, thinking it not adviſable to proceed farther | 


after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, a and returned to 
their own country, 
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Sequel of the hiſtory of the Perſians and Greeks, and of the 
Peloponneſian war, in the reigns of Xerxes II, of * | 


and of Darius Es 


% . i 


— 


CHAPTER IL. 
HTS chapter contains the thirteen years of the 
ſively. 


SECT. I. The very ſhort reigns of Xerxes II. and Jogdi- 
anus. They are ſucceeded by Darius Nothus. He puts a 
flop to the inſurrection of Egypt, and that of Media. He 
beſtoros on Cyrus, his youngeſt ſon, the ſupreme command of all 
Afia minor. 


(20 RT AX ERXES died about the beginning of the 
forty-ninth year of his reign, Xerxes, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, was 5 the only ſon — the queen his wife brought 

him: 


(es) A. M. 3579. Ant, I C. 425, ref, e. 47 
Diod. I. 12. p. 115. ; 
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dns but he had ſeventeen others by his concubines, amon 

whom was Sogdianus, (who is called Secondianus by Cteſias) 
Ochus, and Arſites. (+) Sogdianus in concert with Pharnacias, 
one of Nerxes's eunuchs, came infidieuſly, one feſtival day, 


to the new king, who, after drinking too immoderately, was 
retired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of the wine 
he had drank time to evaporate 3 where he killed him with- 


out any. difficulty, after he had reigned but forty-five days; 
and was declared king in his ſtead. | : 


He was ſcarce on the throne, but he put to death Bagorazus, 
the moſt faithful of all his father's eunuchs; It was he who 
had been appointed to ſuperintend the interment of Artaxerxes, 
and of the queen,  Xerxes's mother, who died the ſame day 
with her royal conſort. After having depoſited the two bodies 
in the mauſolzum, where the kings of Perſia were interred, 


he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne, who did 


not receive him favourably, upon account of ſome difference 
with him in the life-time of his father. But the new king 
did not ſtop here; not long after he took an opportunity to 
quarrel with kind on ſome trifling circumſtance relating to 
the obſequies of his father, and cauſed him to be ſtoned. 

By theſe two murders, that of his brother Xerxes and of 


Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army and nobility, ſo 


that he did not think himſelf ſafe on a throne, to which he 
bad forced his way by ſuch horrid murders. He ſuſpected 
that his brothers harboured the like deſign ; and Ochus, to 


whom his father had left the government of Hyrcania, was 


the chief object of his ſuſpicion. Accordingly he ſent for 
him, with the intention of getting him murdered as ſoon as he 
arrived. However Ochus, who ſaw thro' his deſign, delayed 
coming upon various pretences; which he continued till he 
advanced at the head of a ſtrong army, which he openly de- 
clared he would employ, to revenge the death of his brother 
Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a great num- 
ey of the nobility, and ſeveral governors of the provinces, 
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hey being juſtly diſſatisfied at Sogdianus' $ cruelty and Ill- 


conduct. They put the tiara on Ochus's head, and proclaim. 


ed him king. Sogdianus; ſeeing himſelf abandoned in this 


manner, was gs mean and cowardly in the flight defence he 


made to maintain his crown, as he had before been unjuſt and 


barbaxops in uſurping it. Cbntrary to the advice of his beſt 
friends, and the wiſeſt perſons who ſtill adhered to him, he 


concluded a treaty with his brother, who getting him into his 


hands, cauſed him to be thrown into aſhes, where he died 2 
cruel death. (i) This was a kind of puniſhment peculiar to 
the Perſians, and exerciſed only on great criminals, One of 
the largeſt towers was filled to a certain height with aſhez. 


The criminal then was thrown headlong from the top of the 


tower into them; after which, the aſhes were by a Wheel 
turned perpetually round him, till; he was ſuffocated. Thus 
this wicked prince loſt his life and empirs, which he enjoyed 


ſix months and fifteen days, 


_ (4) Ochus, by the death of ini. now ſaw himſelf 
poſſeſſed of the empire, As ſoon as he wag well ſettled in it, 


| he changed his name from Ochus to that of Darius, To di- 


ſtinguiſh him, hiſtorians add the epithet WS; Ggnifying 
baſtard, He reigned nineteen years. 

Arfites, ſeeing in what manner Sogdianus, had ſupplanted 
Xerxes, and had himſelf been dethroned by Ochus, meditatel 
to ſerve: the latter i in the ſame manner. - Though he was his 
brother by the father s as well as mother's ſide, he openly 
revolted againſt him, and was aſſiſted in it by Artyphius ſon 
of Mcgabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we ſhall always call 
Darius, ſent Artaſyras, one of his generals, againſt Artyphius ; 
and himſelf, at the head of another army, marched againſt 
Arſites. Artyphius, with the Grecian troops--in his pay, 


, defeated twice the general ſent againſt him. But engaging 2 


third time, the Greeks were corrupted, and he himſelf was 
beat, and forced to ſurrender, upon his being flattered with 
Toyo that a pardon would be granted him. The king would 
have 
(65 Val. Max. I. g. c. 2. 3: Maccab. th, xii. at 
(WW A. M. 3581, Ant. J. C. 441. : 
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have had him put to deat, but was diverted from that reſo. 
lution by queen Paryſatis, Darius's fiſter and queen. She alſo 
was. the daughter of Artaxerxes, -but not by the ſame mother 1 
a8 Darius: : ſhe was an intriguing, artful woman, and the | : il 
king her huſband was governed by her on moſt occaſions. : 9 
The counſel the now gave was perfidious to the laſt degree. i 
She adviſed him to exerciſe his clemency towards Artyphius, iN Nh 
and ſhow him kind uſage, in order that his brother might WI 
hope, when he heard of his treating a rebellious ſervant with ü 
ſo much generoſity, that he himſelf ſhould: meet at leaſt, 1 
with as mild treatment, and thereby be prompted to lay down 
his arms. She added, that when once he ſhould: have ſeized 
that prince, he might diſpoſe of him and Artyphius as he Mii 
5 pleaſed. Darius followed her counſel which: -proved ſucceſsful. 
Arſites being informed of the gentle uſage which Artyphius 
met with, concluded that, as he was the king's brother, he 
ſhould conſequently meet with Kill more indulgent treatment z | 
and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and ſurrendred | 
himſelf, Darius was very much inclined-to- ſave. his life: but | 
Paryſatis, by inculcating to him, that he ought to puniſh. | 
this rebel to ſecure himſelf, at laſt prevailed with him to put | 
his brother te. death, and accordingly he was ſuffocated in | 
aſhes with. Artyphius. However, Darius had a violent | 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtruggle with himſelf, before he could give orders for this 
facrifice ; having a very tender affection for his brother, He 
a put ſome-other perſons to death, which ' executions 
did not procure him the tranquillity he had expected from 
them: for his reign was afterwards diſturbed with ſuch violent 
commotions, that he enjoyed but little repoſe. 

(1) One of the moſt dangerous commotions was occaſioned 
2% by the rebellion of Piſuthnes, who, being governor of Lydia, 
5 wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Perſian empire, and 
725 make himſelf king in his province, What flattered him with 
ith the hopes of ſucceeding in this attempt, was, his having 
uld raiſed a conſiderable body of Grecian troops, under the com- 
we mand of 1 the Athenian. Darius ſent Dun | 
| . againſt | 

J. C. 414. oer & 46-7 
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againſt this rebel, and gave him, with a conſiderable a 


ry, 
the commiſſion of governor of Lydia, of which he was to 
diſpoſſeſs Piſuthnes. Tiſſaphernes, who was an artful man, 
and capable of acting in all characters, found means of "tam: 


pering with the Greeks under Piſuthnes; and by dint of pre- 


ſents and promiſes, brought over the troops with their general 


to his party. Piſuthnes, who, by this deſertion, was unable 
to carry on his deſigns, ſurrendred, upon his being flattered 
with the hopes of obtaining his pardon; but the inftant he 
was brought before the king, he was ſentenced to be ſuffocated 
in aſhes, and accordingly met with the ſame fate as the reſt 


of the rebels. But his death did not put an end to all troubles; 


(mn) for Amorges his ſon, with the remainder of his army, 
Mill oppoſed Tiſſaphernes; and for two years laid waſte the 
maritime provinces of Aſia minor, till he at lat was taken 
by the Greeks of Peloponneſus, in Iaſus, a city of Tonia, and 


and delivered up by the inhabitants to Tiſſaphernes, ya put | 


him to death. 

(2) Darius was involved in freſh troubles by one of his 
eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many years engroſſed 
all power in the court of Perfia ; and we ſhall find by the 
ſequel of this hiſtory, that they Ae governed abſolutely in 
it. (o) We may know their character, and the danger to 


which they expoſe princes, by the picture which Diocleſian, 
after he had reſigned the empire, and reduced himſelf to a pri- 


vate ſtation of life, drew of freedmen, who had gained a like 
aſcendant over theRomanemperors, c Four or five perſons”, 
fays he, who are cloſely united, and reſolutely determined 
« to impoſe on a prince, may do it very eaſily, They never 


« ſhew things to him but in ſuch a light as they are ſure will 


* pleaſe, They conceal whatever would contribute to en- 
« lighten him: and as they only befiege him continually,” 


« he cannot be informed of any thing but through their 
<<. canal, and does nothing but what they think fit to ſuggeſt 


E him. 3 it is, that he beſtows employments on 


. 1 6 thoſe: 
im) Thucys. 1. 8. p. 280 (n) Ccei. c. 82. 
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« thoſe” he ought to exclude from them; and, on the other 
te fide, removes from offices ſuch perſons 3s are moſt worthy 


« of filling them. | In a word, the. beſt, is often ſold. 
ce by theſe men, though he be ever ſo vigilant, and even 
10 ſuſpicious, of them. Ruid multa 8 Ut Diocletianus . 
dicebat, bonus, cautus, opt imus venditur imperator. 1 0 

In this manner was Darius 's court governed. Three eunuchs. 
had uſurped all power in it; ; * an. infallible mark that a go-. 


vernment is bad, and the prince of little merit. But one of 


thoſe three. eunuchs, whoſe name was Artoxares, preſided 
over, and govern'd the reſt. He had found Darius s weak. 
ſide, by which he inſinuated himſelf into his confidence. He 
had ſtudied all his paſſions, to know how to indulge them, 


and govern his prince by their means. He plunged him con- 


tinually in pleaſures and amuſements, to engroſs his whole au- 


thority to himſelf, In fine, under the name and protection 
of queen Paryſatis, to whoſe will and pleaſure he was the moſt 


devoted of ſlaves, he diſpoſed of all the affairs of the empire, 


and nothing was tranſacted but by his orders. Intoxicated by 


the ſupreme authority which the favour of his fovereign gave 
him, he reſolved to make himſelf king, inſtead of being prime 
miniſter; and accordingly formed a deſign to get Darius out 0! 

the way, and afterwards aſcend the throne. However, his 


plot being diſcovered, he was ſeized and delivered * to 


Paryſatis, who. put him 6 2 moſt ignominious and 
death, 


(v) But the creat misfortune which happened in Datius 5 


reign, was the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow | 


fell out the ſame year with Piſuthnes's rebellion. ' But Darius 
could not reduce Egypt as he had done that rebel. (q) The 


Egyptians, weary of the Perfian government, flocked from 
all parts to Amyrtæus of Sais, who at laſt was come out of 


the fens were he had defended himſelf, from the ſuppreſſion 


of the revolt of Inarus, The Perfians were drove out, and 


( Euſeb. in Chron. (9) Thucyd. I. 1. p. 72, 73. 


* Scis præcipuum eſſe indicium non magni . 
Magnos libertos. Plin, ad Trajan, 
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Anyriews proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reigned fig 


e + $4 4 * 


+ * 


Alter having eltabliſied himſelf ſecurely on. the throne, 
and entirely expclic the Perſians opt of Egypt, he Prepared to 


purſue them 28 far 'as Pheenicia, and had already concerted 


meaſures with the Arablans, to attack them in that country 
News. of this being brought the king 'of Perſia, he recall . 


the fleet which he had promiſed the Lacedæmonians, o em. 
ploy it in the defence of his own dominions, 


Whilſt Darius was carrying on the war in E zypt and. Aratia, 
the Medes rebelled ; however, they were defeated, and re- 


duced to their allegiance" by force of arms. To puniſh, them 


for this revolt, their yoke (till then eaſy enough) was made 
heavier : a fate” that rebellious ſubjects always, experience, 


when the government, w which they Endeavourtd to throw al | 


gains the upper hand. 


(7) Darius's arms ſeem to have had the like Fe W 


che Egyptians, Amyrtzus dying. after he had reigned fix 


years, (he poſſibly was killed in a battle) Herodotus obſerves, 


it was by the aſſiſtance of the Perſians that Pauſiris his ſon 


ſucceeded him in the throne, To effect this, they muſt | 


Either have been maſters of Egypt, or their party the ſtrongeſt 
in that kingdom. 
(9) After having e the rebels in Media, and reſtored 


the affairs of Egypt ta their former ſituation, Darius gave 


Cyrus, the youngeſt of his ſons, the ſupreme command of all 
the proyinces of Aſia minor: an important commiſſion, by 
which he commanded all the provincial en in that 
kart of the empire. 


1 thought it necellary to anticipate times, and draw toge⸗ 


cher the facts which relate to the kings of Perſia; to prevent 
my being often obliged to interrupt the hiſtory of the Greeks, 
to which IL now return. 


00 Herad, . EL 15. 0 A. M. 2555. Ant. J-e. 407. 
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4 STe r. II. The Abeniant make themſelver maſters of the © [HIS 
| iſland of Cythera, Expeditions of Brafidas i into Thrace, . Hike 
takes Amphipolis, 7. 2 ides the biftorian is baniſped. A I $i 
| battle is fought near lun, here the Athenians « are & 1146981 
. defeated. n lll i 
| Tur „enen YEAR OF THE WAA. | 1 3 9 
? HE three or four campaigns which followed the re- 1 
N duction of the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, were diltin- 
4 guiſhed by very few conſiderable events, i 
: ( The Athenians under Nicias, took the little iſland. of ih 
Cythera, fitnated on the coaſt of Lacedzmonia, near cape | 
; Malea, and from thence they infeſted the whole country, 
' (2) Brafidas, on the other fide, marched towards Thrace. 
/ The Lacedzmonians were induced by more than one motive 
to undertake this expedition; imagining they ſhould oblige 


the Athenians, who had fallen upon them in their country, to 
divide their forces. The inhabitants of it invited them 
hither, and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were 
extremely glad to embrace that opportunity, to rid themſelves 
of the Helots, whom they expected to riſe in rebellion, from 
the taking of Pylus. They had already made away with two 


1 thouſand of them in a moſt horrid manner. Upon the ſpeci- 
I ous pretence of rewarding merit even in flaves, but, in reality, 
to get rid of a body of men whoſe courage they dreaded, they 
r cauſed proclamation to be made, that ſuch of the Helots as 
had done the greateſt ſervice to the ſtate in the laſt campaigns, | 
| ſhould enter their names in the public ' regiſters, in order for 

their being made free, Accordingly two thouſand | gave in 
b their names. They were carried in proceſſien chrbugh t the 
temples, with chaplets of flowers on their heads, as if wo 
F were really to be ſet at liberty. After this ceremony, 

all diſappeared, and were never heard of more. We bars 
. Fr 
, — A. M. 3580. Ant. J. c. 424. Thucyd. 1, 4. p. as 


(#) Thucyd, 1. 4. p. 304311. Diod. I. 12. p. 117, 118. 
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and power, when filled with jealouſy and diſtruſt, excite 
men to the commiſſion of the blackeſt crimes, without 


ſcrupling to make even religion itſelf, and the authority of 


the gods, ſubſervient to their dark deſigns. 

They therefore ſent ſeven hundred Helots with Brafidas, 
whom they had ap pointed to head this enterptize. This 
general brought over ſeveral cities, either by force or intel- 
ligence, and fhll-more by his wiſdom and moderation. The 
chief of. theſe were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two 
colonies from Andros. () He alſo marched afterwards to- 
wards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river Strymon. 
The inhabitants immediately diſpatched a meſſen ger to + Thu- 
eydides the Athenian general, who was then in Thaſus, a 


little iſland of the Ægean fea, half a day's journey from 
Amphipolis, He inſtantly ſet fail with ſeven ſhips that were 


near him, to ſecure the place before Braſidas could ſeize i Itz 
or, at worſt, to get into Eion, which lay very near 2 
polis. Brafdas, who was afraid of Thucydides, from his 


great credit in all that country, where he was poſſeſſed of 


ſome gold-mines, made all the diſpatch imaginable, to got 
thither before him; and offered ſuch advantageous conditions 


to the beſieged, . wi did not expect ſuccours ſo ſoon, that 


they ſurrendred. Thucydides arrived the ſame evening at 
Eion; and had he failed to come that day, Braſidas would 
have taken poſſeſſion of it the next morning by day-breaks. 


Although Thucydides had made all imaginable diſpatch, the 


Athenians however charged him with being the cauſe of the 
taking of Amphipolis, and accordingly baniſhed him. 
The Athenians: were greatly afflicted at the loſs. of that 
city, as well becauſe they drew great revenues from it, and 
timber to build their ſhips, as becauſe it was a kind of. gate 
f. or entering Thrace. They were afraid that all their allies 


in that neighbourhood would revolt; ,cſpecially as Braſidas 


diſcovered great moderation and juſtice, and continually gave 
out, that he came with no eher view but to free the 
country. 

5 Ibid. p. 320-324. 
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country. He declared to the ſeveral nations, that at his 
leaving Sparta, he had taken an oath in preſence of the ma- 


giſtrates, to leave all thoſe che enjoyment of their liberties, 


who would conclude an alliance with him; and that he 
ought to be conſidered as the moſt abandoned of men, ſhould. 
he employ oaths to enſnare their credulity. * For,” ac- 


cording to Braſidas, „“ a fraud cloaked with a ſpecious pre- 


< tence, reflects infinitely greater diſhonour on perſons in 
« high ſtations, than open violence; becauſe the latter is 
«© the effect of the power which fortune has put into our 
« hands; and the former is founded wholly on perfidy, © 


ec which! is the peſt of ſociety. Now I,“ faid he, © ſhould 
« do a great diſſervice to my country, beſides diſhonouring 


es it eternally, if, by procuring it ſome flight advantages, 
“ T ſhould ruin the reputation it enjoys of being juſt and 
« faithful to it's promiſes; which renders it much more 
W powerful than all it's 3 united together, becauſe it 


ce acquires. it the eſteem and confidence of other ftates,”* 
Upon ſuch noble and equitable principles as theſe, Braſidas 
always formed his conduct; believing, that the ſtrongeſt 
| bulwark of a nation is tes, moderation, integrity; and 


the firm perſuaſion which their neighbours. and allies enter- 
tain, that they are not ſo baſe as to harbour a deſign to uſurp 
their dominions, or deprive them of their liberty. By this 
conduct he brought over a great number of the * 8 
alljes. 


and Hippocrates, had entered Bœotia, expecting that ſeveral . 
cities would join them, the moment they ſhould appear. 
The Thebans marched out to meet them near Delium, & 
confiderable engagement enſued, in which the Athenians 
were defeated and put to flight. () Socrates was in this 
battle; and Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, 
gives the following teſtimony of him in Plato; that had 
the reſt of the army behaved as gallantly as Socrates, the 
| Athenians 
(x) Thucyd. . 4. p. 31479 (y). Plat. in Lach, 
p. 181, In conviv. p. 221. Plut, in cid, Pe 195, : 


(x) The Athenians, id the command of Dane 
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Athenians would not have ſuſtained fo great a loſs before 


'Delium, He was borne away by the erouds who fled, and 


was on foot; Alcibiades, who was on horſeback, when he 


ſaw him, rods up to him, and did not ſtir "ny him, but 


defended him with the utmoſt bravery from the enemy who 
were purſuing him. 

After the battle, the victors beſieged the city. Among 
other engines employed by them to batter it, they uſed one 


of a very extraordinary kind. This was a long piece of tim- 


ber, cut into two parts, and afterwards made hollow and 
Joined again, ſo that it's ſhape reſembled very much that of 
a flute. At one of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to 
which a cauldron hung; fo that by blowing a, large pair of 
bellows at the other end of the piece of timber, the wind 
being carried from thence inte the tube, lighted a great fire, 
with pitch and brimſtone, that lay in the cauldron, This 
engine being carried on carts as far as the rampart, to that 
part where it was lined with ſtakes and faſcines, threw out fo 
great a flame, that the rampart being immediately abandoned, 
and the paliſades burnt, the city was eaſily taken, 


8 x e r. III. A teelve-month's truce is agreed upon betaveen 
the baus flates, | Cleon and Braſidas die. A treaty of peace 


fer fo ifty years, concluded between the Athenians and Lace- 


mans. 


| urs, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS oy 
THE WAX. 


(z) HE loſſes and advantages on both fides were pretty 
equal ; and the two nations began to grow weary 

of a war, which put them to great expence, and did not pro- 
cure them any real adyantage. A truce, for a year, was 
therefore concluded between the Athenians and Lacedæme- 
nians. The former reſolved on it, in order to check the 
progreſs of Braſidas's 1 z to ſecure their cities and 
fortreſſes 5 


(Z) 1 1. 4. p- 328—333. Diod. J. 12. Pe 120. | 


A.M M. 3581. Aut. 1. C. 423. 
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fortreſſes 5 and afterwards to conclude a general peace, in caſe. 


they judged it would be of advantage to them. The latter 
were induced to jt, in order that by the ſweets of repoſe, 


peace might become deſirable to their enemy; and to get 
out of their hands ſuch of their citizens as the Athenians 
had taken priſoners in the ifland of Sphacteria; and which 
they could never expect to do, if Braſidas extended his con- 
queſts farther, 'The news of this accommodation ſenſibly 
afflicted Braſidas, as it ſtopped him in the midſt of his career, 
and diſconcerted all his projects. He could not even prevail 
with bimſelf to abandon the city of Scione, which he had 
taken two days before, but without knowing that a truce was 
concluded. He went ſtill farther ; and did not ſcruple to 
take Mende, a little city not far from Scione, that ſurrendred. 
to him as the former had done, which was a direct violation 


of the treaty : but Braſidas pretended he had other infractions 


to object to the Athenians, 
It will naturally be ſuppoſed, that they were far from 
being pleaſed with this conduct of Braſidas. Cleon, in 


public aſſemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds of the | 


Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war. (a) His great 
ſucceſs in the expedition of Sphacteria had raiſed his credit 
infinitely with the people: he now was grown inſupportably 
proud, and his audaciouſneſs was not to be reſtrained, He 
had a vehement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not ſo much 
by the ſtrength of his arguments, as by the boldneſs and fire 
of his ſtile and utterance, It was Cleon who firft ſet the 
example of bawling in aſſemblies, where the greateſt decorum 
and moderation had till then been obſerved ; of throwing his 
robe behind him, to give him the more Eberty to diſplay his 
arms; of ſtriking his thigh ; and of running up and down 
the roſtra whilſt he was making his ſpeech, . In a word, he 
firſt introduced among the orators, and all thoſe who were 
in public nen an ungovernable licentiouſneſs, and 
; a con- 

(a) Plut. in % os X 
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a contempt of decency ; a licentiouſneſs and contempt, which 
ſoon introduced terrible e confuſion in public 
affairs. | 

(2) Thus two men, each on his own fide, oppoſed the 
trariquillity of Greece, and raiſed, but in a very different 


way, an invincible obſtacle to it's peace. Theſe were Clean . 


and Braſidas. The former, becauſe the war ſcreened his 
vices and malverſations 5 and tlie latter, becauſe it added a 
new luſtre to his virtuess And indeed, it gave Cleon an 


opportunity of committing enormous oppreſſions, and Bra- 


fidas of performing great and noble actions. But their death, | 
which happened about the fime time, made way for a new 
accommodation. 

(e) The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command the 


troops which were to oppoſe Brafidas, and reduce thoſe cities 


that had revolted from their allegiance, « The Athenians were 
ſolicitous for none of them ſo much as Amphipolis ; and 
Braſidas threw himſelf into that city, in order to defend it. 
Cleon had written to Perdiccas king of Macedonia, and to. 
the king of the Odomantes, to furniſh him with as many 
troops- as poſſible, and with the utmoſt expedition, He 
waited for them, 'and had reſolved not to march immediately 
towards the enemy : but finding his ſoldiers, who had fol- 
lowed him inveluntarily and with regret, grow weary of 
continuing ſo long unactive, and begin to compare his cow- 
ardice and inexperience with the ability and valoyr of Bra- 


ſidas, he could no longer bear their contempt and murmurs'; 


and imagining himſelf a great captain by his taking Sphate- 
ria, he now fancied the fame good fortune would attend him 
at Amphipolis. He therefore approached it, as he faid, to 
take a view of the place, and till ſuch time as all his forces 
ſhould be come up ; not that he thought he wanted them 
for carrying that city, or that he doubted in any manner his 
ſucceſs, (for he was perſuaded. that no one would dare to 
oppoſe 
(3) Plat. in vit. Niciæ, p. 528. (e) A. M. 3582. 
Ant. J. C. 422. e I. 3. P. 342, 351. Diod. I. 22. 
p- 121, 122, 
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_ oppoſe him,) but only to enable him to inveſt the place an 


all fides, and afterwards to take it by ſtorm, Accordingly 


Be incamped before Amphipolis ; when viewing very italy 


it's fituation, he fondly ſuppoſed that it would be in his 
pawer to retire whenever he pleaſed, without drawing the 


word ; for not a man came out, or appeared on the walls; 


and all the gates of the city were kept ſhut, fo that 8 
began to repent his not having brought the engines, imagining 
that he wanted only theſe to make himſelf maſter of the 
city. Braſidas, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
Cleon's diſpoſition and character, ſtudiouſly affected an air 
of fear and reſerve, to increaſe his temerity, and the good 


opinion he had of himſelf : beſides, he knew that Cleon 


had brought with him the flower of the Athenign forces, 
and the choiceſt troops of Lemnos and of Imbrus. Accord- 
ingly Cleon, geſpiſigg an enemy who did not dare to appear 
before him, but ſhut Himſelf up ip à cowardly manner in 


the city, went boldly from place to place, without precau- 


tion, or obferving any diſcipline among his ſoldiers.  Bra- 


das, whoſe intention. was to attack him on a ſudden before 


all his forces ſhould be come up, thought this the critical 
juncture. He had concerted proper meaſures, and given the 


orders neceſſary. Accordingly he made a ſudden ſally on the 


Athenians, which ſurprized and diſconcerted them exceed- 


ingly. Immediately the left wing drew off from the main 


body and fled, Braſidas then turned the whole force of his 
arms againſt the right wing, which gave him a warm re- 
ception, Here he was wounded and diſabled, upon which 
his foldiers carried him off, unperceived by the Athenians, 
As for Cleon, not having reſolved to fight, he fled, and 
was killed by a ſoldier who happened to meet him. The 
troops ke commanded defended themſelves for ſome time, 
and fuſtained two or three attacks without giving ground, 
dut at laſt they were univerſally broke and routed. Braſidas 
was then carried into the city, where he ſurvived his victory 
bat a few moments. 
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The whole army being returned from the purſuit, firipped 
the dead, and afterwards ſet up a trophy. After which all 
che allies under arms ſolemnized the funeral obſequies of Bra- 

nidas in a public manner; and the inhabitants of Amphi- 

polis celebrated funeral honours every year to his memory, 
as to a hero, with games, combats, and facrifices, They 
conſidered him as their founder; and to ſecure this title the 
better to him, they demoliſied all the monuments of him 

* who hiad really been ſo; ſo that they might not appear ts 

owe their eftabliſhment to an Athenian, and at the fame 
time make their court to the Lacedzmonians, on whom. 
they depended wholly for their fecurity. The Athenians, 
after having carried off, with the conſent of the vitors, 
their dead, returned to Athens, during which the Lacedæ- 
Mnoritans ſettled the affairs of Amphipolis. | 

d) A ſaying is aſcribed to the mother of Braſidas, Which 
Arongly intimates the Spartan character. As ſome perſons 
were applauding, in her preſence, the fine qualities and 

"exalted actions of her ſon, and declared him ſuperior to all 
other generals: You are mi Malen, lays ſhe, my ſon vas 2 

valiant man, But Sparta has many citizens braver than him, 

A mother's generoſity, in thus preferring the glory of the 

"Nate to that of her ſon, was admired, and did not go unre- 

warded 3 for the Ephori paid her public honours. . © 

(e) After this laſt engagement, in which the two perfons, 
who were the greateſt obſtacles to the peace loft their lives, 
both nations ſeemed more inclined to an accommodation, | and 
the war was ſuſpended in a manner on both fides. The 

"Athenians, from the lofs of the battles of Delium and Am- 
phipolis, which had very much brought down their havghti- 
"neſs, were undeceived with regard to the opinion they had 
hitherto enterrained of their own ſtrength, that had made 

them refuſe the advantageous offers of their enemies, Be- 
:-fides, they were afraid of the revolt of their allies, who, 

*being ene by cheir wes might thereby be induced 

to 
95 Diod. p. cha e. Thucyd. 1. 5. p. 351—354. 
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to abandon them, as ſeveral had already done. Theſe re- 


flections made them ftrongly repent their not having con- 
cluded a treaty, after the advantages they had gained at Pylus. 
The Lacedæmonians, on the other ſide, no longer flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of being able to ruin the Athe- 
nians by laying waſte their country 3 and were beſides de- 
jected and terrified by their loſs in the iſland, the greateſt 
they had ever ſuſtained, They alſo conſidered, that their 


country was depopulated by the garriſon of Pylus and Cy- 


thera ; that their ſlaves deſerted ; that they had reaſon to 
dread a more conſiderable revolt; "and that as the truce they 
bad concluded with the inhabitants of Argos was near ex- 


Piring, they had reaſon to be apprehenſive of being abandoned 
by ſome of their allies of Peloponneſus, as they accordingly - 
were. Theſe ſeveral motives, enforced by the defire they 


Had of recovering the priſoners, the greateſt part of whom 
were the moſt conſiderable citizens of Sparta, made them 
defire a peace. | 

Thoſe who were _& folicitous for laing it coneluded, 
and whoſe intereſt it was chiefly to wiſh it, were the chiefs 
of the two ſtates, v. Pliſtonax king of Lacedzmonia, and 
Nicias general of the Athenians, The former was lately 
returned from baniſhment, to which he had been ſentenced, 
on account of his being ſuſpected to have received a bathe, 


3n order to draw off his troops from the Athenian territories ; 


and to this precipitate retreat was aſcribed ſeyeral misfortunes 
which followed after it. He alſo was charged with having 
corrupted by gifts the prieſteſs of Delphos, who had com- 
manded the Spartans, in the name of the god, to recal him 
from his exile, Pliſtonax was therefore deſirous of peace, in 
order to put an end to the reproaches, which, on account of 
the perpetual calamities of the war, were daily revived, - As 
for Nicias, the moſt fortunate general of his age, he was 


afraid left ſome unhappy accident ſhould eclipſe his glory 


and he wiſhed to enjoy the fruits of peace in eaſe and tran- 
quillity, and that kis country might poſſeſs the Have hap- 


Dineſs. 
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goth ſtates began by agreeing to a ſuſpenſion of arms 


For twelve months, during which, being every day togethet, 


and taſting the ſweets of ſecurity and repoſe, and the pleaſure 


of correſponding with their friends, and with foreigners, 


they grew paſſionately deſirous of leading an-eafy, undiſturbeã 
Afe, remote from the alarms of war, and the *ho#rors of 
blood and laughter. They heard with the utmoſt demon- 
rations of joy the chorus's of their tragedies ſing, May 
Tpriders benceforward weave ther cob æbebs on our lances and 
Pielde! And they remembred with pleaſure him who Taid, 
"Thoſe who ſleep in the arms of peace, do not ftart from it at 


rte ſound of the trumpet ; and nothing one there fu, 


"but the peaceful crotving of the cock. „ 

(2) The whole winter was ſpent in . and inter- 
views, in which each party propoſed their rights and preten- 
ſions. (5) At laft, a peace was concluded and 'ratifred for 


fifty years, one of the chief articles of which was, that 


they ſhould reciprocally reftore the priſoners on each fide, 
This treaty was concluded ten years and ſome days from the 


firſt declaration of the war. The Bœotians and Corinthians 


were exceedingly diſguſted at it, and for that reaſon uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to excite freſh troubles. (i) But Nicias 


perſuaded the Athenians and Lacedæmonians to give the 
 taſt hand to this peace, by concluding an alliance offenſive . 


and defenſive, which would render them more formidable to 
thoſe who ſhould defire to break with them, and more aſſureũ 


with regard to each other. The Athenians, | in conſequence 


of this treaty, at laſt reſtored the 5 they had taken 
in the iſland of SphaQteria, 


Cf) Thucyd, 1. f. p. 384. Plat. in Ni PRO" 529. 
2 Diod. 1, 13. p. 122. 2 A. M. 853 Ant. 
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8 TEAR or THE WAR, * 

LoIBIADEs began now to advance Himſelf in 

the fete, and appear in the public affemblies, 
A0 Had attached himſelf to him for many years, and 
-adorned his "Pp Seen 2 great variety of the bn eru- 
tion. 

The ait aber between Alcibiades and Socrates is one 
of the moſt remarkable circumſtances in his life. This phi- 
Joſopher abſerving excellent natural qualities in him, "which 
were greatly heightned by the beauty of his perſon; beſtowed 
incredible pains in cultivating ſo valuable a plant, leſt being 
veglectea, it ſhould wither as it grew, and abſolutely dege- 
nerate. And indeed, Alcibiades was expoſed to numberleſs 
dangers; the greatnefs of his extraction, his vaſt riches, 
the authority of his family, the credit of his guardians, 
His perſonal talents, his exquifite beauty; and, fill more 
than theſe, the flattery and complaifance of all Who ap- 
-proached him. One would have concluded, ſays Plutarch, 
that fortune had ſurrounded ' and inveſted him with all 
theſe-pretended advantages, as with fo many ramparts and 
dulwarks, to render him inacceffible and invulnerable to alt 
the darts of philoſophy ; thoſe ſalutary darts which ſtrike to 
che very heart, and leave in it the ſtrongeſt incitements ts 
virtue and ſolid glory. But thoſe very obſtacles redoubled 
the zeal of Socrates. 

| Notwithſtanding the ſtrong endeavours that were uſed” to 
dtvert this young Athenian from a correſpondence which alone 
was capable of ſecuring him from fo many ſnares, he de- 
voted himſelf entirely to it. As he had abundance of wir, 
He was n ſenſible of ne 8 RH merit; and 
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could. not reſiſt the charms; of his Hredkly-infinuating ela- 
 quence,, which at that time had a greater. aſceydant over him 
than the allurements of pleaſure. He was fo zealous a diſ- 
ciple of that great maſter, that he followed him wherever 
he went, took the utmoſt delight in his converſation, was 
extremely well pleaſed with his principles, received his in- 
ſtructions and even his reprimands with wonderful d 

and would be ſo moved with his diſcourſes, as even to ſhed 
Fears and abhor himſelf ; ſo weighty was the force of truth 
in the mouth of Socrates, and in ſo ugly and odious a light 


did he expoſe the vices to which Alcibiades abandoned hime 


elf. 

| Alcibiades, i in thoſe moments = he liſtned to Socrates, 
differed ſo much from himſelf, that he appeared quite ang- 
ther man. However, his headſtrong, fiery temper, and his 
natural fondneſs for pleaſure, which was heightned and in- 
flamed by the diſcourſes and advice of young -people, ſoon 
plunged him into his former irregularities, and tore him, 2 


it were, from his maſter z who was obliged to run after him 
as after a ſlave who had eſcaped. This viciſſitude of flights 


and returns, of virtuous reſolutions and relapſes ſato vice 
continued a long time; but fill Socrates was not diſguſt 
by his levity, and bra flattered himſelf with the. hope 
of bringing him back to his duty. And hence certainly aroſe 
the ſtrong mixture of good and evil, that always appeared 
in his conduct; the inſtructions which his maſter had given 
him, ſornetimes prevailing ; 3 and at other times, the fire of 
his paſſions: hurrying him in a manner againſt his own W 
into things of a quite oppoſite nature, 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they lived, 


did not paſs uncenſured. But ſome-perſons * of great learn- 
ing pretend, that theſe cenſures and ſuſpicions, when duly 
examined, quite diſappear z and that they ought to be con- 


ee the * of the malice of the enemies of both. 
i Plato, 


® Alle Hes juſtifies Fn; of Belles Lettres, 292 


| Socrates in one of his diſſer- 4. p. 372. 
cations, Mem, of the Aca · 


, a 


very great ſhare in the affairs of the republic of Athens, 


I hope will not diſpleaſe my readers, 


_ educated like the reſt of the Athenians ; that is, he had 


valour, a greatneſs of ſoul, a ſtrong defire of glory, a love 


and the authority of his guardian ; all theſe things had con- 
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Plato, in one his dialogues, gives us a converſation betweeri | 
Socrates and Alcibiades, by which the genius and character 
of the latter may be known, who henceforward will have a 


I ſhall make a very ſhort extract from it in this place, which 


% In this dialogue, Socrates is introduced converſing 
with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the guardian- 
hip of Pericles. He was then very young, and had been 


been taught polite literature, and to play on inſtruments, and 
Had praftiſed wreſtling and other bogily exerciſes, It does 
not appear that Pericles had hitherto taken much pains in 
Alcibiades's education (a fault too common in the | greateſt 
men) fince he had put him under the tutorage of Zopyrus, 
= Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, of all 
Pericles's flaves, both from his turn of mind and age, was 
the leaft qualified to educate this young Athenian, And 
indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that ſhould he compare him 
with the youths of Lacedzmonia, who diſplayed à ſpirit of 


of labour, attended with gentleneſs, modeſty, temperance, 
and 4 perfect obedience to the laws and diſcipline of Sparta, 
He would ſeem a mere child to them. Nevertheleſs, his 
high birth, his riches, "the great families he was related to, 


fpired to make him exceedingly vain and haughty. He was 
full of eſteem for bipſelf, and of contempt for all others. 
He was preparing to enter upon the adminiſtration of the 
Public affairs, and promiſed himſelf no lets than t lipſe 
entirely the glory of Pericles, and to attack the Ta: 

Perſia, even upon his throne. | Socrates ſeeing him goings 
mount the roſtra, in order to give the people ſome 55 
relating to the public affairs, demonſtrates to him, by y: 
Tlous Pt, and Ml Ache 8 en =o wy” 18 au 
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| Ignorant of the affairs about which he is going to ſpeak, as 

he had never ſtudied them himſelf, nor been informed in 
them by others. After making Alcibiades confeſs this, he 
paints, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the abſurdity of his conduct, 
and makes him fully ſenſible of it. What, ſays Socratey, 
would Ameſtris (the mother of Artzxerxes who then reigned 


in Perſia) ſay, were ſhe to hear, that there is a man now | 


in Athens who is meditating war againſt her ſon, and even 
Intends to dethrone him ? She doubtleſs would ſuppoſe him 
to be ſome veteran general, a man of intrepid courage, of 
great wiſdom, and the moſt conſummate experience ; that he 
is able to raiſe a mighty army, and march it wheres 
he pleaſes; and, at the ſame time, that he las long be- 


fore taken the proper meaſures for putting ſo vaſt a deſign 


In execution, But were ſhe to hear that there are none 


of theſe circumſtances, and that the perſon in queſtion 1 i= 


not twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of public 
affairs; has not the leaſt knowledge of war, and no credit 
with che citizens or the allies; would it be poſſible for her 
to refrain from laughing at the folly and extravagance of 
ſuch an enterprize ? This nevertheleſs, ſays ps (di- 
and unhap- 
pily reſembles moſt of thoſe who thru themſelves into the 
public employments. Socrates however excepts Pericles on 
"this occaſion z his ſolid merit and exalted reputation being 
acquired by bis cloſe ſtudy, during a long courſe of years, of 
every thing capable of forming his mind, and of qualifying 
him for public. employments. Aldbiades could not deny 
that this was his caſe ; he was aſhamed of his conduct, ant 
Hluſking to ſee Himſelf ſo void of merit, he aſks how he 


muſt act for the attainment of it. Socrates, being unwilling 


do diſcourage his pupil, tells him, that as he is fo 7 
"theſe evils, might be remedied,” and afterwards continu 


— "gave & him the wiſeſt counſels. He had entire leiſur e to im- | 


"prove from them ; as upwards of twenty years paſſed between 
Yi evtrerition, and bis engaging in public af. 
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Alcibiades was of a convertible genius, that would take 
any impreſſion which the difference of times and circum- - 
ſtances might require, ſtill veering either to good ar evil, 
with the ſame facility and ardour ; and ſhifting almoſt in an 
inſtant from one extreme to it's rode, ſo that people ap- 
plied to him what Homer obſerves of the land of Egypt, 
That it produces @ great number of wery excellent medicinal 
drugs, and at the ſame time as many poiſons, (m) It might 


be faid of Alcibiades, that he was not one fingle man, but 


(if fo bold an expreſſion might be uſed) a compound of ſeve- 
ral men; either ſerious or gay; auſtere or affable ; an 
imperious maſter, or a groveling ſlave ; a friend to virtue 
and the virtuous, or abandoned to vice and vicious men; 
capable of ſupporting the moſt painful fatigues and toils, or 
inſatiably deſirous of voluptuous delights. 

(n) His irregularities and diſſolute conduct were become 
the talk of the whole city; and Alcibiades would very wil- 
lingly have put a ſtop to theſe reports, but without changing 
his courſe of life, as appears from a ſaying of his. He had 
2 very handſome dog, of a prodigious fize, which had coſt 
him threeſcore and ten minz, * or three thouſand five hun- 
dred French livres. By this we find that a fondneſs for dogs 
was of great antiquity, Alcibiades cauſed his tail, which 
was the greateſt beauty he had about him, to be cut off, 
His friends cenfured him very much on that account, and 
faid, that the whole city blamed him very much for ſpoiling 


_ the beauty of ſo handſome a creature, Thrs ig the very thing 


Tevant, replied Alcibiades with a ſmile, I would bave the 
Athenians diſcourſe about what I have done to my dog, that 


they may not entertain __ with ſaying oo ebings | 


of me. 


Among 


(* Quemvis 8 ſecum attulit ad nos. vu. | 


00 Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. 


* About 160 I. ferling. drachma ten pence, French 
The Attic mina was worth. money. | 
an hundred drachmas, and the 
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(e) Among the various paſſions that were diſcovered in, 
Him, the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing was a haughty 
of mind, which would force all things to ſubmit to it, and 
could not bear a ſuperior or even an equal. Although biz 
birth and uncommon talents ſmoothed the way to his attain, 
ing the higheſt employments in the republic; 3 there was 
nothing however to which he was ſo fond of , owing the credit. 
and authority he wanted to gain oyer, the people, as to the 
force of his eloquence, and the perſuaſive grace of his ora- 
Fin To this his ef with Socrates * be of great 

rvice, 

( Alcibiades, with ſuch a caſt of mind 25 we how hers 
deſcribed, was not born for repoſe, and had ſet/ every engine 
at — to traverſe the treaty lately concluded between the; 
two ſtates ; but not ſucceeding i in his attempt, he endeavoured 
to prevent "ir s taking effect. He was diſguſted at the Lace 
dzmonians, becauſe they directed themſelves only to Niciaz, 
of whom they had a very high opinion 3 and, on the on 
trary, ſeemed to take no manner of notice of him, though 
4 anceſtors had enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality among 

em. 

The firſt thing he did to infringe the peace was this 3 3 
having beer informed, that the people of Argos only wanted. 
an opportunity to break with the Spartans, whom they 
equally hated and feared ; he flattered them ſecretly with the 
hopes that the Ac n would ſuceour them, by ſuggeſting 
to them, that they were ready to break 2 Peace. which was 
no way advantageous to them. 

And indeed the Lacedæmonians were not very careful to 
obſerve the ſeveral conditions of it religiouſly, having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Bœotians, in direct oppoſition to 
the deſign and tenor of the treaty; and having ſurrendred 
up the fort of Panacton to the Athenians, not fortified and 
in the condition it was in at the * of the treaty, as: 


. 
(o) 72 Pin drehten, 8, 15 "FEY WM „ Plut. in Aleib. p 10, 
296. (A. M. 3584. 3 J. C. 420. Thucyd „ 
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they had ſtipulated to do, but quite diſmantled. Aleibiades 
obſerving the Athenians to be extremely exaſperated at this 
breach of faith, did his utmoſt to widen the difference; and 


taking this opportunity to embarraſs Nicias, he . him 


odious to the people, by cauſing them to entertain a ſuſpicion 
of his being too ſtrongly attached to the Lacedzmonians ; + 
and by charging him with crimes which were not altogether 5 
improbable, though they were abſolutely falſe. 4 
This new attack quite diſconcerted Nicias ; but happily 
for him there arrived, at that very inſtant, ardaſladers from 
Lacedæmonia, who were inveſted with full powers to put an 
end to all the diviſions. Being introduced into the council 
or ſenate, they ſet forth their complaints, and made their 
demands, which every one of the members thought very 
juſt and reaſonable. The people were to give them audience 
the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would ſuc- 
ceed with them, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to engage the 
ambaſſadors in a conference with him. He repreſented to 
them, that the council always behaved with the utmoſt mo- 
deration and humanity towards thoſe who addreſſed them; 
but that the people were haughty and extravagant in thels 
pretenſions; that ſhould the ambaſſadors mention full powers, 
they (the people) would not fail to take advantage of this 
circumſtance, - and oblige them to agree to. whatever they 


| ſhould take into their heads to aſk, He concluded with 


aſſuring them, that he would aſſiſt them with all his credit, 
in order to get Pylus reſtored to them; to prevent the alliance 
with the people of Argos, and to get that with them re- 
newed : and he confirmed all theſe promiſes with an oath. 
The ambaſſadors were extremely well pleaſed with this con- 
ference, and greatly admired the profound policy and vaſt 
abilities of Alcibiades, whom th&y looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary man; and, indeed, they were not miſtaken in 
their conjecture. | | 
On the morrow, the people being aſſembled, the ambaſ- 
ſadors were introduced, Alcibiades aſked them, in the mildeſt 
terms, 


You, IV. . 
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terms, the ſubje& of their embaſſy, and the-purport of the 
powers with which- they were inveſted, They immediately 
ahſwered, that they were come to propoſe an accommodation, 
but were not impowered to conclude any thing. Theſe words 
were no ſooner ſpoke, but Alcibiades exclaims againſt them; 
declares them to be treacherous knaves ; calls upon the coun. 
cil as witneſs to the ſpeech they had made the night before; 
and defires the people not to believe or hear men who ſo 
| impudently advanced falſhoods, and ſpbke and prevaricated 
ſo unaccountably, as to ſay one thing one day, and the very 
reverſe the next. | 
. Words could never e che ſurprize and confuſion with 
which the the ambaſſadors were ſeized, who, gazing wildly 
on one another, could not believe either their eyes or ears, 
Nicias, who did not know the treacherous ſtratagem of Al- 
Cibiades, could not conceive the motive of this change, and 
tortured his brain to no purpoſe to find out the reaſon of it. 
The people were that moment going to ſend for the ambaſ- 
ſadors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with them; 
when a great earthquake came to the aſſiſtance of Nice, 
and broke up the aſſembly. It was with the utmoſt difficulty 
he prevailed ſo far, in that of next day, as to have a ſtop 
put to the proceedings, till ſuch time as ambaſſadors ſhould 
be ſent to Lacedæmon. Nicias was appointed to head them; 
but they returned without having done the leaſt good, The 
Athenians then repented very much their having delivered 
up, at his perſuaſion, the priſoners they had taken in the 
iſland, and who were related to the greateſt families in Sparta, 
However, though the people were highly exaſperated at 
Nicias, they did not proceed to any exceſſes againſt him, but 
only appointed Alcibiades their general; made a league with 
the inhabitants of Mantinga and Elis, who had quitted the 
party of the Lacedzmonians, in which the Argives were 
included, and ſent troops to Pylus, to lay waſte Laconia, 
In this manner they again involved themſelves in the war, 
which they were ſo lately deſirous of avoiding, + 


Plutarch, 
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(a) Plutarch, after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, 
adds: *© No one can approve the methods he employed to 
ec ſucceed in his deſign ; however, it was a maſter-ſtroke, 
ec to diſunite and ſhake almoſt every part of Peloponneſus 
cc in this manner, and raiſe up, in one day, ſa many ene- 


“ mies againſt the Lacedzmonians.” 


C2 


SOT 


In my opinion, this 


is too ſoft a cenſure of ſo knayiſh and perfidious an action, 
which, how ſucceſsful ſoever it might have been, was not- 
withſtanding horrid in itſelf, and of a nature never to be 


ſufficiently deteſted. 


(5) There was in Athens a citizen, Hyperbolus by name, 


2 very wicked man, whom the comic poets generally made 


the object of their raillery and invectives. He was hardned 
in evil, and become inſenſible to infamy, by renouncing all 


ſentiments of honour, which could only be the effect of a 
ſoul abandoned entirely to viee. Hyperbolus was not agreeable 


ta any one; and yet the people made uſe of him to humble 


(a) In Aleib. p. 199, 
197. In Nic. p. 530, 531, 


thoſe in high ſtations, and involve them in difficulties, Two 
citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, engroſſed at that time all 
authority in Athens. The diſſolute life of the latter ſhocked 
the Athenians, who beſides dreaded his audacity and haughti- 
neſs, On the other fide, Nicias, by always oppoſing, with- 
out the leaſt reſerve, their unjuſt deſires; and by obliging 
them to take the moſt uſeful meaſures, way become very 
odious to them. One would have imagined, that as the 
people were thus alienated from both, they would not have 
failed to put the oſtraciſm in force againſt one of them. 
the two parties which prevailed at that time in the city, one, 
which conſiſted of the young men who were eager for war, 
the other of the old men who were deſirous of peace; the 
former endeavoured to procure the baniſhment of Nicias, 
and the latter of Alcibiades. Hyperbolus, whoſe only merit 
was his impudence, in hopes of ſucceeding, which ſoever of 
them ſhould be removed, declared openly againſt them, and 
was eternally exaſperating the people again d en, 


Q2 


(5) Plut. in Aleib. b. 196, 


of 


the 
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the two factions being afterwards reconciled, he himſelf was 
| baniſhed by (and put an end to) the oftraciſm, which ſeemed 
to have been demeaned, in being employed againſt a man of 
ſo baſe a character; for hitherto there was a kind of honqur 


and dignity. en to this puniſhment. Hyperbolus Was 
therefore the laſt who was ſentenced by the oftraciſm ; 38 


Hipparchus, -a near relation of Piſitratus the tyrant, had 
been the firſt. g . 1 


85 ECT. | v. Akibisge engages the Athenians in the war 
of Sicily, | 


Sinn AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS or Tow 


WAR, 


(e) 1 Paſs over esl incorddenible: events, to haſten o 


the relation of that of the greateſt importance, the 


expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which they were 


eſpecially excited by Alcibiades. This is the, ſixteenth. or 
of the Pelopontiefian war. 

Cd) Alcibiades had gained a ſurprizing aſcendant over the 
-minds of the people, though they were perfectly well ac- 
-quainted with his character. For his great qualities were 
united with Mill greater vices, which he did not take the 
Jeaſt pains to conceal. He paſſed his life in ſuch an exceſs 
of luxury and voluptuouſneſs, as was a ſcandal to that city. 
Nothing was ſeen. in his houſe but feſtivals, rejoicings, and 


parties of pleaſure and debauchery. He ſhewed very little 


regard to the cuſtoms of his country, and leſs to religion and 
the gods. All: perſons of ſenſe and judgment, beſides the 
ſtrong averſion they had for his irregularities, dreaded. exceed- 
ingly the conſequences of his audacity, profuſion, - and utter 


eontempt of xhe laws, which they conſidered as ſo many ſteps 


* which Alcibiades would riſe to tyrannical power. 
E : % | Res KG; ors 
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Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies , ſhows admirably 
well, in a fingle verſe, the diſpoſition of the people with 
regard to him; They hate Alcibiades, ſays he, and yet cannot 
do wwithout bim. And indeed, the prodigious ſums he ſquand - 
red on the people; the pompous games and ſhows he exhihited 
to pleaſe them; the magnificent and almoſt incredible preſents 
which he made "the city ; the grace and beauty of his whole 
perſon 3 his eloquence, his bodily ſtrength, joined to his 
courage and experience ; in a word, this aſſemblage of great 
qualities made the Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them 
patiently, always endeavouring to leſſen and ſcreen them un- 
der ſoft and favourable names; for they called them ſports, 
polite paſtimes, and indications .of his humanity and good 
nature, 

Timon the man-hater, moroſe and ſavage as he was, 
formed a better judgment of this conduct of Alcibiades. 
Meeting him one day as he was coming out of the aſſembly, 
vaſtly pleaſed at his having been gratified in all his demands, 
and to ſee the greateſt honours paid him by the people in ge- 
neral, who were attending him in crouds to his houſe ; ſo 
far from ſhunning him as he did all other men, on the con- 
trary he ran to meet him, and 9 out his hand to him 
in a friendly way; Courage, my ſon, fays he, thou def right 


in puſhing thy fortune, for thy advancement will be the ruin of 


all theſe people, The war of Sicily will ſhow that Timon was 
not miſtaken, 

The Athenians,. from the time of Pericles, had meditated 
the conqueſt of Sicily. However, that wiſe guide had always 
endeavoured to check this ambitious and wild project. He uſed 
frequently to inculcate to them, that by living in peace, by 


ſupporting their fleet, by contenting themſelves with the con- 


queſts they had already gained, and by not engaging in hazard- 
ous enterprizeg, they would raiſe their city to a flouriſhing 
condition, and be always ſuperior to their enemies. The au- 
thority he had at that time over the people, though it kept 
them from REY Sicily, could not _ the defire they 
had 


{e) Died 1, 12. Pp. 99. 


Q3 
* The Frogs, 48 5. Scene 4. 
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bad to conquer it, and their eyes were continually upon that 
iſlend. (e) Some time after Pericles's death, the Leontines 
being invaded by the Syracuſans, had ſent a deputation to 
Athens, to demand aid. They were otiginally of Chalcis, 
an Athenian colony. The chief of the deputies was Gorgias, 
a famous .rhetorician, who was reputed the moſt eloquent 
man of his times. His elegant and florid dition, heightned by 
ſhining figures which he firſt employed, charmed the Athenians, 
who were prodigiouſſy affected with the beauties and graces 
of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance was concluded, and 
they ſent ſhips to Rhegium to the aid of the Leontines. The 
ear following they ſent a greater number. Two years after 
they ſent a new fleet, ſomething ſtronger than the former; 
but the Sicilians having put an end to all their diviſions, by 
the adyice of Hermocrates, the fleet was ſent back ; and the 
Athenians, not being able to prevail with themſelves to par- 
don their generals for not conquering Sicily, ſent two of them, 
Pythodorus and Sophocles, into baniſhment ; and ſentenced 
the third, Eurymedon, to pay a heavy fine; their proſpe rit 
having blinded them to ſo prodigious a 3 that they 
perſuaded no power was able to reſiſt them, T hey made ſe- 
veral attempts afterwards, and, upon pretence of ſending from 
time to time arms and ſoldiers to ſuch cities as were unjuſtly 
treated or oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, they by that means 
were preparing to invade them with a greater force. - 
But the perſon who moſt inflamed this ardour was Alcibi- 


ades, by his feeding the people with ſplendid hopes, with 


which he himſelf was for ever filled, or rather intoxicated, 
He was every night, in his dreams, taking Carthage, ſubdu- 
ing Africa, croſſing from thence into Italy, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf of all Peloponneſus ; looking upon Sicily not as the 
ſcope and end of this war, but as the beginning and the firſt 
flep of the exploits he revolved in his mind. All the citizens 
favoured his views, and without enquiring ſeriouſly into mat; 
ters, were inchanted wich the mighty hopes he gave them. 
This expedition was the only topic of all converſations. The 
$2) young 

(0% Diva, I. 12. . 9. Ä 8 
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D. Nothus.} Pzx51ans and Ganclaus. ag. 
young men, in the places where the public cert? were 
performed, and the old men in their ſhops and elſewhere, 
were employed in nothing but in drawing the plan of Sicily; 
in diſcourſing on the nature and quality of the ſea with which 
it is ſurrounded; on it's good harbours, and flat ſhores to- 


wards Africa: For theſe people, infatuated by the ſpeeches 


of Alcibiades, were (like him) perſuaded that they ſhould 
make Sicily only their place of arms and their arſenal, from 
whence they ſhould ſet out for the conqueſt of Carthage, and 
make themſelves maſters of all Africa and the oc Ay far as 
the pillars of Hercules. | 

(f) It is related that neither Socrates mor 'Methon the | 
meme; believed that this enterprise would be ſucceſsful 5 
the former, being inſpired, as he inſinuated, by his familiar 
ſpirit, who always warned him of the evils with which be 
was threatened; and the other, directed by his reaſon and 
good ſenſe, which, pointing out what he had to apprehend 
in reſpe& to the future, induced him to act the madman on 
this occaſion; and to demand, in conſideration of the un- 
happy ee to which he was reduced, that the Athenians 
would not force away his ſon, and would diſpenſe with wy 


carrying Arms. 


SECT. VI. Account og the ſeveral people who inbabited 
Sicih ly. | 
E F OR E I enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 
it will not be improper to give a plan of the country, 
and of the nations who invadived it: Thueydides begins in 
the ſame manner. | 
(g) It was firſt inhabited by the Leſtrygones and the Cyclo- 
pes, of whom we do not know any particulars, except what 
we are told by the poets. The moſt antient, after theſe, 
were the Sicani, who called themſelves the original inhabi- 
tants of this country, tho? they are thought to have come 
into it from the Ts of a river in Spain, called 


« ; —— 


( 10 Plut. f in Alcib.” p. 199. In Nic. p. 332. 
2 Thucyd. I, 6. p,.410-413, 
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Sicanus, whoſe name they gave to the iſland, which before wat 
called Trinacria: theſe people were afterwards confined to the 
weſtern part of the iſland. Some Trojans, after the burning 
of their city, came and ſettled near them, and built Erix and 
* Egeſta, who all aſſumed the named of Elymæi; and were 
afterwards joined by ſome inhabitants of Phacis, at their re. 
turn from the ſiege of Troy. Thoſe who are properly called 
Sicilians, came from Italy in very great numbers; and having 
gained a-confiderable victory over the Sicani, confined them to 
a corner of their iſland, about three hundred years before the 
arrival of the Greeks ; and in Thucydides's time, they ſtill in- 
habited the middle part of the iſland and the northern coaſt, 
From them the iſland was called Sicily. The Pheœnicians alſo 
ſpread themſelves along the coaſt, and in the little iſlands 
which border upon it, for the convenience of trade : but after 
the Greeks began to ſettle there, they retired into the country 
of the Elymzi, in order to be nearer Carthage, and abandoned 
the reſt. It was in this manner the ———_ (ettled 
in Sieily. $19 

(5) With regard to the PER the firſt of a he 
eroſſed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubœa, under The- 


ocles who founded Naxos. The year after, which, according 


to Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus, was the third of the XVIIth 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian laid the foundations of 
Syracuſe, Seven years after, the Chalcidiang founded Leon- 
tium and Catana, after having drove out the inhabitants of 
the country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks who came 
from Megara a city of Achaia, about the ſame time, founded 
Megara, called Hyblæa, or barely Hybla, from Hyblon a 
Sicilian king, by whoſe permiſſion they ſettled in his dominie 
ons. It is well known that the Hyblzan honey was very 
famous among the antients. An hundred years after, the 
inhabitants of that city built Selinonta. Gela, built on. 3 
rer of the ſame name, forty-five years after the founding of 
_ 
(b) A, N. 2294. Ant. ]. c. 710. 

* [tis called Segeſta by the Romans, 
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yracuſe, founded Agrigentum about an hundred and eight 
5 after. Zancle, called afterwards Meſſana or Meſſene 


by Anaxilas tyrant of Rhegium, who was of Meſſene a city 


of Peloponnefus, had ſeveral founders, and at different periods. 


The Zanclians built the city of Himera; the Syracuſans built 
Acre, .Caſmene, and Camarina. Theſe are moſt of the 


nations whether Greeks or Rarbarigns, * ſettled in 
Sicily. 


SR c T, VII. the gpl ef Beſt implore aid outs be- 
nians, Nicias oppoſes, but to no purpoſe, the war of Sicily. 
Alcibiades carries tber point, They both are appointed _w- 
rals with Lamachus, 


rol THENS was in the bfpation above related, 
when ambaſſadors were ſent from the people of 
Egeſta, who, in quality of their allies, came to.itnplore their 
aid againſt the inhabitants of Selinunta, who were aſſiſted by 
the Syracuſanz. It was the fixtecenth year of the Peloponne- 
ſian war. They repreſented, among other things, that ſhould 
they be abandoned, the Syracuſans, after ſeizing their city as 
"they had done that of Leontium, would poſſeſs themſelves of 
all Sicily, and not fail to aid the Peloponneſians who were 

their founders ; ; and, that they might put them to as little 
charge a as poſſible, they offered to pay the troops that ſhould 
be ſent to ſuecour them. The Athenians, who had long 
waited for an opportunity to declare themſelves, ſent deputies 
to Egeſta to enquire into the ſtate of affairs, and to ſee whe- 
ther there was money enough in the treaſury to defray the 
expence of ſo great a war. The inhabitants of that city had 
been ſo artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring nations 
a great number of gold and ſilver vaſes, worth an immenſe 
ſum of money; and of theſe they made a ſhow. when the 


Athenians arrived. (i) The deputies returned with. thoſe of 


era, een threeſcore talents 4 ia ingots, as a month's 
pay 

(i) A. 11 — Ant. = C. 416. Thucyd. I. 6, 
Þ- 413—415. Diod. I. 12. p. 129, 130. Plut. in Alcib. 
P+ 200, In Nic. p. 531. (#) A. M. 3 12 Ant. J. C. 415 
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pay for the gallies which they demanded; and a pro- 
miſe of larger ſums, which, they ſaid, were ready both in 
the public treaſury and in the temples, The people, ſtruck 
with theſe fair appearances, the truth of which they did not 
give themſelves the leiſure ts examine; and ſeduced by the 
advantageous reports which their deputies made, in the view 


of pleaſing them; immediately granted the Egeſtans their de- 
mand, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to 


command the fleet; with full power, not only to ſuccour 


Egeſta, and reſtore the inhabitants of Leontium to their city ; 
hut alſo to regulate the affairs of Sicily, in ſuch a manner as 


might beft ſuit the intereſts of the republic. 


Nicias was apoointed one of the generals, to- his very 2 


regret; for, beſides other motives which made him dread 
that command, he ſhunned it becauſe Alcibiades was to he his 
collegue, But the Athenians promiſed themſelves greater 


ſucceſs from this war, ſhould they not reſign the whole con- 


duct of it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and i | 


with the coldneſs and wiſdom of Nicias, 
7 I) Five days after, to haſten the execution of the decree 


and make the neceſſary preparations, a ſecond aſſembly was 
held. Nicias, who had had time enongh to reflect deliberately 


on the affair propoſed, and was fill better convinced of the 


difficulties and dangers which would enſue from it; thought 


himſelf obliged, to ſpeak with fome vehemence againſt a 5 
ject, the confequences of which he foreſaw might be very fatal 
to the republic. He ſaid, & That it was ſurprizing fo im- 
« portant an affair ſhould have been determined, the moment 
ic almoſt it was taken into deliberation : That 33 once 
« enquiring into matters, they had given credit to whatever 


40 was told them by foreigners, who were very laviſh of their 


85 promiles 3 and whoſe intereſt it was to offer mighty things, 
c in order to extricate themſelves from their imminent dan- 
4c ger. After all, what advantage (ſays he) can acerue from 


| © thence to the republic? Have we ſo few enemies at our 


% They, b Gp en 


1. den, that we need go in ſearch of « n at à diſtance 
* You 


i 


4e poſſeſſions, on the vain hopes of an uncertain advantage? 
« To meditate new conqueſts, before you have ſecured your 


60 
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from us? Will you act wiſely, to hazard your preſent 


antient ones ? To ſtudy nothing but the aggrandizing of 
your ſtate, and quite negle& your own ſafety ? Can you 
depend in any manner on a truce, which you yourſelves 
know is very precarious z which you are ſenſible has been 
infringed more than once; and which the leaſt defeat on 
our ſide may ſuddenly change into an open war ? You are 
not ignorant how the Lacedzmonians have always been, 


© and ſtill continue, diſpoſed with regard to us. They deteſt 


our government as different from theirs ; it is with grief 


and diſdain they ſee us poſſeſſed of the empire of Greece; 


they conſider our glory as their ſhame and confuſion ; and 
there is nothing they would not attempt, to humble a 
power which excites their jealouſy, and keeps them perpe- 
tually in fear, Theſe are our real enemies, and it is they 
we ought to guard againſt, Will it be a proper time to 
make theſe reflections, when (after having divided our 
troops, and our arms will be employed elſewhere, and un- 
able to reſiſt them,) we ſhall be attacked at once by all the 
forces of Peloponheſus ? We do but juſt begin' to breathe, 


after the calamities in which war and the plague had plun- 


ged us; and we are now going to plunge ourſelves into 
greater danger. If we are ambitious of carrying our arms 
into diſtant countries, would it not be more expedient to 
march and reduce the rebels of Thrace, and other nations 
who are till wavering, and unfixed in their allegiance, 
than to fly to the ſuccour of the inhabitants of Egeſta, 
about whoſe welfare we ought to be very indifferent ? And 
will it ſuit our intereſt, to attempt to revenge their inju- 
ries, at a time that we do not diſcover the leaſt reſent- 
ment for thoſe we ourſelves receive ? Let us leave the 
Sicilians to thernſelves, and not engage in their quarrels, 
which it is their buſineſs to decide. As the inhabitants of 


« Egeſta undertook the war without us, let them extricate 
< themſelves from it as well as they can. Should any of our 
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#8) The HIS TOR of the [D: Nothus? 
t generals adviſe you to' this enterprize, from an ambitious or 
6 ſelf-intereſted view; merely to make a vain parade of his 


c ſplendid equipages, or to raiſe money to ſupport his extrava· | 
«© gance; be not guilty of ſo much imprudence as to ſacrifice 


# the intereſt of the republic to his; or permit him to involve i it 


« jn the ſame ruin vrith himſelf, An enterprize of ſo much 
importaneę ought not to be committed wholly to the con 
5 duct of a young man. Remember it is prudence, not pre- 
. judice and paſſion, that gives ſucceſs to affairs. Niciag 
concluded with declaring it his opinion,” that it would be pro- 
per to deliberate again on the affair, in order to prevent 


the fatal conſequences with which their taking raſh reſolutions 


might be attended, / 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that his enor- 
mous luxury was the object of Ris cenſure, And indeed he 
carried it to an incredible height; and laviſhed prodigious ſumg 
of money, on horſes, equipages, and moveables ; not to men- 
tion the delieacy and ſumptuouſneſs of his table. He diſputed 
the prize in the olympic games with ſeven ſets of charioz 
horſes, which no private man had ever done before bim; 3 
and he was crowned more than once on that occaſion. | Ex- 
traordinary reſources were neceſſary for ſupporting ſuch 
Iuxury; and as avarice often ſerves as a reſource to ambition, 


there were ſome grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no leſs 


ſollicitous for conquering Sicily and Caxthage, (which he pre- 
tended to poſſeſs afterwards as his own) to enrich his family, 
than to render it glorious. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that 
Alcibiades did not let this ſpeech of Nicias go unanſwered. 
e“ This, ſays. Alcibiades, is not the firft time that merit 
« has excited jealouſy, and glory been made the object of 
6 envy. That very thing which is imputed to me for 3 
40 crime, is, I will preſume to ſay it, the honour of my 
ce country, and ought to gain me applauſe, The ſplendor in 
« which I live; the great ſums I expend, particularly in the 
te public afſemblies 3 beſides their being. juſt and lawful, at 
« the ſame time give foreigners a greater idea of the glory of 
« Athens; and how, that it is not. in ſuch want of money at 
0 out 


the height in which we now ſee it. 
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« our enemies imagine. But this is not our preſent buſineſs, 


« Let the world form a judgment of me, not from paſſion 
« and prejudice, but from my actions. 
e able ſervice I did the republic, in bringing over, (in one 


« gay) to it's alliance, the people of Elis, of Mantinea, and 
« of Argos, that is, the chief ſtrength of Peloponneſus ? 
« Make uſe therefore, to aggrandize your empire, of Alcj- 
cc biades's youth and folly, (fince his enemies give it that 
« name,) as well as of the wiſdom and experience of Nicias 
« and do not repent, from vain and idle fears, your engaging 
<« jn an enterpize publickly reſolved upon, and which may 
«©. redound infinitely both to your glory and advan- 
« tage, The cities of Sicily, weary of the unjuſt and 
«© cruel government of their princes, and ſtill more of 
ce the tyrannical authority which Syracuſe exerciſes over 
« them, wait only for a favourable opportunity to declare, 
«© themſelves ; and are ready to open their gates to whom- 
4 ſoever ſhall offer to take off the yoke under which they 
« ſo have long groaned. Though the citizens of Egeſta, 


« in quality of your allies, ſhould not have a right to your : 


« protection; yet the glory of Athens ought to engage you 


to ſupport them. Republicks aggrandize themſel ves by 


ce ſuccouring the oppreſſed, and not by living unactive. In 


« the preſent ſtate of your affairs, the only 'way to difpirit 


«« your enemies, and ſhow that you are not afraid of them; 
i will be, to harraſs one nation, to check the progreſs of an- 


Athens was not formed for eaſe ; 
and it was not by inaCtivity that your anceſtors raiſed it to 
For the reſt, what 
hazards will you run by engaging in the enterprize in queſti- 


* 
5 


«on? If it ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, you will then 
. ©© poſleſs yourſelves of all Greece; and ſhould it not anſwer 


** your expectations, your fleet will give you an opportunity 
of retiring whenever you pleaſe, The Lacedzmonians in- 
* deed may make an incurſion into our country ; but, beſides 


. & that 
Vol; N 


Was it an inconſider- 


© — 


other, to keep them all employed, and carry your arms 
into diſtant countries. 
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te that it would not be 1 in our power to prevent it though we 
* ſhould not invade Sicily, we ftill ſhall preſerve the empire 


es of the ſea, in ſpite of them; a circumſtance which makes 


te our enemies entirely deſpair of ever being able to conquer 
« us. Be not therefore byaſſed by Nicias's reaſons. The 
*« only tendency of them is to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord be- 
« tween the young and old men, who can do nothing without 
e one another; ſince it is wiſdom and courage, counſel and 
execution, that give ſucceſs to all enterprizes : and this in 
* which we are going to embark, cannot uy turn to you 
« advantage. 

(n The Athenians, flattered and BOT with Alcibiades's 
ſpeech, perſiſted in their firſt opinion. Nicias, on the other 
ſide, did not depart from his; but at the ſame time did not 
dare to oppoſe Alcibiades any further, Nicias was naturally 
of a ſoft and timid diſpoſition, He was not, like Pericles, 
maſter of that lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a 
torrent, bears down all things in it's way. And indeed, the 
latter, on ſeveral occafions and at ſeveral times, had never 
failed to check the wild ſtarts of the populace, who, even 
then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; becauſe he was 
always inflexible, and never ſlackened the reins of that autho- 
rity and kind of ſovereignty which he had acquired over the 


people; whereas * Nicias, both by acting and ſpeaking in an 


eaſy, gentle manner, ſo far from winning over the people, 
ſuffered himſelf to be forcibly and involuntarily carried away: 
and accordingly he at laſt yielded to the people, and accepted 
the command in a war which he plainly foreſaw would- be at- 
tended with the moſt fatal conſequences. | 

Plutarch makes this refleftion in his excellent treatiſe, 
where, ſpeaking of the qualities requiſite in a ſtateſman, he 
ſhows how very neceſſary eloquence and inflexible conflanty 
and perſeverance are to him. 

Niciag 
(m) Plut. in præc. de ger. rep. p. $03, 
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Nicias, not daring to oppoſe Alcibiades any longer openly, 2 


we endeavoured to do It indirectly, by ſtarting a great number of Z 
ire | difficulties, drawn eſpecially from the great expence of this ua 
ces expedition. He declared, that ſince they were reſolved upon 114 
1 71 war, they ought to carry it on in ſach a manner as might ſuit 11 
he the exalted reputation to which Athens had attained : That a 1 
be- fleet was not ſufficient to oppoſe ſo formidable a power as that . 
1858 of the Syracuſans and their allies : that they muſt raiſe an 25 al 1 
nd army, compoſed of good horſe and foot, if they deſired to act wy ti 
9573 in a manner worthy of ſo grand a deſign: That beſides their 1 
oy Nek) which was to make them maſters at ſea, they muſt have 1 

a great number of tranſports, to carry proviſions perpetually Fl. 
= to the army, which otherwiſe could not poſſibly ſubſiſt in an ' 
her 


| enemy's codntry + That they muſt carry vaſt ſums of money 
not with them, without waiting for that promiſed them by the 


ally citizens of Egeſta, who perhaps were ready in words only, 
les, and very probably might break their promiſe : That they 
FM ought_to_ weigh and examine the diſparity there was between 
the ' themſelves and their enemies with regard to the conveniences 
Ver and wants of the army; the Syracuſans9being in their own 
TEEN country, in the midſt of powerful allies, diſpoſed by inclina- 
Mp tion as well as engaged by intereſt, to aſſiſt them with men, 
tho- arms, horſes, and proviſions ; whereas the Athenians would Ri 
the carry on the war in a remote country poſſeſſed by their enemies, 
= where, in the winter, news could not be brought them in leſs 
* 


than four months time; a country, where all things would 
ay + . Oppole the Athenians, and nothing be procured but by force 


pted of arms: That it would reflect the greateſt ignominy on the 
* Athenians, ſhould they be forced to abandon their enterprize, 
and thereby become the ſcorn and contempt of their enemies, 
tiſe, by their neglecting to take all the precautions which ſo im- 
, he portant a deſign required: That as for himſelf, he was de- 
5 termined not to go, unleſs he was provided with all things 
1 neceſſary for the expedition, becauſe the ſafety of the whole 
ici 


army depended on that circumſtance; and that he would not 3 
rely on Caprice,” or the precarious engagendinin of the allies. 


R 2 Nicias 


ch 


ions. 
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(A) Ni icias had flattered himſelf, that this ſpeech would 
cool the ardor of the people, whereas it only enflamed it the 


more. Immediately the generals had full powers given them 
to raiſe as many troops, and fit out as many gallies as they 
ſhould judge neceſſary; and the levies were accordingly car- 
ried on in Athens and other places, with inengrefiible activity. 


Sz c T, VIII. The Athenians Prepare to fet ſail. Siniſter 
omen. The ſtatues of Mercury are muti 3 Alcibiades is 
accuſed, and inſiſis upon bis being tried, but bis requeſt is 
not N Triumpbant departure f the fleet. 


(0) HEN all things were ready for their departure, 

and they were preparing to ſail, there happened 
ſeveral bad omens, which filled the minds of the people with 
trouble and diſquietude, The * women were at that time 
celebrating the feſtival of Adonis, during which the whole 
city was in mourning, and full of images repreſenting dead 
perſons and funeral proceſſions; and every part ecchoed with 


the cries and groanMof the women who followed thoſe ſtatues 


with lamentations of that kind, Whence it was feared, that 
this gay and magnificent armament would ſoon loſe all it's 
ſplendor, and + wither away like a flower. 

The general affliction was increaſed by another accident, 
The ſtatues of Mercury, which ſtood at the entrance of pri- 


vate houſes and temples, were all mutilated i in one night, and 


particularly in the face; and although a great reward was 


promiſed 


(0) A. M. 3589. 
6. p. 428, Plut. in Alcid, 


(n) Diod. 1. 13. p. 134. 
Ant. J. C. 415. Thucyd, 1, 
p. 200, 201. 


* This ſuperſtitious rite bad 
extended even to God's People. 
And behold there ſat wo- 
men weeping for Tammuz, 
Ezek. viii. 14. N. B. The 
Latin verſion of the Bible, 
nohich My Rollin follows, ſays, 
weeping for Adonis; obich 


—_— 5 SE OE A Ree PET 9 
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is the ſame as Tammuz, the 
Hebrews calling Adonis by that 
name. 8 

+ The hiftorian alludes t9 
the plants and floxoers that 
Wer? carried in that ceremony, 
which went by the name of 
Adonis's gardens, 
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> promiſed to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the authors of ſo 41809 
| audacious a crime, no one was accuſed, The Citizens could ll ; 14 
8 not forbear confidering this uncommon event, not only as an N £ | f 
n unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of ſome factious men, il 
7 who harboured very ill defigns. Some young people had Watt 
” already been accuſed of committing much the like crime in 14. 
wdiuee midſt of their cups ; and particularly of having wantonly 1 
5 mimicked the ceremonies and myſteries of Ceres and Proſer- It : [ 
7 pine, with Alcibiades, who repreſented the high-prieſt, at their Wit. 
1 head. (5) It highly concerns all thoſe in exalted ſtations, to Bob! 
be extremely careful of every ſtep they take, and not to give 144 
the leaſt opportunſty to the moſt inveterate malice to cenſure 11 
Cy them, They ought to call to mind, ſays Plutarch, that the, 1 
eyes of all men are upon their conduct, and that they are ever 1 
h eagle ey d on theſe occaſions; that not only their outward ac- 11 
0 tions paſs the moſt ſevere ſcrutiny, but that they penetrate to 11 
le their moſt private apartments, and there take the ſtricteſt 1 
d notice of their diſcourſes, their diverſions, and the moſt ſecret 74 £08 
h things tranſacted by them, It was this dread of the piercing if 8 
es eye of the people, that kept Themiſtocles and Pericles perpe- NY. 
at tually on their guard, and obliged them to refrain. from moſt 498 
2 ol thoſe pleaſures in which others indulged themſelves. 31h 
| As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to lay him- 111 
t. ſelf under any reſtraints; and accordingly, as his character 4} i 
i- was ſo well known, people were perſuaded he very probably 61 
nd had been concerned in what had happened. His luxury, liber- WI: 
28 tiniſm, and irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge, Fill. 
ed and the accuſer was not afraid of telling his name, This 4 
attack ſtaggered the conſtancy and reſolution of Alcibiades; il 
. but hearing che ſoldiers and ſailors declare, that they were in- 1 if 
duced. to engage in this expedition by no other motive but their 11. 
| affection for Alcibiades ; and that, ſhould the leaſt injury be 1 
15 done him, they would all leave the ſervice; he took heart, 1 
and appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that purpoſe. i 
79 His Enemies, upon pretence that it was neceſſary for the fleet i” 
. to ſet ſail, got the judgment ſuperſeded. It was to no pur- 1 
7 | * | poſe wal 
6 g . 4 ; $3 3 Is 
( Plut. in prac, de rep. p. Soo. | [ 
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. poſe for Alcibiades to infiſt upon. being tried, in caſe he was 


guilty, and not be ruined in his abſence ; and to repreſent, 


that it would be the moſt ſhocking and 1 injuſtice to 
| oblige him to embark for ſo important an expedition, without 
firſt making due enquiry into the accuſations and herrid ſanders 
which were caſt upon him, the bare thoughts of which would 
keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. However, none of 
theſe remonſtrances proved effectual, and the fleet was ordered 
to ſet out. 

(9g) They accordingly prepared to ſet ſail, after having 


appointed Corcyra the rendezvous for moſthof the allies, and 


ſuch ſhips as were to carry the proviſions, &c, All the citizens, 


as well as foreigners in Athens, flocked by day-break to the 


port of Pyræus. The former attended their children, relati- 
ons, friends, or companiens, with/a joy overcaſt with a little 
ſorrow, upon their bidding adieu to perſons that were as dear 
to them as life, who were ſetting out on a far diſtant and very 
dangerous expedition, from which it was uncertain whether 
they ever would return, tho' they flattered themſelves with 
the hopes that it would be ſucceſsful. The foreigners came 
thither to feed their eyes with a ſight which was highly wor- 
thy their curioſity ; for no fingle city in the world had ever 
fitted out ſo gallant a fleet. Thoſe indeed which had been ſent 
againſt Epidaurus and Potidza, were as conſiderable with re- 
gard to the number of ſoldiers and ſhips ; but then they were 


not equipped with ſo much magnificence, neither was their. 


voyage ſo long, nor their enterprize ſo important. Here were 
ſeen a land and a naval army, provided with the utmoſt care, 
and at the expence of particular perfons as well as of the pub- 
lic, with all things neceſſary, on account of the length of the 
voyage, and the duration of the war. The city furniſhed an 
hundred empty gallies, that is, threeſcore light ones, and 
forty to tranſport the ſoldiers heavily armed. Every mariner 
rectived daily a drachma (or ten-pence French) for his pay, 

excluſively 


a aw RV a 
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excluſively of what the captains of ſhips gave the * rowers of 
the firſt bench. Add to this, the pomp and magnificence 
that was diſplayed univerſally ; every one ftriving to eclipſe 
the reſt, and each captain endeavouring to make his ſhip the 
lighteſt, and at the ſame time the gaieſt in the whole fleet. 
T ſhall not take notice of the choice of the ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, who were the flower of the Athenians; nor of their 
emulation with regard to the beauty and neatneſs of their 
arms and equipage; any more than of their officers, who 
had laid out confiderable ſums purely to diſtinguiſh them= 
ſelves, and to give foreigners an advantageous idea of their 
perſons and circumſtances ; ſo that this fight had the air o 
2 tournament, in which the utmoſt magnificence is diſplayed, 
rather than of a warlike expedition, But the boldneſs and 
greatneſs of the deſign ſtill exceeded it's expence and ſplendor, 

When the ſhips were loaded, and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet ſounded, and ſolemn prayers were offered up 
for the ſucceſs of the expedition ; gold and filver cups were 
filling every where with wine, and the accuſtomed libations 
were poured out; the people who lined the ſhore ſhouting 
at the ſame time, and lifting up their hands to heaven, to 
with their fellow-citizens' a good voyage and ſucceſs. And 
now, the hymn being ſung, and the ceremonies ended, the 
ſhips ſailed one after another out of the harbour ; after 
which they ſtrove to outſail one another, till the whole fleet 
met at Ægina. From thence it made for Corcyra, where 
the army of the allies was aſſembling with the reſt of the 
fleet. | : | | 


Src r. IX. Syracuſe is alarmed. The Athenian - fleet 

| „ arrives in Sicily. 

(+) DVICE of this expedition coming to Syracuſe 

1 from all quarters, it was thought ſo improbable, 

that at firſt no body would believe it. But as it was more 
() Thucyd. I. 6. p.432—445. Diod. I. 13. p. 135, 136. 
* Fhey were called Spavirai. They had longer cars than 

the reſt, and conſequently more trouble in rowing, 
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and more confirmed eyery day, the Syracuſans began to think 
ſeriouſly of making the neceſlary preparations z and ſent 
deputations to every part of the iſland, to aſk aſſiſtance of 
ſome, and ſend ſuccours to others. They garriſoned all the 
caſtles and forts in the country; reviewed all the ſoldiers 
and horſes; examined the arms in the magazines; and ſettled 
and — all things, as if the 1 had been in their 
country. 

In the mean time the fleet failed i in three ſquadrons, 1 
under the command of it's particular general. It conſiſted 
of an hundred and thirty-ſix ſhips, an hundred whereof be- 
longed to Athens, and the reſt to the allies. On board 
theſe ſhips were five thouſand heavy-armed ſoldiers, two 
' thouſand two hundred of whom were Athenian citizens, wiz. 
fifteen hundred of thoſe who had 22 and ſeven hundred 
* who had none, but were equally citizens; the reſt con- 
fiſted of allies. With regard to the light- infantry, there 
were eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred of other 
countries; ſeven hundred Rhodian lingers, and an hundred 
and twenty exiles of Megara. There was but one company 
of horſe, conſiſting of thirty troopers, who had embarked 
on board a veſſel proper for tranſporting cavalry. Both the 
fleet and the land- forces were afterwards increaſed conſider- 
ably. Thirty veſſels carried the proviſions and cooks, with 
maſons, carpenters, . and their ſeveral tools; the whole fol- 
lowed by an hundred ſmall veſſels for the ſervice, excluſive 
of merchant-ſhips, of which there were great numbers, 
All this fleet had failed together for Corcyra, Having met 
with but an indifferent reception from the people of Taren- 
tum and Locris, they failed with a favourable wind for Rhe- 
gium, where they made ſome ſtay. The Athenians were 
very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to ſvccour | 
thoſe of Leontium, who came originally from Chalcis as 
well as themſelves : but thaſe anſwered, that they were de- 
termined to ftand neuter, and to” undertake nothing but in 
concert with the reſt of Italy, Here they debated on the 

> - manner 
* Theſe ere called N. 8 
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manner in which it was neceſſary to carry on the war, and 
waited for the coming up of thoſe ſhips that had been ſent 
out to make diſcoyeries of a proper place for landing, and to 
enquire whether the citizens of Egeſta had got their money 
ready, Upon their return they brought advice, that they had 
but thirty talents in the treaſury, This Nicias had foreſeen, 
but no regard had been paid to his ſalutary counſels, _ 

(s) He did not fail, the inſtant this news was brought, ta 
expatiate on the counſel he had given in Athens; to ſhow 
the wrong ſtep they had taken in engaging in this war ; and 
to amplify the fatal conſequences which might be expected 
from it: in all which he acted very imprudently. It was 
extremely judicious in Nicias to oppoſe it in the beginning, 


and to ſet every engine at work to cruſh, if poſſible, this 
ill-fated project. But as it was reſolved, and he himſelf had 


accepted of the command, he ought not to be perpetually 
looking backward, nor to have repeated inceſſantly, that this 


| war had been undertaken in oppoſition to all the maxims of 
prudence ; and, by that means, to cool the ardor of his 
two collegues in the command, to diſpirit the ſoldiers, and 
blunt that edge of confidence and ardor, which aſſure che 


ſucceſs of great enterprizes. The Athenians, on the con- 
trary, ought to have advanced boldly towards the enemy; 


ſhould have attacked them with vigour, and have ſpread an | 


univerſal terror, by a ſudden and unexpected deſcent. 

But Nicias ated in a quite different manner. His opi- 
nion, in the council of war, was, that they ſhould fail for 
Selinunta, which had been the firſt occaſion of this expe- 
dition; and then, if the citizens of Egeſta performed their 
promiſe, and gave a month's pay to the army, to proceed 
forward; or otherwiſe, to oblige them to furniſh proviſions 
for the ſixty gallies they had demanded, and continue in that 
road till they ſhould have concluded a peace with the citizens 
of Selinunta, either by force of arms, or ſome other way. 
He ſaid, that they afterwards ſhould return to Athens, after 
having thus made a parade of (heir forces, and the aſſiſtance 

they 
(s) Plut. in Nic, p. 532. 
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they gave their allies ; unleſs they ſhould have an opportunity 
of making ſome attempt in favour of the Leontines, or of 
bringing over ſome city into their Alliance. 

Alcibiades anſwered, that it wþuld be inglorious, after 


their ſalling out with ſo noble a fleet to return without doing 


any thing; and that they ſhould Airſt endeavour to conclude 


an alliance with the Greeks and Barbarians, in order to divide 


them from the Syracuſans, and procure troops and proviſions 
from them; and eſpecially to ſend a deputation to Meſſina, 
which was a kind of key to Sicily, and it's harbour capacious 


enough to hold all the fleet. He declared farther, that after 


ſeeing who were their friends, and who their enemies, and 


ſtrengthning themſelves by he addition of a new reinforce- 
ment, they then ſhould attack either Selinunta or Syracuſe ; 


in caſe the one ſhould refuſe to conclude a peace with Egeſta, 
and the other not permit the Leontines to return to their 
City. 

Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps was the 
moſt prudent ; that was, to fail directly for Syracuſe, before 


It's citizens had time to recover from their ſurprize, or pre- 
pare for their defence. He obſerved, that the ſudden arrival 


of an armed force always ſtrikes the greateſt terror; and 
that when enemies are allowed time to reflect and make 
preparations, it alſo revives their courage; whereas, when 


they are ſuddenly attacked, and ftill in confuſion, they are 


generally overcome; that as they would. be maſters of the 
open country, they ſhould not be in want ef any thing, but, 
on the contrary, would oblige the Sicilians to declare for 
them : That at laſt they ſhould ſettle in Megara, which was 
quite deſert, and a near neighbour to Syracuſe, and there lay 
up their fleet in ſafety, However, his counſel not being 
followed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades : Accordingly they 
failed for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana by ſurprize. 


8 E e 1. 
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Sr er. x. Aleibiades 7s mt He Pint; and is PTY 
tenced to die as an outlaw. He retires to Sparta. Flexibi- 
lity of his genius and diſpoſition, 


(r) HIS was the firſt and laſt exploit performed by 

Alcibiades in this expedition, he being immediately 
recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon the ac- 
cuſation againſt him. For, from the departure of the fleet, 


his enemies, who had no regard to the welfare of their 


country 3 and who, upon the ſpecious pretence of religion, 
which is often made a cloak to cover the darkeſt deſigns, 
meditated nothing but ſatiating their hatred and revenge; 

his enemies, I ſay, taking advantage of his abſence, had pro- 
cceded in the affair with greater vigour than ever. All thoſe 
againſt whom informations were lodged, were thrown, into 
priſon, without ſo much as being ſuffered to be heard, and 


that too on the evidence of the moſt profligate and aban- 


doned citizens; as if, ſays Thucydides, it was not as great 
a crime to puniſh the innocent, as-to ſuffer the guilty to 
eſcape. One of the informers was proved to be perjured by 
his own words ; having declared that he ſaw and knew one 
of the accuſed by moon-light z whereas it appeared, that 
there was no moon at that time. But notwithſtanding this 
manifeſt perjury, the populace were as furious as ever. The 


remembrance of the tyranny of the Piſiſtratides made them 
apprehenſive of the like fate; and ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 


this fear, they would not give ear to any thing, 

At laſt, they ſent out the * ſhip of Salamin, ordering the 
captain not to carry off Alcibiades by force, for fear of raifing 
a tumult in the army ; but only to order him to return to 
Athens, to pacify the people by his preſence, Alcibiades 
obeyed the order, and went immediately on board his galley ; 
but the inſtant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got on 


_—y he diſappeared, and eluded the purſuit of thoſe who - 


ſought 
0 Thueyd. 1. 4 p- 1 Plut. in Alcib. p. 202. 
* This wat a ſacred veſſel, AT to fetÞ criminals, 
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ſought after him. Being aſked, whether he would not rely 
on his country, with regard to the judgment it might paſs on 
him: © I would not, ſays he, « rely on my mother, for 
ce fear leſt ſhe ſhould inadvertently miſtake a * black; bean 
cc for a white one. The galley of Salamin returned back 
without the commander, who was aſhamed of his having 
ſuffered his prey to eſcape him in that manner. Aleibiades 


was ſentenced to die for his contumacy. His whole eſtate 


was confiſcated, and all prieſts and prieſteſſes were commanded 
to curſe him. Among the latter was one Theano, who alone 
had the courage to oppoſe this decree, ſaying, + That ſbe bad 
been appointed prieſteſs, not to curſe, but to bleſs. Some time 
after, news being brought him that the "Athenians had con- 
demned him to die, I ſhall make them ſenfs ble, ſays he, that 
I am alive, 

(2) Much abbut this time br of Melia was proſe- 
cuted at Athens. He had ſettled himſelf in the latter city, 
where he taught atheiſm, and was brought to a trial for his 


doctrine. (x) Diagoras eſcaped the puniſhment which would 


have been inflifted on him, by flying from the city ; but he 
could not wipe off the ignominy of the ſentence which con- 
demned him to death. The Athenians had ſo great an ab- 
horrence for the jmpious principles inculcated by him, that 
they even ſet a price upon his head, and promiſed a reward 


of a talent to any man who ſhould bring him dead or alive. 


(y) About twenty years before, a like affair had happened 
to Protagoras, for having only treated the ſame queſtion by 
way of problem. He had ſaid in the beginning of one of 
his books: Whether the gods do or do not exiſt, is a 
£ queſtion which I know not whether I ought to affirm or 
ec 285 for our underſtandings are too much clouded, and 

cc the 


(4) ha 1 contr. App. (x) Diod. 1. 13. P. 137. 
/ 'y) Diog. Laert. in Protag. Joſeph. contr, APP: Cie, I. I. 
de nat, deor. n. 62. 


* The Judges made uſe of demnation. 
beans in giving their ſuffrages, -Þ ddoxera Nas do Neb ra- 
and the black bean denoted. con- pay lepeiay yea. 
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« the life of man is too ſhort, for the ſolution of ſo nice 


fe and difficult a point. But the Athenians could not bear 
to have a ſubject of this nature made a doubt; and for this 
reaſon, they ordered proclamation to be 2 by the public 
cryer, for all perfons who had any copies of this book, to 
bring them to the magiſtrates: after which they were burnt 
as infamous pieces, and the author was baniſhed, for ever, 
from all the territories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the diſciples of Demo- 


critus, who firſt invented the philoſophy of atoms, I ſhall 


ſpeak of him in another place. 
(z) From the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had poſſeſſed 


the whole authority: for Lamachus, his collegue, though a 


man of bravery and experfence, was however in no credit, 


| becauſe of his extreme poverty, for which he was deſpiſed 


by the ſoldiers. But the Athenians were not always: in this 
way of thinking; for we, have ſeen that Ariſtides, poor as 
he was, was not leſs eſteemed and reſpected on that account: 
but in this laſt expedition, the people in general had imbibed 
a paſſion for luxury and magnificence ; the natural conſe- 
quence of which is, a love of riches. As Nicias, therefore, 
governed all affairs ſolely, all his actions were of the ſame 
caft with his diſpoſition, that is, of a flow and fearfu] kind: 
he ſuffered every thing to languiſh, ſometimes either by lying 


ſtill and undertaking nothing, ſometimes by only failing along 


the coaſt, or loſing time in conſulting and deliberating ; all 
which ſoon ſuppreſſed, on one fide, the ardor and confidence 
the troops expreſſed at firſt 5 and, on the other, the fear and 
terror with which the enemy had been ſeized, at the fight of 
ſo terrible an armament. He beſieged Hybla 3 and though 
it was but a ſmall city, he was however obliged to raife the 
ſiege ſome days after, which brought him into the higheſt 
contempt. He retired at laſt to Catana, after having per- 
formed but one exploit, wiz. the ruining of Hyccara, a ſmall 
town inhabited by Barbarians, from which place it is ſaid, 


(z) Thucyd, p. 452, 453. Plut. in Nic, P+ $334 
Vor. IV. 8 
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ſatisfied with their black broth ; 


that Lais the courtezan, at that time very young, was ſold 

with the reſt of the captives, and carried to Peloponneſus. 
(a) In the mean time, Alcibiades having left Thurium, 

was arrived at Argos ; and as he quite deſpaired of ever 


being recalled home, he ſent a meſſenger to the Spartans, de- 


ſiring leave to reſide among them, under their guard and 
protection. He promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
if they would conſider him as their friend, he would per- 


form greater ſervice for their ſtate, than he before had done 


injuries to it. The Spartans received him with open arms; 
and ſoon after his arrival in their city, he gained the love 


and efteem of all it's inhabitants, He charmed and even : 


inchanted them, by his conforming himſelf ſo eaſily to 
their way of living, Such people as ſaw Alcibiades ſhave 


himſelf to the ſkin, bathe in cold water; eat of the coarſe 


heavy cakes, which were their uſual: food, and be ſo well 
could not perſuade them- 
ſelves, that a man who ſubmitted ſo chearfully to this kind 
of life, had ever kept cooks in his palace; had uſed eſſences 
and perfumes ; had wore the rich ſtuffs of Miletus; in a 
word, that he had hitherto lived in the midſt of voluptu- 
ouſneſs and profuſion of all things, But flexibility was the 
characteriſtic that chiefly diſtinguiſhed Alcibiades, Cameleon 
like, he could aſſume all ſhapes and colours, to win the 
favour of thoſe among whom he reſided. He immediately 
aſſumed their manners, and adapted himſelf to their taſte, 
as if they had been natural in him; and though he inwardly 
had an averſion to them, he could however cover his diſguſt 


with an eaſy, ſimple, and unconſtrained air. With ſome 


he had all the graces and vivacity of the gayeſt youth, and 
with others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he was 
laborious, frugal, and auſtere; in Ionia,' enjoyment, idle- 
neſs, and pleaſure, made up his whole life: in Thrace, he 
was always on horſeback or carouzing: and when he reſided 


with Tiſſaphernes the ſatrap, he exceeded all the magnificence 


of the Perſians in luxury and profuſion, 
| | But 
(a) Plut. in Alcib, p. 230. , 
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But he was not barely ſatisfied with gaining the eſteem of 
the Lacedæmonians. He infinuated himſelf fo far into the 
affection of Timea, the wife of king Agis, that he had 
a ſon by her, who, in public, went by the name of Leoty- 
chides; though his mother, in private, and among her 
women and female friends, did not bluſh to call him Alci- 
biades ; fo violent was her paſſion for that- Athenian, Agis 


was informed of this intrigue, and therefore refuſed to own | 


Leotychides for his ſon 5 for which reaſon he was nn 
excluded the throne, 


'SzcT, XI. ' Deſcription of Syracuſe. 


A S the ſiege of Syracuſe is one of the moſt conſiderable . 


in the Grecian hiftory ; the particular circumſtances 
of which I thought proper to relate for that reaſon, in order 
to give my readers an idea of the manner of beſieging by 
the antients ; I judged it neceſſary, before I enter into that 


detail, to give the reader a deſcription and plan of the city 


of Syracuſe ; in which he will alſo find the different forti- 
gcations, both of the Athenians and Syracuſans, mentioned 


in this ſiege. 


(5) Syracuſe ſtood on the eaſtern coaſt of Sicily, It's 
vaſt extent, it's advantageous fituation, the conveniency of 
it's double harbour; it's fortifications built with the utmoſt 
care and labour, and the multitude and wealth of it's inha- 
bitants, made it one of the greateſt, the moſt beautiful, 


and moſt powerful among the Grecian cities. We are 


told it's air was ſo pure and ſerene, that there was no day 
in the year, how cloudy foever it might be, in which the 
fun did not t dilplay it's beams, 


| | 8 2 It 

(5) Cic. Verr, 6. n. 117-119. 
*VUrbem Syracufas elege- magna turbulentaque tempeſ- 
rat, cujus hic fitus atque hæc tate fuerit, quin aliquo tom- 


natura eſſe loci czlique dici- pore ſolem ejus diei homineg 
tur, ut nullus unquam dies tam viderent, Cic, You 7. u, 20 
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to the continent by a bridge. 


for their kings. 


196 The HISTORY of the [D. Nothus. 
(c) It was built by Archias the Corinthian, a year after 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the ſame coaft,” 
When the Athenians beſieged this city, it was divided into 
three parts, vi. the Iſland, Achradina, and Tyche. Thu- 
cydides mentions only theſe three diviſions. Two more, wiz. 
Neapolis and Epipolæ, were afterwards added. 
The ISLAND, ſituated to the ſouth, was called Ny. 


(Naſos) ſignifying, in Greek, an iſland, but pronounced 


according to the Doric dialect; and Ortygia, It was joined 
(d.) It was in this iſland that 
the Syracuſans afterwards built the citadel, and the palace 
This quarter or diviſion of the city was of 
very. great importance, becauſe it might render. thoſe who 
poſſeſſed it, maſter of the two ports which ſurround it. It 


was for this reaſon the Romans, when they took Syracule, 


would not ſuffer any Syracuſans to inhabit the ifland. - 


(e) There was in this iſland a very famous ſpring called 


Arethuſa. The antients, or rather the poets, from reaſons 


which have not the leaſt ſhadoiv of probability, ſuppoſed. that 


Alpheus, a river of Elis in Peloponneſus, rolled it's waters 


either through or under the waves of the ſea, without ever 
mixing with them, as far as the ſpring or fountain of Are- 
thuſa, It was this fiction ous occaſion to the following 
lines of Virgil: | 


Extremum hunc, PI mihi Aae —— 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus ſubterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara, ſuam non intermiſceat undam. 

\ Pirg. Kalk 10, | 
Thy f ſuccour, Aretbuſa, bring, 
Jo crown my labour : tis the laſt J ng. 
So may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, 


Unmiæ d with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide. Dryden, 
E AcarA- 
() A. M. 3295. Had; J. C. 709. Strab, I. 6. p. 269, 


A) Cic. Verr. 7. n. 97. 


(e) Strab, I, 6. 2 270. 
Senec, Nat. Quaſt, I. 3. c. 26. 
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ACHRADINA, ſituated entirely on the ſea-fide towards 


the eaſt, was the. moſt ſpacious, the moſt beautiful, and beſt | 


fortified quarter of the city, 


Tvenx, fo called from the temple of Fortuns (Tixn) | 


which embelliſhed that part of the city, extended along 


Achradina weſtward from the north towards the ſouth, and 


was very well inhabited, It had a famous gate called Hexa- 
pylum, which led into the country, and was ſituated to the 
north of the city. 


EyryoL x was a hill without the city, which it com- 


manded. It was ſituated between Hexapylum and the point 
of Euryelus, towards the north and weſt, It was exceed- 
ingly ſteep in ſeveral places, and for that reaſon of very 
At the time of the ſiege in queſtion, it was 
not ſurrounded with walls; and the Syracuſans defended it 
with a body of troops, againſt the attacks of the enemy. 


Euryelus was the paſs or entrance which led to Epipolæ. 
On the ſame hill of Epipolæ was a fort called Labdalon or 


Labdalum. 


It was not till long after bunder Dionyſius the tyrant) that 
Epipolæ was ſurrounded with walls, and incloſed within the. 


city, of which it formed a fifth part, but was thinly inha- 


bited. A fourth diviſion had been added before, called Nx A- 


POLIS, that is, the new city, which covered Tyche, 

The river Anapis ran at almoſt half a league diſtance 
The ſpace between them was a large and 
beautiful plain, terminated by two fens or moors, the one 
called Syraco, whence the city was named, and the other 
Lyfimelia, This river emptied itſelf into the great harbour. 
Near it's mouth, ſouthward, was a kind of caſtle called 
Olympia, from the temple of Jupiter Olympius ſtanding 
there, and in which were great riches, It was five hundred 
paces from the city. 

Syracuſe had two harbours, very near one another, and 
ſeparated only by the iſle, vis. the great harbour, and the 
| | S 3 ſmall | 


J Plut, tn Dionyſ. vit. p. 970, 
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feription which the Roman orator gives | of thiees, boch were 


198 


ſurrounded with buidings as parts of the city. EZ . 


The greateſt harbour was a little above + five thouſand 
paces, or two leagues in circumference, It had a gulph 
called Daſcon. The' entrance of this port was but five hun- 


dred paces wide, It was formed, on one fide, by the point 


of the iſland Ortygia ; and on the other, by the little iſland 
and cape of Plemmyrium, which was amen by a fort 
or caſtle of the fame name, 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the e of 
Trogilus, | 


L 


SR or. XII. Ni icias, . eme engagements, bear- 
Syracuſe, Lamachus is Filled in a battle. The city is re- 
duted to the greateſt extremities, 25 


« 


E1GHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


(8) T the end of the ſummer, news was brought 


Nicias that the Syracuſans, having reſumed cou- 
rage, intended to march againſt him. Already their cavalry 
advanced with an air of inſolence to attack him even in his 


camp ; and aſked with a loud laugh, whether he was come 


into Sicily to ſettle in Catana, Theſe ſevere reproaches 
rouzed him a little, ſo that he reſolved to fail for Syracuſe, 
The enterprize was bold and dangerous. Nicias could not, 


without running the utmoſt hazard, attempt to land in pre- 


ſence of an enemy, who waited for him with the greateſt 
reſolution ; and would not fail to charge him, the inftant he 


ſhould offer to make a deſcent. Nor was it fafer for him to 
5 — march 


| 20 Thucyd. 1. 6. p. be Plut. . . 32 
534. Diod. 1, 137, 138. 


* Portus habet prope in rence, which is tauice it's real 
ædificatione W e urbis extent; a plain proof that this 
err. 6. n. 117. paſſage of Strabo 18 corrupt, 

. According to Strabo, it Cluver. p. 167. 
rs eighty ſtadia in circum ofe- 
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march his troops by lahd, becauſe, as he had no cavalry, 
that of the Syracuſans, which was very numerous, upon the 


firſt advice they ſhould have of their march, would come to 
blows, and overpower him by the ſuperiority of forces, 

To extricate himſelf from this perplexity, and enable 
himſelf to ſeize without oppoſition upon an advantageous 
poſt, which a Syracuſan exile had diſcovered to him, Nicias 
bad recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed a falſe piece of news 
to be given to the enemy, vix. that by means of a conſpi- 
racy, which was to take effect on a certain day, they might 
ſeize on his camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of all the arms 
and baggage. The Syracuſans, on this promiſe, marched 
towards Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. 
The moment the Athenians had advice of this, they em- 
barked with all their troops and ammunition; and in the 
evening ſteered for Syracuſe. They arrived by day-brankk | in 
the great harbour ; landed near Olympia, in the place which 
had been pointed out to them, and there fortified themſelves. 
The enemy finding themſelves ſhamefully over-reached, re- 


turned immediately to Syracuſe ; and} in the greateſt rage, 


drew up in battle-array ſome days after, before the walls of 
the city, Nicias marched out of the trenches, and a battle 
was fought. Victory was a long time deubtful, but a very 
heavy ſhower of rain, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning, coming unexpectedly, the Syracuſans, who were un- 
experienced, and the greateſt part of them having never 
carried arms before, were frighted at the tempeſt, whilſt 


their enemies laughed at it, as the mere effect of the ſeaſon ; 
and regarded nothing but the enemy, who were much more 
to be dreaded than the ſtorm. The Syracuſans, after making 
2 long and vigorous reſiſtance, were forced to give way. 


The Athenians could not purſue them far, becauſe their 


| horſe, which was Kill in a body, and had not been defeated, 


covered their retreat. The Syracuſans retreated in good order 
into the city, after having thrown a body of troops into the 


temple of Emu to HE it's being plundered, 


This 
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This temple ſtood pretty near the camp of the Athenians, 
who were very deſirous of taking it, becauſe it aboundell 
with gold and ſilver offerings, which the piety of kings 
and nations had conſecrated, Nicias having delayed ſending 
troops to ſeize it, loſt the opportunity, and gave the Syra- 
cuſans time to throw into it, as was before obſerved, a de- 
tachment to defend it. It was thought he did this on pur- 
poſe, and out of reverence to the gods; becauſe, had the 
ſoldiers plundered this temple, the public would not have 
reaped any benefit by it, and himſelf only had been accuſes 
of the ſacrilege. 
After the battle, the A who were or vet in 

a condition to attack Syracuſe, retired with their fleet to 
Naxos and Catana to winter there, with defign to return 
in the beginning of the next ſpring, and lay ſiege to the 
city. To do this, they wanted money, proviſions, and par- 
ticularly horſe, of which they were abſolutely deſtitute. 
The Athenians depended upon obtaining part of theſe ſuc- 
cours from the people of Sicily, whom they ſuppoſed would 
join them, the inſtant they ſhould heat of their victory; 
and at the ſame time they ſent an expreſs to Athens, to 
ſollicit the like aid. They alſo addreſſed the Carthaginians 
for their alliance; and ſent deputies to ſome cities of Italy, 
ſituated on the coaſt of the Tuſcan ſea, which had promiſed 
to aſſiſt them. 
The Syracuſans were far from deſpönding. Hermocrates, 
who, of all their leaders, was moſt diſtinguiſhed for his 
| valour, his judgment, and experience, repreſented to them, 
in order to raiſe their hopes, that they had not been wanting 
in courage, but in conduct; that the enemies, though very 
brave, owed their victory to their good fortune rather than 
to their merit ; that the having a multitude of leaders, (they 
were fifteen in number) from which confuſion and diſobe- 
dience are inſeparable, had done them prejudice ; that it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to chuſe experienced 
generals, to keep the reſt in their duty, and exerciſe their 


forces continually during the winter ſeaſon. This advice 
being 


* 
4 
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being followed, Hermocrates and two more were elected 


generals; after which they ſent deputies to Corinth and La- 
cedæmon to renew the alliance, and at the ſame time to 
engage them to make a diverſion, in order to oblige, if poſ- 


| ble, the Athenians to recal their troops out of Sicily, or at 


eaſt to prevent their ſending a reinforcement thither. The 
fortifying of Syracuſe was the chief object of their care. 
Accordingly they took into the city, by a wall, all the tract 


of land towards Epipolæ, from the actin extremity of 


Tyche, deſcending weſtward towards the quarter or divifion 
of the city called afterwards Neapolis, in order to remove the 
enemy to a greater diſtance, and to give them more trouble 
in making their contravallation, by obliging them to give 
a larger extent to it, This part, in all probability, had been 


neglected, becauſe it ſeemed to be ſufficiently defended by 


it's rugged and ſteep ſituation. They alſo garriſoned Megara 
and Olympia, and drove ſtakes into all thoſe parts of the 
ſea-ſhore, where the enemy might eaſily make a deſcent. 
Hearing afterwards that the Athenians were. at Naxos, they 


went and burnt the camp of Catana, and retired, after laying 


waſte the country adjacent to it. 

() The ambaſſadors of Syracuſe being arrived among the 
Corinthians, aſked ſuccour of them as having been their 
founders, which was immediately granted ; and at the ſame 
time they ſent an embaſly to the Lacedzmonians, to invite 
them to declare in their favour. Alcibiades enforced their 
demand with all his credit and eloquence, which his reſent- 
ment againſt Athens inflamed prodigiouſſy. He adviſed 
and exhorted the Lacedzmonians to appoint Gylippus their 
general, and ſend him into Sicily ; and at the ſame time to 
invade the Athenians, in order to make a powerful diverſion. 
In the third place, he counſelled them to fortify Decelia in 
Attica, which quite compleated the ruin of the city of 
Athens, it not being able ever to recover that blow : For by 
this fort, the Lemans made themſelves maſters of 

the 


(>) Thucyd. I. 6. p. n Plut. 5 in Alcib, Pe 203. 
In Nic. p. 5305 535. Diod. I. 13. p. 138. 
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the country, by which the Athenians were deprived of their 


ſilver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of their- 


lands ; nor could they be ſuccoured by their neighbours, De- 


celia becoming the aſylum of all the malecontents and, par- 


tizans of Sparta. 

(:) Nicias had received ſome ſuccours from Athens, Tt 
conſiſted of two hundred and fifty horſemen, whom the 
Athenians ſuppoſed would be furniſhed” with horſes in Sicily, 
(the troops bringing only the furniture) and of thirty horſe- 


. archers, with three hundred talents, that is, three hundred 


thouſand French crowns *. Nicias now began to prepare 
for action. He was accuſed of often letting ſlip opportuni- 
ties, by his loſing time in deliberating, arguing, and con- 
certing meaſures ; however, when once he entered upon 
action, he was as bold and vigorous in executing, as he before 
had been ſlow and timorous in undertaking, as he ſhowed on 
the preſent occaſion, 

The Syracuſans hearing that the Athenians had a reinforce- 
ment of cavalry, and would ſoon march and lay fiege to 


their city; and knowing they could not poſſibly approach it, 


or make a contravallation, unleſs they ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the hill of Epipolæ which commanded Syracuſe, 
they reſolved to guard the avenue to it, which was the only 


| paſs by which the enemy could get up to it, every other part 


being rugged and inacceſſible, Marching therefore down into 
the meadow or plain, bordered by the river Anapis, and re- 
viewing their troops there, they appointed. ſeven hundred 
foot, under the command of Diomilus, to guard that im- 
portant poſt ; and commanded them to repair to it, at the 
firſt ſignal which ſhould be given for that purpoſe, But 
Nicias conducted his deſign with ſo much prudence, expe- 
dition, and fecrecy, that they had not time to do this. He 
failed from Catana with all his fleet, without the enemy's 


having the leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſign, Being arrived at 


the port of DRE near an which is but a quarter 


Ot A, M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 414. 
* About 67000 l. Ferling. 
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ef a league (ſix or ſeven furlongs) from Epipolæ, he put 
his land- forces on ſhore, after which he retired with his fleet 


to Thapfus, a ſmall peninſula of Syracuſe, the entrance to 
which he ſhut up with a ftaccado. 


The land-forces marched with the utmoſt l to 


feize on Epipolz, by the paſs of Euryelus, before the enemy, 
who were in the plains of Anapis at above a league's diſtance, 
had the leaſt notice of their arrival. At the firſt news of 
this, the ſeven hundred ſoldiers, under the command of 
Diomilus, advanced forward in confuſion, but were eaſily 


defeated 5 and three hundred of them, with their leader, 
left dead in the field. The Athenians, after ſetting up a2 
trophy, built a fort in Labdalon, on the ſummit of Epipolæ, 


in order to ſecure their baggage and moſt valuable effects in it, 
whenever they ſhould be forced to fight, or work at the 
contra vallation. * 

Soon after, the inhabitants of Egeſta ſent the Athenians 
three hundred horſe, to which ſome of their Sicilian allies 
added a hundred more, that with the two hundred and fifty 
ſent before by the Athenians, and who had furniſhed them- 
ſelves with horſes in Sicilys, made a body of fix hundred and 
fifty horſe, 

The plan laid down by Wicies, in order for taking Syra- 
cuſe, was, to ſurround all the city on the land- ſide with a 
ſtrong contravallation, in order to cut off all communication 


with the place from without, in hopes, no doubt, that his 


feet would afterwards enable him to prevent the Syracuſans 
from receiving any ſuccours or proviſions by ſea. 

Having left a garrifon in Labdalon, he came down from 
the hill, advanced towards the northern extremity of Tyche, 
and halting there, he employed the whole army in throwing 
up a line of contravallation, to ſhut up their city northward 
from Tyche as far as Trogilus, ſituate on the ſea-fide, This 
work was carried on with ſuch a rapidity, as terrified the 
Syracufans, They thought it abſolutely neceſſary to prevent 
the cartying on of this work, and accordingly made ſome 
a and _ but always with diſadvantage, and _ 
their 
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their cavalry was routed. The day after the action, the 


. contravallation (northward) was continued by part of the 


army, during which the reſt carried ſtones and other materials 


towards Trogilus, in order to finiſh it. . 
The beſieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought it 


adviſable not to venture a ſecond battle with the Athenians; 
and only endeavoured to put a ſtop to their works, at leaſt 


to render them uſeleſs, by running a line to cut that carried 


on by the Athenians. They imagined, that in caſe they 


ſhould be ſuffered to complete their wall, it would be im- 


poſſible for the Athenians to make any farther progreſs in 
their work : or that, ſhould they endeavour to prevent it, 


It would ſuffice for the Syracuſans to oppoſe them with a part 


of their forces, after having ſhut up ſuch avenues as were 
moſt acceſſible with ſtrong paliſades : and that the Athenians, 
on the contrary, would be obliged to ſend for all their 
forces, and entirely abandon their works, 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and working 
with inexpreſſible ardor, they began to raiſe a wall; and, in 
order to carry it on with leſs moleſtation, they covered it 
with ſtrong paliſades, and flanked it with wooden towers, 
at proper diſtances, to defend it, The Athenians ſuffered the 
Syracuſans to carry on their works undiſturbed, becauſe, had 
they marched only part of their troops againſt them, they 
would have been too weak ; and if they had brought them 
all, they then muſt have been obliged to diſcontinue their 
works, which they were reſolved not to do. The work being 
compleated, the Syracuſans left a body of troops to defend 
the paliſade, and guard the wall, and then returned into 
the city. 


In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals by 


which water was conveyed into the city; and obſerving the 
Syracuſan ſoldiers, who had been left to guard the wall, 
very negligent in their duty; ſome returning at noon either 
into the city or their tents, and the reſt not keeping a proper 
guard; they detached three hundred choſen ſoldiers, and 
ſome light infantry, to attack this poſt; during which ” 
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reſt of tbe army maiched towards the city, to prevent any 


ſuccours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the three 
hundred ſoldiers having forced the paliſade, purſued thoſe who 


guarded it as far as that part of the city wall which covered 


Temenos, where, pouring in indiſcriminately with them, 


they were repulſed by the inhabitants with loſs. The whole 


'army afterwards demoliſhed the wall, and pulled Pp. the pali- 


ſades of the intrenchment, and carried them off, 

After this ſucceſs, whereby the Athenians were maſters of 
the northern parts, they began, the very. next day, a ſtill 
more important work, and which would quite finiſh their 


incloſure of the city; viz, to carry a wall from the hills of 


Epipolæ, weſtward, thro* the plain and the fens as far as 
the great harbour, To prevent this, the beſieged beginning 
the ſame kind of work as they had carried on on the other 
ſide, ran a trench, lined with paliſades, from the city through 
the fens, to prevent the Athenians from carrying their con- 


travallations as far as the ſea, But the latter, after finiſhing 


the firſt part of the wall on the hills of Epipolæ, reſolved 
to attack this new work. For this purpoſe, they ordered 
their fleet to fail from Thapſus to the great harbour of Sy- 
racuſe, it having continued in that road hitherto z and the 
befieged had always the ſea open to them, by which the 
beſiegers were obliged to get their proviſfions from Thapſus 
by land, The Athenians came down therefore from Epipolæ 


Into the plain, before day-break ; when throwing planks and 


beams in that part where the fen was only ſlimy and more 
firm than in other places, they immediately carried the 
greateſt part of the foſle lined with paliſades, and th then the 
reit, after having beat the Syracuſans, who gave way, and 


retired ; ſuch as were on the right, towards the city, and 
the reſt towards the river. Three hundred choſen Athenians 
having attempted to cut off the paſſage of the latter, flew 


towards the bridge 5 but the enemy's cavalry, the greateſt 


part of which were drawn up in battle, repulſed them ; and 


afterwards charged. the right wing of the Athenians, and 
| put 
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put the firſt battalions into diſorder. Lamachus perceiving 
this from the left wing where he commanded, ran thither 
with the Argives and ſome archers; but having paſſed a 
trench, and being abandoned by his 'foldiers, he was killed 
with five or fix who followed him. The enemy immediately 
paſſed the river, and ſeeing the reſt of the army come up, 
they retired, > 

At the ſame time their right wing, which had mi to- 
wards the. city, reſumed courage from this ſucceſs, and drew up 
in order of battle before the Athenians ; after having detached 


ſome troops to attack the fort on the hills of Epipolz, which 


ſerved as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be 
unguarded, They forced an intrenchment that covered the 
fort, but Nicias ſaved it. He was fick in this fort, and at 
that time in his bed, with only his domeſticks about him. 


Animated by the danger and the preſence of the enemy, he 
ſtruggles with his indiſpoſition; riſes up, and commands his 


ſervants to ſet fire immediately to all the timber, lying be. 
tween the intrenchment and the fort for, the military engines, 
and to the engines themſelves, This unexpected conflagra- 
tion ſtopped the Syracuſans, ſaved Nicias, the fort, and all 
the rich effects of the Athenians, who made haſte to the 
relief of that general. At the ſame time, the fleet was 
ſeen ſailing into the great harbour, according to the orders 
given for that purpoſe. The Syracuſans having perceived 
this from the hill, and fearing they ſhould be attacked from 
behind, and over-powered by the land- forces, they retired, 
and returned to the city with all their forces; now no longer 
expecting, after having loſt their foſſẽ lined with paliſades, 


that it would be poſſible for them to prevent the enemy from 


carrying on their contravallation as far as the ſea. 

In the mean time the Athenians, who had contented 
themſelves with building a ſingle wall on the hills of Epi- 
polæ, and through ſuch places as were craggy and of difficult 
acceſs, being come down into the plain, began to build, at 
the foot of the hills, a double wall, intending to carry it as 
far as the — vi. A wall of contravallation againft the 
beſieged, 
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beſieged, and another of circumvallation horny thoſe Syra- 
cuſan troops which were out of the FOR fuck allies as 
might ceme co it's aid, —\ © 

From thenceforth Nicias, who now was ſole n con- 
ceived great hopes; for ſeveral cities of Sicily, which hitherto 
had not declared for either ſide, came and joined him; and 
there arrived from all quarters veſſels laden with proviſions 


for his army, all parties being eager to go over to him, be- 


cauſe he had acquired the ſuperiority, and been exceedingly 
ſucceſsful in all his undertakings. The Syracuſans ſeeing 


themſelves blocked up both by ſea and land, and loſing all 


hopes of being able to defend their city any longer, already 


propoſed an accommodation, Gylippus, who was coming 
from Lacedæmon to their aſſiſtance, having heard, in his 
paſſage, the extremity to which they were reduced, and look - 


ing upon the whole iſland as loft, ſailed forward nevertheleſs ; 
not in the view of defending Sicily, but only to preſerve to 
the nations of Italy, ſuch cities as were ſubject to them in 
that iſland, if it were not too late, and if this could be 
done, For fame had declared, in all places, that the Athe- 


nians had already poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole iſland ; 


and were headed by a general, whoſe wiſdom and good "ig 
tune rendred him invincible, Nicias himſelf, now (contrary 
to his natural diſpoſition) confiding in his own ſtrength, and 


elate from his ſucceſs ; perſuaded alſo by the ſecret advices 
which were brought him daily from Syracuſe, and the meſ- 


ſengers who were ſent. to him, that the city would imme- 
diately capitulate, did not regard Gylippus's approach, and 
in conſequence took no precautions to prevent his landing, 


eſpecially when he heard that he brought but very few veſ- 


ſels; terming him a trifling pyrate, not worthy, in any man- 


ner, his notice. But a general ought to be extremely careful 
not to abate his cares and vigilange upon account of ſucceſs, 


becauſe the leaſt negligence may ruin every thing. Had 
Nicias ſent the ſmalleſt detachment to oppoſe Gylippus's 
landing, he would have taken Syracuſe, and the whole affair 
kad been ended. 
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Sxe r. XIII. The 8 yracuſans reſolve to pine But, Gylip- 
pus 's arrival changes the face of affairs. Nicias is forced. 
by bis collegues to engage in a ſea-fight, and is evercome., His 
Ys are alſo nv 


NINETEENTH YEAR oF THE WAR, 


MH fortifications of the Athenians were now almoſt 
compleated ; and they had drawn a double wall, 


1 half a league in length, along the plain and the fens to- 


wards the great port, and had almoſt reached it, There now 
remained, on the fide towards Trogilus, only a ſmall part of 
the wall to be finiſhed. / The Syracuſans were therefore on the 
brink of ruin, and had no hopes left, as they were no longer 
able to defend themſelves, and did not expect any ſuccours, 


For this reaſon they reſolved to ſurrender. Accordingly, a 


; 


council was held to ſettle articles of capitulatipn, in order to 


preſent them to Nicias ; and ſeveral were of opinion, that it 
would be proper to capitulate ſoon, before the city ſhould be 
entirely inveſted, 

It was at that very inſtant, and in the moſt eritical juncture, 
that an officer, Gongyles by name, arrived from Corinth on 


board a ſhip with three benches of oars. At his arrival, all 
the citizens flocked round him. He informed them, that 
Gylippus would be with them immediately, and was followed 


by a feat. many other gallies, which came to their aid. The 
Syracuſans aſtoniſhed, or rather ſtupified, as it were, with 


this news, could ſcarce believe what they heard. Whilſt they 
were thus fluctuating and in doubt, a courier arrived from 


Gylippus to inform them of his approach, and order them to 
march out all their troops to meet him. He himſelf, after 


having taken a * fort in his way, marched in battle array direct- 


ly for Epipolz ; and aſcending by Euryelus, as the Athenians 
had done, he prepared to attack them from without, whilſt 
the 


(% A. M. 3591, Ant. J. 25 413. Thucyd. 1. 7. 


p. 483489. Plut. in Nic, p. 535, 536, Diod. I. 13. 
p 133, 139. Aces. 
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the Syracuſans ſhould charge them, on their fide, with the 


forces of Syracuſe and his. The Athenians, exceedingly ſur- 


prized by his arrival, drew up haſtily, and without order, 
under the walls, With regard to himſelf, laying down his 
arms when he approached, he ſent word by a herald, that he 


would allow the Athenians five days to leave Sicily. Nicias 


did not condeſcend to make the leaſt anſwer to this propoſal , 
and ſome of his ſoldiers burſting out a laughing, aſked the 
herald, Whether the preſence of a Lacedæmonian privateer, 
and a trifling wand, could make any change in the preſent ſtate 
of the city? Both fides therefore prepared for battle. 

Gylippus ſtormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to pieces all 
who were found in it. The ſame day an Athenian galley 
was taken, as it ſailed into the harbour, 'The beſieged after- 
wards drew a wall from the city, towards Epipolz, in order 
to cut (about the extremity of it) the fingle wall of the Athe- 


nians; and to deprive them of all communication with the 


troops, poſted in the intrenchments which ſurrounded the city 
on the north fide towards Tyche and Trogilus. The Atheni- 
ans, after having finiſhed the wall, which extended as far as 
the ſea towards the great. harbour, were returned to the 
hills, Gylippus perceiving, in the fingle wall which the 
Athenians had built on the hills of Epipolz, a part that 


Was weaker and lower than the reſt, marched thither in 


the night with his troops; but being diſcovered by the 
Athenians who were encamped without, he was forced to re- 
tire, upon ſeeing them advance directly towards him, They 
rr the wall higher, and themſelves undertook the guard of 

; after having fixed their allies in the ſeveral pots of the 


| 3 of the intrenchment. 


Nicias, on the other ſide, thought proper to fortify the 
cape of Plemmyrium, which, by it's running into the ſea, 
ſtraitned the mouth of the great harbour; and his deſign there- 
by was, to procure proyiſions, and all other things he might 
want, the more eafily ; becauſe the Athenians, by poſſeſſing 
themſelves of that poſt, drew near the little port, wherein lay 
the chief naval forces of the Syracuſans, and were the better 

able 
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able to obſerve the various motions of it; and that beſides; 
by having the ſea open, they would not be forced to have all 
their proviſions from the bottom of the great harbour ; as they 
muſt have been, ſhould the enemy, by ſeizing on the mouth 
of it, oblige them to keep cloſe in the harbour, in the man- 
ner they then did, For Nicias, from the arrival of Gylippus, 
had no hopes left but from the ſide next the ſea. Sending 
therefore his fleet and part of his troops thither, he built three 
forts, by which the ſhips were enabled to lie at anchor; he 
alſo ſecured there a great part of the baggage and iumyniticn: 
It was then that the troops on board the fleet ſuffered very 
much; for, as they were obliged to go a great way to fetch 
wood, and water, they were ſurrounded by the enemy's horſe, 
the third part of which were poſted. at Olympia, to prevent 
the garriſon, of Plemmyrium from ſallying, and were maſters 
of the field. Advice being brought Nicias, that the Corin- 
thian fleet was advancing, ,he ſent twenty gallies againft it; 
ordering them to obſerve the enemy towards Locris, Rhegi- 
and the reſt of the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time Gylippus, employing thoſe very ſtones 
which the Athenians had got together for their uſe, went on 
with the wall which the Syracuſans had begun to carry 
through Epipolæ; and drew up daily in battle-array before it, 
as did the Athenians, When he ſaw it was a proper time for 
engaging, he began the battle in the ſpot lying between the 
two walls. The narrowneſs of it having rendered his 
cavalry and archers uſeleſs, he came off with. loſs, and 
the Athenians ſet up a trophy. Gylippus, to reanimate 
his ſoldiers, by doing them juſtice, had the courage to 
reproach himſelf for the ill ſucceſs they. had met with; 
and to declare publickly, that. he, .not they, had occaſioned 
the late defeat; becauſe he had made them fight in too 
narrow a ſpot of ground. However, he promiſed ſoon to 
give them an opportunity of recovering both their honour and 
his; and accordingly, the very next day, he led them againſt 
the enemy, after having exhorted them in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


% behave in a manner worthy of their antient glory. Nicias 
percelving, 


*h 
ons 
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perceiving, that though he ſhould not deſire to come to a 


battle, it would however be abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
prevent the enemy from extending their line beyond the con- 
travallation, to which they were already very near; (becauſe 
otherwiſe this would be granting them a certain victory) he 


therefore marched againſt the Syracuſans. Gylippus brought 


up his troops beyond that place, where the walls terminated 


on both ſides, in order that he might leave the more room to 


extend his battle; when charging the enemy's left wing with 
his horſe, he put it to flight, and ſoon after defeated the 
right. We have here an inftance of what the experience and 
abilities of a great captain are capable of producing: for Gy- 


_ lippus, with the ſame men, the ſame arms, the fame horſes, 
and the ſame ground; by only changing his order of battle, 


defeated the Athenians, and beat them quite to their camp, 


The following night, the victors carried on their wall beyond 


the contravallation of the Athenians, and thereby deprived 
them of all hopes of being ever able to ſurround them. 
(a) After this ſucceſs, the Syracuſans, to whoſe aid the 


Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of the Athe- 
nians, reſumed courage, armed ſeyeral gallies ; and marching - 


into the plains with their cavalry and other forces, took a 
great number of priſoners, They ſent deputies to Lacedæ- 
monia and Corinth to deſire a reinforcement 3 Gylippus went 


in perſon to all the cities of Sicily, to ſolicit them to join 


him; and brought over the greateſt part of them, who ac- 
cordingly ſent him powerful ſuecours. Nicias, finding his 
troops leſſen, and thoſe of the enemy increaſe daily, began to 
be Jiſcouraged ; and not only ſent expreſſes to the Athenians, 


to acquaint them with the ſituation of affairs, but likewiſe 


wrote to them in the ſtrongeſt terms. I repeat his whole let- 
ter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of the ſtate of 
things at that time in Syracuſe, and may ſerve as a model for 
ſuch kind of relations, | 


cr Athenians : 


(a) Thueyd. 1. 7. p. 490-494. Flut. in Nic. p. 536. 
Diod, 1, 13. p. 139. | | 
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8 


c Athenians: I have already informed you, hy ſeveral ex- 
preſſes, of what paſſed here; but it is neceſſary you ſhould 
know the preſent ſituation of affairs, that you may reſolve 
accordingly. After we had been victorious in ſeveral en- 
gagements, and almoſt com pleated our contravallation, 
Gylippus arrived in Syracuſe with a body of Lacedzmonian 
and Sicilian troops; and, having been defeated the firſt 


* time, he was victorious the fecond, by means of his caval. 


ry and archers, We are in conſequence ſhut up in our in- 


trenchments, without daring- to make any attempt, or 
* compleat our works through the ſuperiority of the enemy's 


forces; for. part of our ſoldiers are employed in guarding 
our forts, and conſequently we have not an opportunity of 
employing all our forces in battle. Beſides, as the Syracu- 
ſans haye cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where they 
were not compleat; it will no longer be poſſible for us to 
inveſt the city, ob we ſhould force their intrenchments z 
ſo that inſtead of beſieging, we ourſelves are beſieged, and 


dare not ftir out, for fear of their horſe, 


cc Not contented with theſe advantages, they are bringing 
new ſuccours from Peloponneſus, and have ſent Gylippus 
to force all the neutral cities of Sicily to declare for them; 
and the reſt to furniſh them with men and ſhips, to attack 
us both by ſea and land. I ſay by ſea, which though very 
ſurptizing is however but too true, For our fleet, which 
before was conſidexable, from - the good condition of the 
gallies and mariners, is now very deficient, in thoſe very 
circumſtances, and prodigiouſly weakned, | 

<< Our gallies leak every where; becauſe we cannot gray | 
them on ſhore to careen them, for fear, leſt thoſe of the 
enemy, which are more numerous, and in better condition 
than ours, ſhould attack us on a ſudden, which they ſeem 


* to threaten every moment. Beſides, we are under a ne- 


ceſſity of ſending many backwards and forwards to guard 

the convoys which we are forced to fetch from a great di- 

ſtance, and bring along in Gght of the ney 3 ; ſo that 
„ ſhould 
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ſhould we be ever ſo little negligent i in this point, our ny 
would be ſtarved. 


„With regard to the ſhips crews, Pr decreaſe ſenfibly 


44 


40 


every day; for as great numbers of them diſperſe to ma- 


raud, or to fetch wood and water, they are often cut to 


pieces by the enemy's horſe. Our ſlaves, allured by the 
neighbouthood of the enemy's camp, deſert very faſt to 


it. The foreigners which we forced into the ſervice, di- 


miniſh daily; and ſuch as have been raifed with money, 


who came for plunder rather than fighting, finding them- 


ſelves baulked, go over to the enemy who are ſo near us, 
or elſe hide themſelve in Sicily, which they may eaſily do, 
in ſo large an iſland. A great number of citizens, though 


long uſed to, and well ſkilled in working of ſhips, by bribing 


the captains, put others in their room who are wholly un- 


experienced, and incapable of ſerving, and by that means 


have quite ſubverted all diſcipline. I am now writing to 


men perfectly well verſed in naval affairs; and who are 


very ſenſible, that, when order is negleQed, every thing 
grows worſe and worſe, and a fleet muſt inevitably be 


ruined, 


« But the moſt unhappy circumſtance is, that tho* I am 
generaliſſimo, I cannot put a ſtop to theſe diſorders, For 
(Athenians) you are very ſenſible, that ſuch is your diſpo- 


fition, that you do not eaſily brook reſtraint ; beſides, I 


do not know where to furniſh myſelf with ſeamen, 'whilft 
the enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not in the 
power of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and ſhould the cities 
of Italy, from whence we have our proviſtons, (hearing 
the extremity to which we are reduced, and your not taking 
the leaſt care to ſend us any ſuccour) join the Syracuſans, 
we are undone ; and the enemy will have no > occaſion to 
fight us. 

I could write of things which would be more ad 


but of none that could be more advantageous to you, nor 


which could give you a more juſt idea of the ſubjects on 


which you are to deliberate, I am ſenſible that you love to 


« have 
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have ſuch advices only ſent you as are pleaſing; but then 
I know on the other fide, that when affairs turn out other- 
wiſe than you expected and hoped for, you accuſe thoſe 
who deceived you; which induced me to give you a ſincere 
and genuine account of things, without concealing a ſingle 
circumſtance, By the way I am to inform you, that no 


complaints can be juſtly made either againſt the officers or 


common ſoldiers, both having done their duty very well. 

« But now that the Sicilians join all their forces againſt us, 
and expect a new army from Peloponneſus; you may lay 
this down as the foundation for your deliberations, that our 


preſent troops are not ſufficient ; and therefore, we either 


muſt be recalled ; or elſe a land and naval force, equal to 
the firſt, muſt be ſent us, with money in proportion, You 
muſt alſo think of appointing a perſon to ſucceed me; it 
being impoſſible for me, thro' my nephretic diſorder to ſuſ- 
tain any longer the weight of the command. I imagine that 
I deſerve this favour at your hands, on account of the ſervices 
I haye done you, in the ſeveral commands conferred upon 
me, ſo long as my health would permit me to act. 


«© To conclude ; whatever reſolution you may come to, 
the requeſt I have to make, is, that you would execute it 


ſpeedily, and in the very beginning of the ſpring. The 


ſuccours which our enemies meet with in Sicily are all 
ready; but thoſe which they expect from Peloponneſus 


may be longer in coming. However, fix this in your 
minds, that if you do not exert yourſelves, the Lacedæmo- 
nians will not fail, as they have already done, to be before- 
hand with you.” 


The Athenians were 3 affected with this letter, 


which made as great an impreſſion on them as Nicias expected. 
However, they did not think proper to appoint him a ſuc- 
ceſſor; and only nominated two officers who were under him, 
Viz. Menander and Euthydemus, to aſſiſt him till other 
generals ſhould be ſent. Eurymedon and Demoſthenes were 
choſen to ſucced n and Alcihipdes, The former ſet 


out 


K: 
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out immediately with ten gallies, and ſome money *, about 
the winter ſolſtice, to aſſure Nicias that a ſpeedy ſuecour 
ſhould be ſent him; during which, the latter was raifing 
troops and contributions, in order to ſet fail early in the 
ſpring. 

(5) The Lacedzmonians, on the other fide, being ſup- 
ported by the Corinthians, were very induftrious in preparing 
reinforcements to ſend into Sicily, and to enter Attica, in 
order to keep the Athenian fleet from ſailing to that iſland. 
Accordingly they entred Attica early, under the command 
of king Agis ; and after having laid waſte the country, they 
fortified Decelia; having divided the work among all the 


forces, to make the greater diſpatch, This poſt. is about an 


hundred and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about fix 
French leagues, and the fame diſtance from Bœotia. Alci- 
biades was perpetually ſolliciting the Lacedzmonians ; and 
could not be eaſy, till he had prevailed with them to begin 


that work. This annoyed the Athenians moſt of all: for 


hitherto the enemy, retiring after they had laid waſte the 
Athenian territories, the latter were unmoleſted all the reſt 
of the year ; but from the fortifying of Decelia, the garriſon 
left in it was continually making incurſions, and alarming 
the Athenians, Athens being now become a kind of frontier 
town; for, in the day-time, a guard was mounted at all the 
gates; and in the night, all the citizens were either on the 


4 


walls, or under arms, Such veſſels as brought proviſions 
from the iſland of Eubœa, and which before had a much 


ſhorter paſſage by Decelia, were forced to go round about, 
in order to double the cape of Sunium; by which means 
proviſions, as well as goods imported, role much dearer, 


To heighten the calamity, upwards of twenty thouſand ſlaves, 


the greateſt part of whom were artificers, went over to the 
enemy, to fly from the extreme miſery with which the city 
was afflicted, The cattle of all kinds died, Moſt of the 

horſes 


(b) Thucyd. I. 7. p. 3 and $02, 504. Diod, 1, 13. 
p. 140. A. M. 3591. Ant. J. C. 413. | 
 #® 120 talents, © 
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horſes were lamed, being continually upon guard, or upon 
parties. Every. thing being laid waſte in this manner, and 


the Athenians enjoying no longer the revenues which aroſe 
from the produce of their lands, there was a prodigious 
ſcarcity of money; ſo that they were forced to take the 
twentieth part of all che imports, to ſupply their uſual ſub- 
ſidies. 

() In the mean time Gylippus, who. had FROR the tour 
of Sicily, returned with as many men as he could raiſe in 


the whole iſland ; and prevailed with the Syracuſans to fit 


out the ſtrongeſt df their power, and to hazard a battle 
at ſea, upon the preſumption that the ſucceſs would anſwer 
the greatneſs of the enterprize, This. advice was ftrongly 
enforced by Hermocrates, who exhorted . the Syracuſans not 
to abandon to their enemies the empire of the ſeas, He 
obſerved, that the Athenians themſelves had not received it 
from their anceſtors, nor been always poſſeſſed of it: That 
the Perſian war had in a manner forced them into the know- 
ledge of naval affairs, notwithſtanding two great obſtacles, 
their diſpoſition, and the ſituation of their city, which ſtood 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the fea : That they had made 
themſelves formidable to other nations, not ſo much by their 


real ſtrength, as by their courage and intrepidity : That they 


ought to copy them; and ſince they had to do with enemies 
who were ſo enterprizing, it was fit they ſhould be equally | 


daring. 


This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land- forces in the 
night-time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty- 
five gallies of Syracuſe which were in the great harbour, and 
forty-five in the leſſer, where was an arſenal for ſhips, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the 
Athenians, who would ſee themſelves attacked both by ſea 
and land at the ſame time. The Athenians, at this news, 
went on board alſo ; and, with twenty-five * ſalled to 


ficht 
(#) Thucyd. 1, 7. p. 497==500, Plut. in Nie. p- 536. 
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icht the: thirty-five Syracuſan veſſels-which were: ſailing out 


againſt them from the great harbour; and oppolſed/thirty-five 


more to the forty-five of the enemy, which were come out: 
of the little port, A. ſharp, engagement was fought at the 
mouth of the great harbour z one party endeayouring to force 
their way into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Thoſe who defended the forts of Plemyrium, baving 
flocked , to the ſhore to view the battle, Gylippus attacked 
the forts unexpectedly by day- break ; and having carried the 
greateſt of them by ſtorm, the ſoldiers Who defended the 
other two were ſo terriſied, that they abandoned them in a 
moment. After this advantage the Syracuſans ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſs; for ſuch of their veſſels as fought at the 
entrance of the harbour, (after having forced the Athenians) 


bulged . furiouſly, one againſt the other as they entered it in 
diſorder; and by this means ſhifted. the victory to their ene 


mies, who were not contented with purſuing: them, but alſo 
gave chaſe to thoſe who were victorious in the great harbour. 
Eleven Syracuſan gallies were ſunk, and great numbers of 
the ſailors in them killed. Three were taken; 3 but the 
Athenians likewiſe. loſt three, and after towing thoſe of, the 


enemy, they raiſed a trophy in a little iſland lying before 


Plemmyrium, and retired to the center of their Smp. 8 
The Syracuſans alſo raiſed three trophies for their taking 
of the three forts ; and after razing one of the ſmaller, they 
repaired the fortifications of the ather two, and put garriſons 
into them, .Several Athenians had been either killed or made 
priſoners there; and great ſums. of money were taken, the 
property of the public, as well as of merchants and captains. 
of gallies, befides a large quantity of ammunition ;. this 
a kind of magazine for the whole army. They likewiſe lot 
the ſtores, and rigging of forty gallies, with three ſhips that 
lay in the. dock.. But A more conſiderable circumſtance was, 
Gylippus thereby. prevented Nicias from getting proviſions 


and ammunition ſo eafily ; - for, whilſt the latter was poſſeſſed” 
of n * TY theſe DAE and expedi- 
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tiouſly; whereas, after their being diſpoſſeſſed of it, it was 
equally difficult and hazardous, becauſe they could not bring 
in any thing without fighting; the enemy lying at anchor 
juſt off their fort. Thus the Athenians could have no pro- 
viſions but from the point of their ſwords; which siſpirited 
the ſoldiers very much, and den, the Wheſe ys into a 
great conſternation. 

() There afterwards-was à little Kiemifh in defending 2 


ſtaccado which the inhabitants had made in the ſea, at the 


entrance of the old harbour, to ſecure the ſhipping, The 
Athenians having raiſed towers and parapets on a large ſhip, 
made it advance as near as poſſible to the ſtaccado, in order 
that it might ſerve as a bulwark to ſome ſhips which carried 
military engines, with. which they drew up ſtakes by the 
help of pullies and ropes, excluſive of thoſe which the divers 
fawed in two; the beſieged defending themſelves with their 
Harbour, and the enemies with their tower. Such ſtakes as 
had been drove in, level with the ſurface of the water, 'in 
order to ftrand thoſe veſſels that ſhould come near them, 
were the hardeft to force away. The divers alſo bribed the 


enemy, and moſt of the ſtakes were torn up; but then 


others were immediately drove in their places. The utmoſt 
efforts were uſed on both fides, i in the attack as wel as the 
defence. | . 

One circumſtance which the beſieged conſidered of the 
greateſt importance, "was, to attempt a ſecond engagement 
both by ſea and land, before the fleet, and other ſuccours 
ſent by the Athenians, ſhould arrive. They had concerted 


freſh meaſures for a battle at ſea, by improving from the 


errors they had committed in the laſt engagement. The 
change made in the gallies was, their prows were now ſhorter, 
and at the ſame time ſtronger and more ſolid than before, 


For this purpo ſe, they fixed great pieces GC timber, pro- 


JeQting Rowe, on each Hde "* ae, 7 1.505 to theſe 
. 15 7 Piece 
©) Woch, 1 1. 7. p. 500, FOI. | 0 ) Thucys. J. 7. 

Pe 5095713. Plut. in Nic. p. 56. Diod. p. * 247, 
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pieces they joined beams by way of props. Theſe beams 


extended to the length of ſix cubits on each fide of the 


veſſel, both within and without. By this they hoped to gain 

the advantage over the gallies of che Athenians, which did 
not dare, becauſe of the: weakneſs of their-prows, to àttack 
an enemy in front, but only in flank; not to mention that 


ſhould the battle be fought in the e would nor 


have room to ſpread themſelves, nor to paſs between two 
gallies, in which lay their greateſt art; not to tack about, 
after they ſhould have been repulſed, in order to return to 


the charge; whereas the Syracuſans, by their being maſters 
of the whole extent of the harbour, would have all theſe 
advantages, and might reciprocally aſſiſt one another. On 
theſe circumſtances the latter founded their hopes of victory. 

Gylippus therefore firſt drew all the infantry out of the 
camp, and advanced towards that part of the contravallatien 


of the Athenians, which faced the city; whilſt the troops of 


Olympia marched _—_ 1 eee nen gallies' 4 


fail. 25 yoo! _.: + n 


Nicias did not care to venture 2 — battle, Laying, | 


that as he expected a freſh fleet every moment, and a great 
reinforeement under Demoſthenes, it would betray the greateſt 
want of judgment, ſhould he, as his troops; were inferior in 
number to thoſe of the enemy, and already fatigued,” hazard 


a battle without being forced to it. On the contraty, Me- 


nander and Euthydemus, who had juſt before been appointed 
to ſhare the command with Nicias, till the atrival of De- 
moſthenes; fired with ambition, and jealous of thoſe gene- 


rals, were eager to perform ſome great exploit, to bereabe 


the one of his glory, and, if poſſible, eclipſe that of the 
other. The pretence they alledged on this cceaſion was, 
the fame and reputation of Athens; and they aſſerted with 
lo much vehemence, that it would be entirely deſtroyed, 
ſhould they ſhun the battle, as the Syracuſans offered it them, 


that they at laſt forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athe- 


nians — n n and the 8 eighty 
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The firſt day the fleets continued in fight of each other, 
in the great harbour, without engaging 3 and only a few 
ſkirmiſhes paſſed,” after Which both parties retired: and it 
was juſt the ſame with the land- forces. The Syracuſans did 
not make the leaſt motion the ſecond day. Nicias, taking 
advantage of this inactivity, cauſed the tranſports to draw 
up in a line, at ſome diſtange from dne another, in order 
that his gallies might retire behind them with ſafety, in caſe 
he ſhould be defeated. On the morrow, the Syracuſans came 
up ſooner than uſual, when a great part of the day was ſpent 
an ſkirmifhing, after which they retired. The Athenians did 
not ſuppoſe - they would return, but imagined that fear had 
made them fly::- but having ' refreſhed | themſelves in great 
diligence, / and returning on board their gallies, they attacked 
«the Athenians," uho were fat from expecting them. The 
latter being now forced to return immediately on board their 
"hips, they entered them in great diſorder, ſo that they had 
mot time to draw them up in a line of battle and moſt of 
the ſailors were faſting. Victory did not long continue in 
ſuſpenſe. The Athenians, after making a ſhort and flight 
reſiſtance, retired behind their line of tranſport ſhips, The 
enemy purſued them thither, and were ſtopt by the ſailyards 
zof thoſe ſhips,” to uchich were fixed * dolphins of lead, which, 
being very heavy; had they fallen on the enemy's gallies, 
would have ſunk them at ence. The Athenians loſt ſeven 
igallies in this engagement, and a great nn of ſoldier 
were either killed or taken priſon ers. 

This loſs threw Nicias into the utmoſt . 
All the misfartunes he had met with, ever ſince the time 
he had firſt enjoyed the ſupreme command, came into bis 
mind and he no is involved in a greater than any of them, 
by his complying with the advice of his collegues. Whilſ 
* Was Wen teſs: rp dy _ emen fleet 
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vas ſeen coming forward in great pomp, and with ſuch an 


air as, ſhould fill the enemy with dread : it was now the day 


on board of \which! were five: thoufand fighting men, and 


about three thouſand archere, ſlingers, and bowmen. All 
theſe gallies were richly trimmed; their prows being adorned - 


with ſhining ſtreamers, manned with ſtout rowers, com- 
manded by good officers, and ecchoing with the found of 
clarions and trumpets; Demoſthenes. having affected an air 
of pomp. and tiiumphj ee to 1 terror into the 
enemy. n 1:04 +0693 15! 
+ This gallant fight PEN FEW — beyind lai, 
They did not ſeei-any end, or even the leaſt ſuſpenſion of 
their calamities: all they had hitherto done or ſuffered was 
as nothing, and their work was to begin again. What hopes 
could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience 
of the Athenians, ſince, though they had a camp intrenched 
in the middle of Attica, they were however able to ſend a 
fecond army into Sicily, as conſiderable as the former; and 
that their power, as well as their courage, ſeemed, notwith- 
ſtanding all their _—_ inſtead of * to * 
daily ? 4 

Demoſthenes tiaving made an exact enquiry into ne 
of things, imaꝑined that it would not be proper for him to 
loſe time as Nicias had done, who, having. ſpread an uni- 
verſal terror at his firſt arrival, became afterwards the object 
of contempt, for his having wintered in Catana, inſtead of 
going directly to Syracuſe; and had afteryards given Gylip- 
pus an opportunity of throwing troops into it. He flattered 
himſelf with the hopes, that he ſhould be able to carry the 
city at the firſt attack, by taking advantage of the alarm, 
which the news of his arrival would ſpread in every part of 
it, and by that means ſhould immediately put an end to the 
war: otherwiſe he intended to raiſe the fiege, and no longer 
harraſs and leffen the troops by fighting battles never deci- 
five ; nor quite exhauſt the city of Athens, by nnn 
it's treaſures i in needleſs expences. 
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222 The HISTORY, of the [D. Nothus. 
Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reſolution of 
Demoſthenes, conjured him not to be ſo haſty, but to take 
time to weigh things deliberately, that he might have no 
{cauſe to repent of what he ſhould do. He obſerved to him, 
that the enemy would be ruined by delays; that their provi- 
ſions as well as money were entirely exhauſted; that their 
- allies were going to abandon them; that they muſt ſoon be 
reduced to ſuch extremity, for want of proviſions, as would 


force them to ſurrender, as they had before reſol ved: For 
there were certain perſons in Syracuſe Who held a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be i impa- 
tient, becauſe the Syracuſans were tired with the war and 


with Gylippus; and that ſhould the neceſſity to which they 


. were reduced be ever ſo little een hey _—_ nn 
at diſcretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himſelf — and would s not 
declare in expreſs terms, that ſure and certain advices were 
ſent him of whatever was tranſacted. in the city, his remon- 


ſtrances were conſidered as an effect of the timidity and ſſow- 


neſs with which he had always been reproached. “ Such, 
e ſaid they, are his uſual protraction, delays, diſtruſts, and 
ce fearful precaution, whereby he has deadned all the viva- 
cc city, and extinguiſhed all the ardour of the troops, in not 
« marching them immediately againſt the enemy; but, on 
* the contrary, by deferring to attack them, till his own 
cc forces were weakned and deſpiſed. This made the reſt 
of the generals and all the officers comp over to Demoſthenes's 
opinion, and Nicias. himſelf was at laſt forced to e 
with in £7 is 

Demoſthenes, after 1 attacked to no purpoſe the al 


which cut the contravallation of the befiegers, confined him- 


ſelf to the attack of Epipolæ, from a ſuppoſition tha: ſhould 
he once be maſter of it, the wall would be quite undefended. 
He therefore took proviſions for five days, with workmen, 
implements, and every thing neceſſary for him to defend that 
poſt after he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of it. As there was no go- 
ing up to it in the day-time undiſcovered,” he marched — 


*. - v2; . 


and woods, they were cut bo pieces the next day by - ene- 
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ther in the night with all bis forces, followed by Eurymedon 


and Menander; Nicias ſtaying behind to guard the camp. 
They went up by: the way. of Euryelus, as before; unperceived 


by the centinels; attack the firſt intrenchment, and ſtorm it, 


after killing part of thoſe who defended it. Demoſthenes, 


not ſatisfied with this advantage; 46 prevent the ardour of his 


ſoldiers from cooling, and. not delay the execution of his de- 
ſign, -marches forward. During this interval, the forces of 
the city, ſuſtained. by Gylippus, march, under arms, out of 


the intrenchments; - Being ſeized with aſtoniſhment, which 
the darkneſs of the night increaſed,” they were immediately 


repulſed and put to flight. But as the Athenians advanced 


in diſorder, to force whatever might reſiſt their arms, left 
the enemy might. rally again, ſhould time be allowed them to 
breathe and recover from their ſurprize, they are ſtopped on 


a ſudden by the Bœotians, who make a vigorous ſtand, and 


marching againſt the Athenians with their pikes preſented, | 


they repulſe them with great ſhouts, and make a dreadful 


laughter. This ſpreads an univerſal terror tfrough the reft 
of the army. Thoſe who fled either force along ſuch as were 


advancing to their aſſiſtance, or elſe, miſtaking them for ene- 


mies, turn their arms againſt them. They now were all 


mixed indiſcriminately, it beirig impoſſible to diſcover objects 


in the horrors of a night, which was not ſo gloomy as entite- 
ly to make objects imperceptible, nor yet light enough to, dl. 
ſtinguiſh thoſe which were ſeen, The Athenians ſought for 
one another to no purpoſe z and from their often aſking the 
word; by which only they were able to know one another, 
a ſtrange confuſion of ſounds was heard, which occafioned no 
little diſorder; not to mention that they, by this means, di- 
vulged the word to the enemy, and could not learn theirs ; 
becauſe by their being together and in a body, they had nb 
occaſion to repeat it. In the mean time, thoſe who were 


' purſued, threw themſelves from the top of rocks, and many 


were daſhed to pieces by the fall; and as moſt of thoſe who 
eſcaped, ſtraggled from one another up and down the fields 
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per for them to leave the country immediately, fin 


the weak one under their command. 
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any*s horſe, ho purſued them. Two thouſand” Athenianßs 
were ſlain in this engagement, and a great number of arms 


| were taken; thoſe who fled having thrown them away, that 


Py —_— be the Ig to e tp over the JO; ung 
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are ſeized. ''\They agaih hazard a ſeuchęlr, and are do- 
— They reſolve to retire by land. Being cloſe purſued 


15 by the Syracaſans, they ſurrendur. Nicias and Denoſthents | 


e ſentenced: to die, and executed. The effect ener 
ee f the defeat of the army Produces iz Arbent. my 


J 10 H E Athenian generals, after Fultalnivig l ſo great a 


* loſs, were in 4 prodigious dilemma, and did not 

know how to act in the preſent diſcouragement and' deſpair f 
the troops, who died daily, either by the diſeaſes of the au- 
tumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which they were en- 
camped, Demoſthenes was of opinion, that it _— be pro- 
e they had 

been unſucceſsful in ſo important an enterprize ; eſpecially as 
the ſeaſon was not too far advanced for failing z and that they 
Had ſhips enough to force a paſſage, in caſe the enemy ſhould 


_ diſpute it with them. He declared, that it would be of 
much greater advantage to oblige the enemy to raiſe their 


blockade of Athens, than for them to continue that of Syra- 
cuſe, by which they exhauſted themſelves to no purpoſe; that 


he was certain they would not be reinforced by a new army; 


and that they could not hope to overcome. the enemy with 


Fee 


were very juſt, and he himſelf was of his opinion: but at the 
ſame time he was afraid, leſt ſo public a confeſſion of the 
weak condition to which. they were, reduced, and their reſo- 
lution to leave_Sicily, (the report of which would certainly 


ry the Ts ſhoala Poe the ruin. of their affairs 


1 


1 


0 They. 1. 7. p. 511-820. Plut, in Nic. p- * 
542. Diod, p. 142. 
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and perhaps make them unable to exetute their reſolution 
when they ſhould attempt it. Beſides, they had ſome little 
hopes left that the beſieged, being themſelves reduced to 
great extremity by their abſolute want of proviſio ons and mo- 
ney, would at laſt be inclined to ſurrendet upon honourable 
terms. Thus, altho“ he was in reality uncertain and waver- 
ing, he inſinuated, that he did not care to quit Sicily, till 
the Athenians ſhould have firſt ſent orders for that purpoſe; 
and that otherwiſe they would be highly diſpleaſed : That as 


_ thoſe who were to judge them, had not been eye- witneſſes of 
the ſtate of things, they would be of a different opinion; and, | 
at the inftipation of fome orator, certainly condemn We: 


That moſt of thoſe men who now exclamed with the greateſt 
vehemence àgainſt the difficulties they laboured” under, would 
then change their note, and accuſe them of having been 
bribed to raiſe the hege': That knowing ſo well, a8 he did, 
the diſpoſition and character of the Athenians, Ke choſe to die 
glorioufly by the enemy's ſword, rather than ed |. ioufly 
enn by his fellow citizens. 

Theſe reaſons, though they appeared very et were yet 
not able to convince” Demoſthenes 5 and it was ſtill his 


opinion, that the only good choice they could make, would 
be to retire. However, as he had been unfueceſsful in his 


former opinion, he was afraid of inſiſting upon'this 5 and he 
was the more inclined to come into that of Nicias, from ima- 


gining, with many others, that this general might have | F 
ſome ſecret Aourecg as he was 0 __ made to 


a 

(8) Gylippus, after Wa ads: the tour of Sidly, ad 
brought à great "body of troops with him, This new rein- 
forcemept terriſied the Athenians exceedingly; whoſe army 
diminiſhed daily by ſickneſs; and they now began to repent 
their not having raiſed the ſiege, eſpecially"as' the beſieged 
were ara, to attack. them both by ſea and land. Beſides, 
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= no longer oppoſed this reſolution, and only deſired to 


have it kept ſecret... Orders were therefore given, as privately 
as poſſible, for the fleet to prepare for en fail with the 
utmoſt expedition. 95 


When all things DE 730 «Mk the War they were go- | 


ing to ſet ſail, . (wholly. unſuſpected by the enemy, who were 
far from 12. they w would leave Sicily lo. ſoon) the moon 
was ſuddenly eclipſed in the middle of the night, and loſt all 
it's ſplendor ; 3. which terrified Nicias and and the U army, 
who, from ignorance and ſuperſtition, were aſtoniſhed at ſo 
ſudden A change, the cauſes of which they did not know, and 
therefore dreaded. the conſequences of it. They then con- 
ſulted the ſootbGayers,, and who being.equally. unacquainted 


with the reaſons of this phznomenon, only augmented their 


conſternation... It was the. cuſtom after ſuch accidents had 
happened, to ſuſpend their enterprizes. but; for three days. 
The foothſayers pronouficed, that he muſt not. ſet {ail till 
three times nine days were paſt, (theſe are Thurydides's 
words) which doubtleſs was a myſterious number in the opi- 


nion of the people. Nicias, ſcrupulous to a fault, and full 
of a miſtaken veneration for theſe blind interpreters of. the will 


of the gods, declared, that he would wait a Whole revolution 
of the moon, and not return till the ſame: day of the next 
month; as if he had not ſeen the planet very clearly, the 


inſtant It had emerged from that part which Wah: darkned by 


the interpoſition of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed time for this. The n news of che 
intended departure of the Athenians being ſoon ſpread over 
the city, a reſolution was taken to attack the befiegers both 
by ſea and land. The Syracuſans began the firſt day by at- 
tacking the intrenchments, and gained a ſlight advantage 
over the enemy. On the morrow they made a ſecond attack; 
and at the ſame time ſailed, with ſeventy- ſix gallies, againſt 
eighty-ſix of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who commanded 
the right of the Athenian fleet, having ſpread along the 
more to ſurround them, this movement proved fatal to him: 


For, as he was AN from the | oder of the fleet, the 


Syracuſans, 
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Syracuſans, after forcing the main battle "which was in the 
center, attacked him; drove him Yigorouſly, into the gulf 
called Daſeon, and there defeated him entirely. Eury- 
medon loft his life in the engagement. They afterwards 
gave chaſe to the reſt of, the gallies, . and run them a- 
gainſt the ſhore. Gylippus, Who commanded the land- 
army, ſeeing the Athenian gallies were forced aground, and 
not able to return into their ſtaccado, landed with part of his 
troops, in order to charge the ſoldiers, in caſe they ſhould 
be forced to run aſhore ;, and to give his friends the more room 
to tow ſuch gallies as they ſhould have taken. However, he 
was repulſed by the Tyrrhenians, who were poſted on that 
fide ; and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to ſuſtain them 
to retire with ſome loſs as far as the moor called Lyfimelia, 
which lay near it. The latter ſaved moſt of their ſhips, 
eighteen excepted, which were taken by the. Syracuſans, and 
their crews cut to pieces by them. After this, reſolving to 
burn the reſt, they filled an old veſſel with combuſtible ma- 
terials ; and having ſet fire to it, they drove it by the help 
of the wind againſt the Athenians, who nevertheleſs extioguiſh- 
ed the fire, and drove off that ſhip,” 

Each fide erected trophies {+ the Syracuſans for the defeat 
of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had” gained the day 


before : and the Athenians, for their having drove part of 


the enemy into the moor, and put the other part to Aight, 
But the minds of the two nations were very differently diſ- 
poſed. The Syracuſans, who had been thrown into the ut- 
moſt conſternation at the arrival of Demoſthenes with his 
fleet, ſeeing themſelves victorious in a naval engagement, re- 
ſumed freſh hope, and aſſured themſelves of a compleat victory 
over their enemies. The Athenians, on the contrary, fruſt⸗ 
rated of their only reſource, and overcome by ſea ſo contrary 
to their expectations, entirely loſt courage, and had no 
thoughts but of retiring. | 

The enemy, to deprive them of all reſource and prevent 
their eſcaping, . ſhut the mouth of the great harbour, which 


was about five hundred paces wide, with yn placed croſs- 
wm , 
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wiſe, and other veſſels fixed with anchors and iron chains; 


and at the | ſame time made the requiſite preparations for the 
battle, in caſe they ſhould have the courage to engage again, 
When the Athenians ſaw themſelves thus hemmed in, the 


| generals and principal officers aſſembled, in order to deliberate 


on the preſent ſtate of affairs, They were in abſolute want 
f proviſions, which was owing to their having forbid the 
people of Catana to bring any, lin the hopes they entertain- 


_ ed of their being able to retire ; and they could not procure 


any from other places, unleſs they were maſters. of the ſea, 
This made them reſolve to venture a ſea-fight. In this view, 
they were determined to leave their old camp, and their walls, 
which extended | to.the temple of Hercules; and to intrench 
themſelves | on the ſhore, near their ſhips, in the ſmalleſt 
compaſs poſſible. . Their defign was, to leaye ſome forces in 
that 'place to guard their baggage and the fick ; and to fight 
with the reſt on board all the ſhips they ſind have foack. 
They intended to retire into Catana, in caſe they ſhould be 
victorious 3 otherwiſe, to ſet fire to their ſhips, and to march 
by land to the neareſt city belonging to their allies, _ : 
This reſolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled an 
hundred and ten gallies (the others having loft. their oars) 


with the flower of his infantry ; and drew up the reſt of the 


forces,, particularly, the bowmen, in order of hattle on the 
ſhore. As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of 
the Syracuſan gallies, Nicias had provided harping-irons to 
grapple them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to 
come immediately to cloſe fight, as on ſhore.” But the 
enemy, perceiving this, coyered the prows and upper parts of 
their gallies with leather, to prevent their being ſo eaſily laid 
hold of. The commanders on both ſides had employed all 
their rhetoric to animate their men; and none could ever 
have been prompted from ſtronger La for the battle 
which was going to be foüght, was to Jetermins, not only 
their lives and liberties, but alſo the fate of their country. 


The battle was very obſtinate and bloody. The Athenians 
being arrived at the mouth of the N, eaſily took. thoſe 


ſhips 
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ſhips which defendd the entrance of it; but,*when' they 
attempted to break the chain of the reſt, to vide the: paſſage, 
the enemy came up from all quarters. As near two hundred 
gallies eume ruſhing, on each ſide, in a narrow place, there 
muſt neceffarily be à very great afatlon'; and the veſſels 
could not eaſily advance forward, or retire, Bor turn about to 
renew the attack, The beak of the gallies, for this reaſon, 
did very little execution; but there were very furious and fre- 
quent diſcharges. The Athenians were overwhelmed" with a 
ſhower of ſtones, which always did execution from what place 
ſoever they were thrown; whereas they defended themſelves 
only by ſhooting darts and arrows, which, by the motion of 
the ſhips,” from the agitation of the ſea, did not carry true, 
and by that means the greateſt part of them did little execu- 
tion. Ariſton the pilot had given the Syracuſans this counſel, 
Theſe diſcharges being over, the ſoldiers, heavily armed, at- 
tempted to enter the enemy's ſhips in order to fight hand to 
hand: and it often happened, that whilſt they were climbing 
up one fide, their own ſhips were entred on the other ; and 
two or three ſhips would be grappled to one, which decaffoited 
a great perplexity and confuſion. - Farther, the noiſe of the ſhips 
that daſhed one againft the other, the different cries of the 
victors and vatiquithed; prevented the orders of the officers 
from being; heard. The Athenians wanted to force a paſſage, ' 
whatever might be the confequence, to ſecure their return 
into their own country ; and this the enemy employed their 
utmoſt efforts to prevent, in order that they might gain a 

more compleat and more glorious victory. The two land- 
| armies, which were drawn up on the higheſt part of the ſhore, 

and the inhabitants of the city who were ran to the walls; 
whilſt the reſt, kneeling in the temples, were imploring 
heaven to give | ſucceſs to their citizens ; all theſe faw clearly, 
becauſe of their little diſtance from "the fleets, every thin 
that paſſed ; and contemplated the battle as from an amphi- 
thee, but rot withqut great anxiety and terror, # Attentive 
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it 230 The HIS TOR of the [D.;Nothus! 
F to, and ſhuddering at every movement, and the ſeveral 
changes which happened; they diſcovered the concern they had 
in the battle, their fears, their hopes, their grief, their j joy, by 
different cries and different geſtures; ſtretehing out their hands, 
ſometimes towards the combatants to animate them, and. at 
other times towards heaven, to implore the ſuccour and pro- 
tection of the gods. At laſt, the Athenian fleet, after ſuſtain- 
ing a long battle and a vigorous reſiſtance; was put to flight, 
and drove againſt the ſhore. The Syracuſans, who were 
ſpectators of this victory, conveyed to the Whole city, by 
an univerſal ſhout, the news of this victory. The victors, 
now maſters of the ſea, and failing with a favourable wind 
towards Syracuſe, erected a trophy; whilſt the Athenians, 
who were quite dejected and over- powerd, did not ſo much 
as requeſt that their dead ſoldiers might be delivered to them, 
in order to pay the laſt ſad duty to their remains. 
There now remained but two methods for them to whats. ; 
either to attempt the paſſage; a ſecond time, for which they 
had ſhips and ſoldiers. ſufficient, or to abandon: their fleet to - 
the enemy, and to retire by land, Demoſthenes propoſed, the 
former; 3: but the ſailors, in the deepeſt affliction, refuſed to 
obey, fully perſuaded: that it would .be impoſſible for them 
to ſuſtain, a ſecond engagement. The ſecond method was 
therefore reſolved upon, and accordingly they prepared to 
ſet out in the night, to conceal the march of their ICE, from 
the enemy. | 1 
But Hermocrates, who ſuſpeed their deſign, was 
ſenſible that it was of the utmoſt importance not to ſuffer ſo 
great a body of forces to eſcape ; fince they otherwiſe might 
fortify themſelves in ſome corner of the iſland, and renew 
the war. The Syracuſans were at time in the midft of their 
feſtivity and rejoycings; and meditating nothing but how they 
might. beft divert themſelves, after the toils they had ſuſtain- 
ed in fight, They were then ſolemnizing the feſtival of 
Hercules. To defire the Syracuſans to take up arms again, 
in order to purſue the enemy; and to attempt to draw 


them from their diverſions either by force or peefualion 
wou 
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wanld have been to ne purpoſe; for which reaſon another 
expedient was employed. Hermocrates ſent out a'few -horſe- 
men, who. were to paſs for friends of the Athenians, and or- 
dered them to cry aloud : ell Nicias not to tetire till day- 
« light; for the Syrakuſans lie in ambuſh for him, and have 
c ſelaed on the paſſes. This falſe” advice ſtopt Nicias at 
once; and he did not even ſet out the next day, in order 
that the ſoldiers might have more time to prepare for their 
vg qeparture; and . YR EDG > __ 
ſubſiſtance, and abandon the reſt. | . C 13l 
The enemy had time enough for ſeizing ente The 
next morning early they poſſeſſed themſelves of the moſt dif- 
ficult paſſes, fortified thoſe places where the rivers were ford - 
dle, broke down the bridges, and ſpread detachments of 
1 horſe up and down the plain:;:1a that there was not one place 
2 through which the Athenians could paſs without fighting.: 
They ſet qut upon their marcir the third day after the battle, 
with deſign to retire to Catana. The: whole army Was in an 
inexpreſſible conſternation, to ſte ſuch great numbers of men, 
either dead or dying, ſome of whom were left expoſed to wild 
beaſts, and the reſt to the eruelt of the enemy. Thoſe who 
were fick. and wounded conjured: them, with tears, to talce 
them along wich the artpy, and held by their clothes when 
they were going ; or elſe, dragging themſelves: after them, 
followed them as far as their ſtrength would petmit; and, 
when this failed, they had recouſe to tears, ſighs, impreca- 
tions 3 and ſending up towards heaven plaintive and dying 
groans, they called upon the gods as well as men to avenge 
their eruelty, whilſt every place ecchoed with lamentations. 
The whole army was in as deplorable a condition. All men 
were ſeized with the deepeſt melancholy. They were imvard- 
ly tortured with rage and anguiſh, when they repreſented to 
themſelyes the. - greatneſs. from which they were fallen, the 
extreme miſery to Which they were reduced, and the id 
greater evils from which they foreſaw it would he impoſſi 
for them to eſcape. They could not bear the compariſon 7: 
erer preſent in their Wen, of the triumphant E 
; hie 
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232 The HIS DORV of the ID. Nochus 
which they had left Athens, in the midſt of the good wiſhes 


and acclamations of the people; with the ignominy of their 


retreat, aggravated by the pee nnn of their xe< 


" lations and fellow-citizens.. | bets we 04 meds I-AS0 


But the moſt melancholy part of. the fpeftuels, and Ane 
which moſt deſerved compaſſion, was Nicias. Dejefted and 
worn out by a tedious illneſs 5 deprived of the moſt neceſſary 
things, at a time when his age and infirmities required them 
moſt; pierced, not only with his private grief, but with that 
of others, all which preyed upon his heart; this great man; 
ſuperior to all his evils, thought of nothing but how he might 
beſt comfort his foldiers, and revive their courage. He ran 
. and down in all places, crying aloud, that matters were 

not yet deſperate, and that other armies had eſcaped from 
greater dangers; that they ought; not tp actuſe themſelves, or 
grieve too — for misfortunes which they had not 
occaſſoned ; that if they had offended "ſome god, his venge- 
muſt be ſatiated by this time; that fortune, after having ſo 


long favoured the enemy, would at laſt be tired of pe: ſecuting 
them; that their bravery and their numbers made them ſtill 


formidable, (being ſtill near forty thouſand ſtrong) that no 0 
city in Sicily would be able to withſtand them, nor 22 
their ſettling wherever they might think proper; that 't 

had no more to do, but to take care feverally of cheniſclies 


and march in good order; that by a prudent and eoutagious 


retreat, which was now become their only reſource, ia 
would not only ſave themſelves,” but alſo their nen 
enable it to recover it's former grandeur. 

The army marched in two bodies, beth drawn up in ths 
form of a phalanx ; the firſt being commanded. by Nicias, 
and the ſecond by Demoſthenes, with the baggage in the 
center,” Being come to the'river Anapis, they forced the 
paſſage, and afterwards were charged by all the enemy*s ca- 
valry, as well as archers, who diſcharged perpetually upon 
them, They were annoyed in this manner- during ſeveral 
days march; every one of the paſſes being guarded, and the 
Athenians being. 0 obli iged to _— every inch of their way. 
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The enemy did not care to harard à battle againſt an army; 
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which deſpair alone might tender invincible ; and, the inſtant 
the; Athenians preſented the Syracuſans battle, the latter re- 
tired; but whenever the former would proceed in their 
march, they advanced and charged them in their retreat. 

: Demoſthenes and Nicias,; ſeeing. the miſerable. condition to. 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want... of 


proviſions, and great, numbers, of, em, wounded, ee it 


from that in which they then marched, and to make. directly 
for. Gamaring and Gela, inſtead of proceeding ta. Catana as 
they firſt intended. They ſet out in the night, after lighting. 
2 great number of fires... The.zetreat was made in great con - 
fuſion and diſorder, as generally happens to great armies in 
the gloomy horrors. of the night, eſpecially when the enemy 
is not far off, However, the van- guard, commanded by 
Nicias, came 1 in good prder ; but above half the rear- 
guard, with Demoſthenes, at. their, bead, quitted from the 


main body, and loſt their way. On the next day the Syracu- 


ſans, ho on the report of their retreat, had marched with 
the utmoſt diligence, , came up with him about noon ; and 
having ſurrounded him with their horſe, they drove FF into 
a narrow. place incloſed. with a wall, . where his ſoldiers fought. . 
like lions. Perceiving, at the cloſe of the day, that they 
were oppreſſed with the fatigue, and covered with wounds, 
they gave the iſlanders; leave to retire, Which ſome of them 


accepted; and afterwards ſpared: the lives of the ret, wha, 


ſurrendred at diſcretion. with Demoſthenes, after having ſtipu- 
lated, that they ſhould not be put to death, nor ſentenced. to. 
perpetual impriſonment. About fix thouſand ſoldiers ſurren- 
dred on theſe conditions. lech | ; 
Nicias arrived the ſame evening at the river Exineus, and 
paſling i it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy, came 
up with him the next day, and ſummoned him to. ſurrender, 
at diſcretion, as Demoſthenes had done, Niclas could. not 
perſuade himſelf at firſt, that what they told him concernin 
that general was true, and therefore Gfized leave to ſend 
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ſome horſe for information. VUpon their returning with the 


' news that Demoſthenes had really furrendred in that manner; 


Nicias offered to pay the expences of the war, upon ten 
t they would permit him to leave the country with Bis 
ces, and to give as many Athenians for hoſtages, as they 
uld be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected this 

propoſal with diſdain and inſolenee, and renewed the attack. 

Nicias, though in abſolute wit of all things, however faſ⸗ 

tained the charge the whole night, and marched towards the 

river Aſinarus. When they were got to the banks of k, che 

Syracuſans advancing up to them, chre W moſt of che into 

the ſtream; the reſt having already plunged voluntarily into 

it to quench their thirſt, Here the greateſt and moſt bloody 
havock was made, the poor wretches being butchered without 
the leaſt pity as they were drinking, Niclas, finding all loſt, 
and unable to bear this difmal ſpectacle, ſurrendred at diſcre- 
tion ; upon condition that Gylippus ſhould diſcontinue the 
feht, and ſpare the reſt of his army: A great number Were 
killed, and more taken priſoners, 16 that all Sicily was filled 
with them. (:) The Athenian feemed to have been diſpleaſed 
with their general, for ſurrendeting in this manner at diſcre- 
tion; and, for this reaſon, His name was omitted in a public 
monument, on which was engraved the names of thoſe- com- 
manders who had loſt their lives in fighting for their country. 
The victors adorned with the arms taken from the priſon- 
ers, the fineſt and largeſt trees they could find on the banks 
of the rivers, and made a kind of trophies of thoſe trees; 
when crowning themſelves with chaplets of flowers, drefling 
their horſes in the richeſt capariſons, and cropping thoſe of 
their enemies, they entered triumphantly into Syracuſe, after 
having happily terminated the moſt confiderable war in which 
they had ever been engaged with the Greeks ; and won, by 
their ſtrength and valour, a moſt fi gnal and moſt compleat 
victory. The next day a coyncil was held, to deliberate on 


what was to be done with the 'prifoners. Diocles, one of 


the leaders of greateſt, wen among the people, propoſed, 
| That 
Tt Payſan, L I, p. . pps 
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That all the Athenians dhe wee bord of fret pfkentz f a} 
ſuch Sicilians as had joined with theirs,” fliould be api ned, 
and only two meaſures of flour; and one of water given them 
daily z chat the Naves and: all the alkes ſhould be puliickly 
fold ; and that the wo Athenian generals fhould be rf 
Lourged with: rods, and afterwards put to Wah, ©1959. 195 
(u] This laſt article was exceedingly diſguſted by wk 
ans compaſſionate Syracuſans.: Hermoecrates, who Was very 
famous fur his probity and juſtiee, attempted to make [54 
remonſtrances to the people, but they would not Rear him 3 
and the ſhonts which ecchoed on all fides, prevented Hm from 
continuing bis ſpeech. At that inſtant an & anti = Bi 
nerable for his great age and gravity, Who, in this War Wy Ya | 
loft two ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, hide” his 
ſervants eatry him to the tribunal for harangues, and the in- 
Rant he appeared a profound ſilence was made. You here 
cc cbe hold; ſays he, an unfortunate father, who has felt, more 
than any other Syracuſan, the fatal effects of this war, | 
4 by the death of two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, 1 
cc and were the only ſupports of my old age. I cannot indeed 1 
6 forbear admiring their courage ani felicity, in facrificing, | | | 
< to their country's welfare, a life of which they would one 11 
<« day have been deprived by the common courſe of nature: 8 
4 but then I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with che eruel 
cc ound which their death has made in my heart; nor. for- 
c hear hating and deteſting the Athenians, the authors. of 
« this unhappy war, as the murderers of my children, But 
however, I cannot conceal one circumſtance, which is, 
« that T am leſs ſenſible to my private affliction, than to 
« the honour of my country: and I ſee it expoſed to eternal 
e infamy, by the barbarous advice which is now given you, 
„ Ihe Athenians indeed merit the worſt treatment, and every 
c kind of puniſhment that could be inflicted on them, for 0 
unjuſtly declaring war againſt us; but have not the gods, 
« the juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them and revenged 
* "uy fufficiently ? WRen their generals laid down their. arms 
Ke « an 
{«) Diod. I. 13. p. 5 . Nicolaus, 
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[ and. ſurendered, did they not do this in the hopes of hav= 
ing their lives ſpared? And, if we put them to death, 
rc will, it be poſſible for us to avoid the juſt reproach, ' 'of Gur 
20 having violated the law of nations, and diſhöneured our 
oe” victory b by an anheard- of eruelty? Howe Will you ſuffer 
44 your glory to be thus ſullied in the face of the whole 
* . world 3; and have it ſaid, that a nation, Who firſt dedicated 
7 e in their city. to elemeney, had not ** in 
glory to a city; 1 but the — mercy — a van- 

6 „ Fade enemy, the uſing moderation in the greateſt proſ- 
te perity, and fearing to offend the gods by a haughty and 
« infolent pride. Von doubtleſs have not forgot that -this 
40 Nicias, whoſe fate yon are going to pronounce, was the 
e very man who pleaded your cauſe in the aſſembly of the 


, Athenjans ; and employed all his credit and the whole 


«« power of his eloquence,” to diſſuade his country., from em- 
© barking in this war, Should you therefore pronounce ſen- 
* tence of death on this. worthy. general, yould it be a juſt 
* reward for the zeal he ſhowed for your intereſt? With re- 
e gard to myſelf, death,would be leſs grievous to me, than 
es the ſight of ſo Een an injuſtice, me by my coun- 
« trymen and fellowe citizens. 15 

The people ſeemed moyed Fob alin at this — 


eſpecially as, when this venerable old man firſt aſcended, they 
expected to hear him cry aloud for vengeance on thoſe WhO 


had brought all his calamities upon him, inſtead of ſuing for 
their pardon, But the enemies of the Athenians, having ex- 
patiated with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruelties which 
their republic had exerciſed on ſeveral cities belonging to their 
enemies and even to their antient allies; the inveteracy which 
their commanders had ſhown againſt. "dork and the evils 
they would have made it ſuffer had they been victorious; the 
afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracuſans, who 
bewailed the death of their children and near relations, whoſe 
manes could be appeaſed no other way than by the blood 


of their 1 on theſe repreſentations, che people re- 
| turned 
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turned, to their ſanguinary reſolution, and followed -Diocles's 


advice i in every reſpect. Gylippus uſed his utmoſtiendeavorrs; 
but in vain, to have Nicias.and Demoſthenes given up to him, 
leſpecially as he had taken them) in order for him to carry 
them to Lacedæmon. But his demand was Nen » 
baughty ſcorn, and the two generals: were put to death. 


A1 wiſe and compaſſionate men chuld not forbear — | 


tears, for the tragical fate of two ſuch illuſtrious perſohages 3 
and particularly for Nicias, Who, of all men of hie time, 

ſeemed leaſt to merit ſo ignominious and untimely an And. 
When. people recollected the ſpeeches and remonſtrances he 
had made, to prevent this war z and, on the other "fide; 
when they conſidered how chigh a regard he had abways res 
tained for things relating: ta religion; the greateſt part of 
them were tempted to exclaim againſt providence, in ſeeing 
that a man, who bad ever ſhowin the higheſt” reverence” for 


| the gods, and had always exerted himſelf to the utmoſt för 
their hanour and worſhip, ſhould be ſc ill rewarded” by them; 


and meet with no better fate than the moſt abandoned Wret⸗ 
ches. But it ĩs no wonder that the ealamities of good men 
ſhould, inſpire the heathen with ſuch thoughts, and make 


them murtaur and deſpond ; fincs they did not know the bo- 
lineſs ee eee ah "os DEAE bl Helio na- 
ture. 


The priſoners. were Hive : ye in dhe mines b 
Syracizſe) where, erouded one upon the other, they ſufferec 
incredible torments for eight months. Here they were for 


ever expoſed to the inclemeneies of the weather; ſcorched, | 
in the day-time, by the burning rays of the fas, or frozen, 


in the night, by the colds of autumn; poiſoned by the ſtench 
of their qwh excrements, by the carcaſſes of thoſe who, died 


of their wounds aid of fickneſs ; in fine, worn out by hunger | 


and thirſt, for their daily allowance to each was but a ſmall 
meaſure of water, and two of meal. Thoſt who were taken 
out of this place two months after, i in order to be ſold as ſlaves 
(many of whom were citizens who had concealed their. condiz 
tion) found a leſs rigorous: Fakes: Their pon their pa- 


tilence, 
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tience, and a certain air of probity an d modeſty were ff Sent 
advantage to them; for; they were ſoon reſtored to theit 
liberty, or met with the linden and moſt generous treatment 
from their maſters. Sevetal of them even owed the good 
uſage they met with to Euripides, the fineſt ſcenes of whoſe 
tragedies they repeated to the Sicilians, who were extremely 
fond: of them; ſa that whenthey' returned to their own coun- 
try, they went and ſaluted that pbet as their deliverer; and 
informed him of the adntirable eite r in their favour, 
eee, ne pn 7 1 . 
„(x) The news of the beſen being carried to - Aces the 
citizens would not believe it at firſt; and were ſo far from 
giving credit to it, that they: ſeritarced: that man to death who 
had, firſt publiſhed it. But when? it was confirmed, all the 
Athenians were ſeized with * — confternation 3 * as "if 
reſentment againſt the eee 2 had pointed the ehter- 
pride, as;w«ll as againſt the ſdathſayers, who, by their oracles 
or ſuppoſed:prodigies, ha i flattered them with tlie hopes of 
ſucceſs. They bad never heen reduced to ſo deplorable a con- 
dition as now z having neither horſe; foot, money, gallies; 
nor mariners ; in a word, they were in the deepeſt deſpair, 
expecting every moment chat the enemy; elate with: fo great 
a victory, and firengthned by the revolt of the allies, wonld 
come and invade Athens, both by Tea and land, with all the 
forces. of. Peloponneſus. Cicero lad reaſon to obſerve '® 
ſpeaking of the battles in the harbour of Syracuſe, that it was 
there the troops of Athens as.well-as their gallies, were ruined 
and funk ; 3 and that, in this harbour, the wr glory of 
the Athenians were miſerably-ſhipwrecked; | 
The Athenians howeyer, did -nbt ſuffer themſelves: to- be 
"ly Me and ad e. re no reſolved 
: 4 Ie 13 . to 


(9) Thucyd: I. 8. P- 5 5853. Plat bs Garrulit. p- 80g. 


Hic primùm opes illius tis, imperii, eloriæ nauftagi- | 
civitatis.. victæ, comminutæ, um factum exiſtimatur, Gree 
depreſſæque ſunt: in hoc Perrin. 7. n. 97 
portu Athenienſium nobilita- 
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to raiſe money on all ſides, and to. import: timber for-byilding | 
of ſhips, in order to awe the allies, and particularly the 
inhabitants of the iſland, of Eubœa. They retrenched all 
ſuperfluous expences, and eſtabliſhed. a new council of an- 
tient men, who were to weigh and examine all affairs before 
they ſhould be propoſed to the people. In fine, they omitted 
nothing which might be of ſervice in the preſent eonjuncture; 
the alarm in which they were in, and-their, common danger, 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the neceſſities of 

the ſtate, and docile to. al advice that raight, Rd 
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118 chapter is the ſequel of the preceding dock, 
and contains the eight laſt years of the Peloponneſian 
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Sicily, Revolt of the alliet, rn om" into _— 
power with Tiſſapbernes. 1 2 


(a) 'E HE defeat of the Athenians before ae gave 
| 1 -- occaſion for great movements throughout all 
Greece. The people who had not yet joined either ſide, and 
waited to be determined by the event, reſolved to declare 
againſt them. The allies of the Lacedæmonians believed, 
that the time was come to deliver them for ever from the 
expences of a war, which lay very heavy upon them, by the 
ſpeedy and final ruin of Athens. Thoſe of Athens, who 
followed them only out of conſtraint, ſeeing no appearance 
of any future reſource for that republic, after the dreadful 
blow it had received, thought it beſt to take the advantage 
of ſo favourable a conjuncture; for throwing off the yoke 
of dependance, and reſuming their liberty. Diſpoſitions of 
this kind inſpired the Lacedæmonians with great views, which 
"oO Ty 2 FCC 
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were ſupported by the Hopes they had conceived, that their 

Sicilian allies would join them in the ſpring with a naval 

yy augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleet. 
(2) In effect the people of Eubœa, Chio, and Leſbos, with 


homered: -others, gave the Lacedæmonians to underſtand, that 


they were ready to quit the party of the Athenians, if they 
would take them under their protection. At the ſame time 
came deputies from Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus. The firſt 
was governor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Helleſpo 
Thoſe-viceroys of Darius wanted neither application nor ze 
for the intereſt of their maſter. Tiſſaphernes, promiſing the 


| Lacedzmonians all the neceſſary, expences for their troops, 


preſſed them to arm directly, and to join him; becauſe the 
Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the uſual con 
tributions in his province; and had put it out of his power 
to remit., thoſe of preceding years to the king, He hoped 
beſides with that powerful aid to get into his hands with 
more eaſe a certain nobleman, who had revolted, and whom 
he had the king's orders to ſend to him dead or alive, This 
was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Pharnabaſus af the 
ſame time demanded ſhips to reduce the cities of the Helle- 
ſpont from their ſubjection to the Athenians; who alſo pre: 
vented him from levying the tributes of his government. | 
The Lacedzmonians thought it proper to begin by ſatif- 
fying Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades contributed 
very much to the taking that reſolution. He embarked with 
Calcidzus for Chio, which took arms upon their arrival, 
and declared for the Lacedzemonians. Upon the news of this 
revolt, the Athenians reſolved to take the * thouſand talents 
out of the treaſury, which had been depoſited there from. the 
beginning of the war, after having repealed. the decree which 
prohibited it. Miletus alſo revolted ſoon after. Tiſſaphernes, 
having Joined his troops with, thoſe , of Sparta, attacked and 


wok the city of a in which 0 60 Amorges had that him- 
ſell 
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Lacedæmon, to which Alcibiades contributed very much. 


ewing to him. The moſt powerful and ambitious of the 


the principal magiſtrates to ſend orders into Tonia for putting 
him to death. Alcibiades, being ſecretly: apprized of this 
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ſelf up, who was talcen alive and ſent into Perſia. That 
governor gave a month's pay to the whole army, at a drachma 
or ten pence à day to each ſoldier, obſerving! that * | 
orders to give them only half that ſum for the future. 
(4) Calcid#us then made a treaty with — in 
the name of the Lacedæmonians, of which one of the prin- 


 cipal articles was, that all the country, which had been fub.. 


ject to the king or his predeceſſors, ſhould remain in his 
hands. It was renewed ſome time after by Theramenes, 
another general of the Lacedæmonians, vith ſome ſmall 
alterations. But when this treaty came to be examined at 
Sparta, it was found, that too great conceſſions had been 
made to the king of Perſia, in giving up all the places held 
by himſelf or his anceſtors, which was to make him maſter 
of the greateſt part of Greece, Theſſaly, Locris, aud the 
whole country as far as Bœotia, wichout mentioning the 
iſlands; from whence the Lacedæmonians would appear 
rather to have enſlaved Greece, than re-eſtabliſh it's liberty. 
It was therefore neceſſary to make ' farther alterations in it, 
with which Tiſſaphernes and the other governors made great 
difficulties to comply. A new treaty was however concluded, 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, 1 l 


In the mean time, ſeveral cities of lonia ute for 
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(e) Agis, who was already his enemy in effect of the injury 
he had done him, could not ſuffer the glory he acquired: 

For nothing was done without the advice of Alcibiades, and 
it was generally ſaid, that the ſucceſs of all enterprizes was 
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Sp rtans, from the ſame ſentiments of jealouſy, looked upon 
m evil eye, and at length by their intrigues obliged 


_ did not diſcontinue his ſervices to the een 
t but 


(4) Idem, I. s. þ. . PURE PER 600 Thucyd, 
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but kept himſelf ſo well upon his guard; that he ne al | 


the ſnares which were laid for him. 
For his better ſecurity he threw. himſelf into n 
eee of Tiſſaphernes, the great king's: governor at 


Sardis, and was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the higheſt 


degree of credit and authority in the court of the Barbarian. 
For the Perſian, who, was full of fraud and artifice, a great 


friend to knaves and bad men, and ſet no value upon fimpli- 
city and integrity, inſinitely admired the ſmooth | addreſs. of 
Alcibiades, the eaſe with which he aſſumed all lind of man- 
ners and characters, and his great ability in the conduct of 
affairs. And indeed there was no heart ſo hard, or temper 
ſo untractable, as to hold out againſt the graces and charms 


of his converſation and intimacy, Even thoſe, who feared 
and envied him moſt, enchanted in a manner by his affable 


air and engaging: behaviour, could not diſſemble the infinite 


ſatisfaction they felt in ſeeing and converſing with him. 
Tiſſaphernes therefore, though otherwiſe very haughty 
2 brutal, and wo of all the Perfians hated the Greeks 


moſt, was ſo much taken with the complacency and inſinu- 


ations of Alcibiades, that he gave himſelf wholly up to him, 
and flattered him more than he was flattered by him: inſo- 
much that he gave the name of Alcibiades to the fineſt and 
moſt delightful of his gardens, as well from the abundance 
of it's fountains: and canals, and the verdure of it's groves, 


as the ſurprizing beauty of it's retreats, and ſolitudes, which 
art and nature ſeemed to vye in embelliſhing, and wherein 


a more than royal magnificence was diſplayed, 


_ Alcibiades,, who found there was no longer any ſafety for 


him in the party of the Spartans, and who always appre- 
hended the reſentment of Agis, began to do them ill offices 


with Tiſſaphernes, to prevent his aiding them with all his 
forces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no dif- 


ficulty in bringing the Perſian into his views, which were 
conformable to his maſter's intereſts, and to the orders he 
had received A him, DJ or. after the FN. , con- 

di nth Fe cluded 
5 A. M. 3593 1 0.4 ji, Cot 
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cluded under Cimon, the kings of Perſia, got daring to 
attack the Greeks with open force, toolc otiſer meaſures to 
ruin them. They endeavoured under hand to excite- diviſions 
amongſt them, and to foment troubles by conſiderable ſums 
of money, which they found means to convey ſometimes to 
Athens, and ſometimes to Sparta. They applied themſel ves 
ſo ſucceſsfully to keep up a balance of power between thoſe 
two republicks, that the one could never entirely reduce the 
I other. They granted them only ſlight aids, that could effect 
| ; nothing deciſive, in order to undermine them inſenſibly, and 
3 exhauſt both parties , by hein them upon 6 
ä one another. + fin 
It is in this kind. of conduct, that policy. x makes the ability. 
of miniſters conſiſt ; who from the. receſs, of their cabinets, 
without noiſe or emotion, without any great expences, or 
ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the reduction of the 
ſtates whoſe power gives them umbrage, either by ſowing. 
domeſtic diviſions amongſt them, or by promoting the jealouſy . 
of their neighbours, i in order to ſet them at variance with 
each other, 

We muſt confeſs however, wet chis kind of policy 1 
us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perſia, To re- 
duce themſelves, powerful as they, were, to. ſuch mean, ob · 

ſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs their weakneſs, | 

and how unable they believed themſelves to attack their 
enemies with open force, and to reduce them by honourable _ 
means, Beſides, does it conſiſt with juſtice to employ ſuch 
methods in regard to.people, againſt whom there is no foun- 
dation of complaint, who live in peace under the faith of 
treaties, and whoſe, ſole crime is the apprehenſic on of their 

being one day in a condition to do hurt? And is it lawful 

by ſecret corruptions to enſnare the fidelity of ſubjects, and 

to be the accomplice of their treaſons, by putting arms into | 
their hands againſt their native count? 

What! glory. and renown would not the kings of Perſia. 


* 
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good offices, power, and even treaſures, to conciliate the 


neighbouring people with each other; to remove their jea- 


louſies, to prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion; and if, feared 


and honoured by them all, they had made themſelves the 
mediators of their differences, the ſecurity" of their peace, 
and the guarantee of. their treaties ? Can any conqueſt, how- 
ever great, be compared with ſuch glory? 

Tiſfaphernes acted upon other principles, and had no 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a con- 
dition to attack the Perſians, their common enemy. He 
entered freely t therefore into the views of Alcibiades : and at 
the ſame time that he declared himſelf openly for the Lace- 
dæmonians, did not fall to aſſiſt the Athenians underhand, 
and by a thouſand fecret methods ; E deferring the payment of 
the Lacedæmonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 
Pheenician ſhips; of which he had long kept them in hopes. 
He omitted no occafion of giving . Alcibiades new marks of 
his friendſhip : and eſteem, which rendered that general equally 
conſiderable to both parties, 'The Athenians, who had ſadly 
experienced the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, 
were not now to repent their paſſing ſentence of- condemna- 
tion upon him. Alcibiades alſo on his ſide, who was ex- 
tremely ſorry to ſee the Athenians in ſo mournful a ſituation, 
began to fear that the city of Athens being entirely ruined, 
he might fall into the hands of the N who e 
hated him. 1 


r, . The return 64 Aleibiades to At bens ele 
upon condition of eftabliſhing the ariſtocratical, in the room 
of the democratical, government, 71 dene concludes. 4 
neu treaty. woith the Lacedemonians. — . 


Pp 2 ) HE Athenians were intent upon LPG ſo nb 
as Samos, where they had all their forces. From 
thence with their fleet they reduced all; the cities that had 


abandoned them hr —_ e 1 the reſt in their. 


(2) — 8 8. p. . 
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duty, (5). and found themſelves Rill in a condition to make 
head againſt their enemies, over whom they. had obtained. 
ſeveral advantages, But they were afraid of Tillaphernes, 
and Ta hundred and fifty Phœnician ſhips which he hourly . 
expectec and . rightly perceived, that if ſo powerful a fleet 
ſhould 3j Join, 155 enemy, there was no longer any ſafety for 
their city. Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that a 
paſſed amongſt the Athenians, ſent ſecretly to the principal 
of them at Samos, to ſound their ſentiments, , and to let 
them know, that he was not averſe to returning to Athens, 
provided the adminiſtration of the republic were put into the 
hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the popu- 
lace, who had expelled him, Some of the principal officers ' 
went from Samos, with defign to concert with him the pro- 
per meaſures for the ſucceſs of that undertaking. He pro- 
miſed to procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tiſ. 
ſaphernes, but of the king himfelf, upon condition they 
would aboliſh the democracy or popular government; becauſe - 
the king would. place more confidence in, the engagements of 
the nobility, than, yo. thoſe of the inconſtant and capricious 
multitude, ,  _.. | 
The. deputies lent a "willing: ear to theſe propeſals, and 
conceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves from part 
of the public impoſitions, becauſe. being the richeſt of the 
people the burden lay heavieſt upon them, and of making 
their country triumph after having poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
government. At their return, they began by bringing over 
ſuch as were moſt proper to ſhare in their deſign; after which 
they cauſed a report to be ſpread amongſt the troops, that 
the king was inclined to declare in favour of the Athenians, 
upon condition that Alcibiades were re· inſtated, and the po- 
pular government aboliſhed, That propoſal ſurprized the 
ſoldiers, and was generally rejected at firſt; but the charm 
of gain, and the hope of a change to their advantage, ſoon 
ſoftened what was harſh and ſhocking in it, and even made 
them ardently deſire the recal of ae „ 


65% Plut, in Alcib, 5. 204, 206, = „% 22; 
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| Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly ju that 
Alcibiades affected an oligarchy no moxe dan e by 
democracy, and that in decrying the people conduct, he” 
had no other view than tö acquire the fayoyr and "Eonfidence © 

of the nobility for his own re-eſtabliſhment, had the boldneſs 
to oppoſe their reſolutions, which were about to take place. 
He repreſented, that the change” they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the ſtate; That it 
was very unlikely, that the king of Perſia: would prefer the 
alliance of the Athenians to that of the Spartans, fo much 
more advantageous to him; that this change would not 
retain the allies in their Jes nor bring over thoſe, who had 
renounced it, who. would perſiſt in preferring their liberty ; ; 
that the government of a ſmall number of rich and power ful 
perſons, would not be more favourable to either the citizens 
or allies, than that of the people, becauſe ambition was the 
great cauſe of all misfortunes i in a republic, and the rich were 
the fole promoters of all troubles for the aggrandizing of 
themſelves; that a ſtate ſuffered more oppreſſions and vio- 
lences under the rule of the nobility, than that of the people, 
whoſe authority kept the former within due bounds, and was 
the aſylum of ſuch as they defired to oppreſs ; ; that the allies 
were too well acquainted with theſe truths from their own. 
experience, to want any leſſons upon the ſubject. 

Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no effect. 
Piſander was ſent to Athens with ſome of the ſame faction, 
to propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tiſſa- 
phernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They repre- 
ſented, that by changing the government, and recalling Alci- 
Lindes, Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the king 

of Perſia, which would be a certain means to triumph over 
Sparta, Upon, this propoſal great numbers exclaimed againſt | 
it, and eſpecially the enemies of Alcibiades, They alledged, 
amongſt other reaſons, the imprecations pronounced by the 
Prieſts, and all the orders,of religion, againſt him, and even 
againſt ſuch as ſhould propoſe to recal him. But Piſander, 


advancing ing ths mil of dg aſmblys demanded, hethe 
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they knew any other means to ſave the * republic in the 
deplorable condition to which it was reduced: and as it was' 


admitted there were none, he added, that the preſervation 
of the ſtate was the queſtion, and not the authority of the 
laws, which might be provided for in! the ſequel; but at 
preſent there was no other method for the attainment of the 


Eing's friendſhip and that of Tiſſaphernes. Tho' chis change 
was very offenſive to the people, they gave their eonſent to 


it at length, with the hope of re-eſtabliſhing the democracy 


in time, as Piſander had promiſed; and they decreed that he 


ſhould go with ten more deputies to treat with Alcibiades 


and Tiſſaphernes, and that in the mean time Phrynicus 
ſhould be recalled, and another general appointed to command 
the fleet in his al.” 5 

The deputies did not find Tiſlapbernes 3 in 0 good a dipo- 
ſition as they had been made to hope. He was afraid of the 
Lacedæmonians, but did not care to render the Athenians 
too powerful. It was his policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, 
to leaye the two parties always at war, in order to weaken 


and conſume them by each other. He therefore made great 
difficulties. He demanded at firſt, that the Athenians ſhould 


abandon all Tonia to him, and- afterwards inſiſted upon their 
adding the neighbouring iſlands. Thoſe demands being com- 
plied with, he further required, in a third interview, per- 
miſſion to fit out a fleet, and to cruize in the Grecian ſeas; 


which had been expreſsly provided againſt in the celebrated 


treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies thereupon 
broke up the conferences with indignation, and nn 
that Alcibiades had impoſed upon them. 

Tiſſaphernes without loſs of time concluded a new treaty 
with the Lacedæmonians; in which, what had diſpleaſed in 
the two preceding treaties, was retrenched. The article, 
which yielded to Perſia the countries in general, that had 
been in the actual poſſeſſion of the reigning king Darius, or 


his predeceſſors, was limited to the provinces- of Aſia. The 


king engaged to defray all expences of the Lacedzmonian 
fleet, upon ths boot, and in the condition is " Was, - 
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248 The HISTORVof the [D. Nothus. 
the arrival of that of Perſia; after which they were to ſup- 
port it themſelves; unleſs they ſhould chuſe that the king 
ſhould pay it, to be re-imburſed after the concluſion of the 
war. It was further agreed, that they ſhould unite their 
forces, and continue the war, or malce peace, by common 
common conſent. Tiſſaphernes, to keep. his promiſe, ſent 
for the fleet of Phœnicia. This treaty was made in the 
eleventh year of Dori, 4 the _— of the nen 7 
neſian war. 5 8 | 


— 


Sncxr, UL 7 be whel: authority if the 5 ; RM govern- ' 
ment having been veſted in four hundred perſons, they abuſe 
it tyrannically, and are depoſed, Alcibiades is recalled. 

| After various actidents, and ſeveral conſiderable victories, 
be returns in triumph to Athens, and is appointed genera- 
liſſimo. He cauſes the great Wee to be Celebrated, and 
departs. <oith the fleet. r 


OP IS AN DER, at his return to Athens, found the 
iT change he had propoſed at his ſetting out much 
forwarded, to which he put the laſt hand ſoon after. To 
give a form to this new government, he cauſed ten com- 
miſſaries with abſolute power to be appointed, who were 
however at a certain fixed time to give the people an account 
of what they had done. At the expiration of that term, 
the general aſſembly was ſummoned, wherein their firſt reſo- 
lution was, that every one ſhould be admitted to make ſuch 
propoſals as he thought fit, without being liable to any. 
accuſation of infringing the law, or conſequential penalty. 
It was afterwards decreed, that a new council ſhould be 
formed, with full power to adminiſter the public affairs, and 
to elect new magiſtrates. For this purpoſe five preſidents 
were eſtabliſhed, who nominated an hundred perſons including 
themſelves, Each of theſe choſe and aſſociated three more 
at his on pleaſure, which made in all four hundred, in whom 
an abſolute power was lodged. But to amuſe the people, and 
8 1 4s ths en e ie to 
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to conſole them with a ſhadow of popular government, whilft- 


they inſtituted a real oligarchy, it was ſaid that the four 
hundred ſhould call a council of five thouſand citizens, to 


aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge it nęceſſary. The council 


and aſſemblies of the people were held as uſual; nothing was 


done however but by order of the four hundred. The people 
of Athens were deprived in this manner of their liberty, 
which they had enjoyed almoſt an hundred years, after a 
aboliſhed the tyranny of the Piſiſt.atides; | 


This decree being paſſed without ee e the 


ſeparation of. the aſſembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers, and attended by an hundred and twenty young men, 
whom, they made uſe of when any '&xecution_ required it, 
entered the ſenate, and compelled the ſenators to retire, after 


having paid t hem the arrears due upon their | appointments, 
They elected new: magiſtrates out of their own: body, ob- 
ſerving the uſual ceremonies upon ſuch oceaſions. They did 
not think proper to recal thoſe who were baniſhed, leſt they 
ſhould authorize the return of Aleibiades, wheſe uncon- 


troulable ſpirit they apprehended, and who would, ſoon have 


made himſelf maſter of the people. Abuſing their power 


in a tyrannical manner, ſome they put te death, others they 


baniſhed, conſiſcating their eſtates with impunity. All who 


ventured to oppoſe this change, or even to complain of it, 
were butchered. upon falſe. pretexts ; and thoſe would have 
met with a bad reception, who demanded juſtice of the mur- 
derers. The four hundted, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment, 
ſent ten deputies to Samos for the army's concurrence to it. 


(Y) All chat had paſſed at Athens was already known 


there, and the news had enraged the ſoldiers to the higheſt 
degree. They depoſed immediately ſeveral of their chiefs, 
whom they ſuſpected, and put others into their places, of 
whom Thraſylus and Thraſybulus were the principal, and in 


higheſt credit. Alcibiades was recalled; and choſen genera- 
liflimo by the whole ys _ defired: to fail er * 


the 
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the Pirzus to attack the tyrants. But he oppeſed it, -repre- 
ſenting that it was neceſſary he ſhould firſt have an interview 
with Tifſaphernes, and that as they had chofen him general, 
they might rely upon him for the care of ot war. He ſet 
out immediately for Miletus. His princip: at deſign was to 
ſhew himſelf to that governor with all the power he had 
been inveſted, and to let him fee that he was in à condition 
to do him much good or much barm. The conſequence or. 
which was, that as he had kept the Athenians in awe by 
Tifſaphernes, ' he now awed Tiffaphernes no leſs by the Athe- 
nians ; and we ſhall ſee i in the Shue? that his interview was 
not inpecetfary, 5 A e by 
Alcibiades, upon is return to Sands, found the ; 
more enflamed than at firſt. The deputies of the four hun- 
dred arrived there during his abſence, and had endeavoured” 
in vain to juſtify the alteration made at Athens to the ſol- 
diery. Their diſcourſes, which were often interrupted by 
tumultuous cries, ſerved” only to exaſperate them more, and 
they earneſtly demanded to be led againſt the tyrants directly. 
Alcibiades did not act on this- occaſion, as every body elſe 
would have done in'conſequente of having been raiſed to ſo 
high a dignity by the favour of the people: For he did not 
think himſelf obliged to an abſolute and implicit: compliance 
with them in every thing, though; from an exile and a fu- 
- gitive, they had made him general of ſo great à fleet, and 
ſo numerous and formidable an army: but as a ſtateſman and 
great politician, he believed it his duty to oppoſe the blind 
fury that hurried them on into evident danger, and to prevent 
them them from committing a fault, which' muſt have been 
attended with their utter ruin. This wiſe ſteadinefs preſerved 7 
the city of Athens. For had they failed thither at firſt, 
the enemy had made themſelves maſters of Ionia, the Hel- 
le ſpont, and all the iſlands without refiftance i; whilſt the 
Athenians, by carrying the war into their own city, would 
have exhauſted their whole forces againſt one another. He 
prevented the deputies from being ill treated, and diſmiſſed 
them; ſaying, that he: did 0 object to the ore thouſand 
citizens! 
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came that it 


5 Wild 8 aa, t the Pluniician'fleet; which the La- 
cedæmonians i 
arrived at . Aſpendus. Tiſſaphernes went 
it no body being, able to divine the cauſe of that 
Fe had ſent for that fleet at firſt to flatter the Lace- 


ans with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put a ſtop 


demo 


to their progreſs; by making' them wait it's arrival. It was 


believed that his journey had the ſame motive, to prevent 
their doing any thing in his abſence, and 
and mariners might diſband for want of pay. However it 


was, he did not bring the fleet with him, from the view, no 


doubt, of keeping the balance equal, Which was the king of 


Perſia's intereſt, and to exhauſt both parties by the length of 


the war. For it had been very eaſy to have put an end to it 
by the aſſiſtance of this additional fleet; as the Lacedæmo- 
nians alone were already as ſtrong at ſea as the Athenians. 


His frivolous excuſe, of it's not being compleat, for not 
bringing it with him, my ſhews that he had other rea- 
ſons for his conduct. 


(m) The return of the deputies without bac, lis had 


been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Alcibiades excited new 


troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound to the authori- 
ty of the four hundred. The tumult increaſed' exceedingly, 
when news was brought, that the enemy, after having beat 
the fleet, ſent by the four hundred to the aid of Eubœa, had 
made themſelves maſters of the iſland, ' Athens was in the 
higheſt terror and conſternation upon this account; For nei- 
ther the defeat of Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were ſo 
conſiderable as the loſs of this iſland, from hence the city 


r We ann and almoſt all it's ae 
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If in the confuſion, in which Athens was at that time be. 
tween two factions, the victorious fleet had fallen upon the 


port, as it might have done, the army of Samos would have 
been indiſpenſably obliged to have flotvñ to the defence of their 
country: and then the republic would have had only the city 
of Athens remaining of all it's dominions. For the Helleſ- 
pont, Tonia, and all the iſlands, ſeeing themſelves; abandoned, 


would have been reduced to take party, and go over to che 


Peloponneſians. But the enemy were not capable of ſuch 
great deſigns ; and this was not the firſt-time the Lacedæmo- 


nians had been obſerved to have loſt their advantages by the 


Nlewneſs and protraction natural to them. | 

Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, as authors. 
of all the troubles and diviſions under which they groaned, 
Alcibiades was recalled: by unanimous conſent, and earneſtly 
ſollicited to make all. poſſible haſte. to the afliftance of the 
city. But judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, 
he ſhould owe his recal to the compaſſion and favour of the 
people, he reſolved to render his return glorious and trium- 
phant, and to deſerve it by ſome conſiderable exploit. (n)] For 
this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall number of ſhips, 
he cruiſed about the iſland of Cos and Cnidos; and having 
Jearnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was failed to the 
Helleſpont with his whole fleet, and that the, Athenians were 
in purſuit of him, he ſteered that way with the utmoſt dili- 


gence to ſupport. them, and arrived happily with his eighteen 


veſſels, at the time the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a 


battle, which laſted till night, without any advantage on ei- 


ther ſide. His arrival gave the Spartans ne courage at firſt, 
who believed him ſtill their friend, and diſpirited the Athe- 
nians. But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the 
admiral's galley, fell upon the Lacedæmonians, who were 
ſtrongeſt and purſued the Athenians, put them to flight, drove 
them aſhore ; and animated by his ſucceſs, ſunk their veſſels, 
and made a ee ſlaughter of che ſoldiers, who had thrpn 
themſelves oy _ 125 55 to > fave. chemin by eee 3 

8 ; | thoogh 
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though Pharnabaſus ſpared no pains to aſſiſt them, and had 


advanced at the head of his troops to the coaſt, to favour 
their flight, and to ſave their ſhips, The Athenians, after 
having taken thirty of their galleys, and ben thoſe thay 
had. loſt, erected a trophy. 

Alcibiades, vain. of his ſucceſs, had the 2 to deſire 


to appear before Tiſſaphernes in this triumphant equipage, 


and to make him rich preſents, as well in his own, as in the 
name of the people of Athens. He went to him therefore 


with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens. 


But he did not meet with the favourable reception he expect- 
ed. For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he was accuſed by the La- 
cedæmonians, and feared that the king would puniſh him at 
length, for not having executed his orders, found Alcibiades's 
preſenting himſelf very opportune, and cauſed him to be 


ſeized and ſent priſoner to Sardis; to ſhelter himſelf by that 


injuſtice againſt the repreſentations of the Lacedæmonians. 
Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means to get 
a horſe;-eſcaped from his guards, and fled. to Clazomena, 
where, to revenge himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, he gave out, that 
he had ſet him at liberty. From Clazomena, he repaired to 


the Athenian fleet, where he was joined by Theramenes 


with twenty ſhips from Macedonia, and by. Thraſybulus with 
twenty more from Thaſos. . He failed from thence to Parium 
in the Propontis. All thoſe ſhips, to the number of four- 
ſcare and fix, being come thither, he left that place in the 
niglit, and arrived the next morning at Proconneſus, a ſmall 
ifle near Cyzicum, He heard there, that Mindarus was at 
Cyzicum with Pharnabaſus and his land-army. He reſted 


that whole day at Proconneſus. On the morrow, he ha- 


rangued his ſoldiers, and repreſented to them the neceſſity 
there was for attacking the enemy by ſea and land, and for 
making themſelves maſters of Cyzicum ; demonſtrating at 
the ſame time, that without a compleat and abſolute victory, 
they could have neither proviſions nor money. He had taken 
great care that the enemy ſhould not be apprized of his 
approach, By * fortune for 8 a * ſtorm of rain 
Vor. IV. | | and 
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and tiunter, followed by a thick gloom, helped him to con- 

ceal his enterprize ſo ſpeceſsfully, that not only the enemy 
were prevented from perceiving that he advanced, but the 

Athenians themſelves, whom he had cauſed to embark with 

precipitation, did not know that he had NET anchor and 
4par no ſay fs D712 


When the gloom was diſperſed, the Latedwminian fleet 


appeared, exerciſing at ſome diſtance before the port. Alci- 


biades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon the ſight of 


ſo great a number of ſhips, would make the harbour, ordered 


the captains 'to keep back a little, and to follow him at a 


good diſtance ; and taking only forty veſſels; he advanced 


towards the enemy, to to offer them battle. The enemy, de- 
ceived by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his ſmall number, ad- 
vanced againſt him, and began the fight, But when they 


ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come up, they immediately 


loſt eburage, and fled. Alcibiades, with twenty of his beſt 


ſhips, purſued them to the ſhore, landed, and killed a great 
number of them in the flight, Mindarus and Pharnabaſus 


oppoſed his efforts in vain : the firſt, who fought with aſto- 


niſhing valour, he killed, and put the other to flight. 


The Athenians by this victory, which made them maſters 
of the Nain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet of the enemy, 
beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not only poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the Helleſpont, but drove the Spartans entirely out of that 
ſea, Letters were intercepted, in which the latter, with a 


 conciſeneſs truly laconic, adviſed the Ephori of the blow they 


had received in terms to this effect: The flower of your army 
rs cut o; Mindarus is dead; the reſt of tbe troops are dying 
with hunger ; and We "either kriow robar to 30887 he nor phat 
evill beceme of us. 


The news ef this victory occaſioned no ic Joy to the A- 


thenians than conſternation to the Spartans, (o) They diſ- 
patched ambaſſadors immediately to demand that an end ſhould 


be put to a war equally deſtructive to both people, and that a 
peace r bs e E70. "raſan 
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* the re-eftabliſkhment of their antient cancord and amity, of 18 

y which, they had for many. years experienced. the ſalutary ef- 1 

© fects. The wiſeſt and moſt judicious of the citiaens of A | 1 

h were unanimouſly of opinion, that it was proper to take tho 18 

d | advantage of ſo favourable a conjuncture for the es” 1 q 
a treaty, which might put an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe 1 q 

et all animoſities, and remove all diſtruſts. But thoſe whq 9 

1 found their advantage in the troubles of the ſtate, prevented i 

f the good effects of that diſpoſition, () Cleophon, amongſt o- | 

d thers the moſt reputed orator at that time, animated the people 1 

"yh from the tribunal of harangues, by a violent and feditious dif- 14 

d _ courſe, inſinuating, that their intereſts were, betrayed by a 4 

ſecret intelligence with the Lacedæmonians, which aimed at Ul. 

|- _ depriving, them of all the advantages of the important victory | 

y they had gained, .and at making them loſe for ever the oppor- 

y | tunity of being fully avenged, for all the wrongs | and misfar+ 

ſt tunes Sparta had cauſed them to ſuffer. This Cleophon was 

"YL an inconſiderable fellow, a muſical- inſtrument- maker. It 

s was reported alſo that he had been a ſlave, and had got him- 

V ſelf fraudulently inrolled in the regiſter of the citizens. He 

5 carried his audacity and fury ſo ſar, as to threaten to plunge his 

3 dagger into the throat of any one who ſhould talk of peace. 

7, The Athenians, puffed up with their preſent. proſperity, for- 

* getting their paſt misfortunes, and promiſing themſelves all 

ws things from the valour and good fortune of Aleibiades, reject- 

a || <4 all propoſals of accommodation, without reflecting, that 

y there is nothing ſo fluctuating and precarious as the ſucceſs of 

y war. The ambaſſadors retired without being able to affect 

4 any thing. Such infatuation and irrational pride are generally 

it the fore-runners of ſome great misfortune. 

; Alcibiades knew well how to make uſe of the vittory he 

K had gained, and preſently after befieged Chalcedcnia, which 

"H had revolted from the Athenians, and received a Lacedæmoni- 

a an garriſon, During this ſiege, he took another town, called 

a Selymbria. Pharnabaſus, terriſied by the rapidity of his con- 

* delta, made a treaty with the Athenians to this effect; 

le : Zar | ; WP bat 

4; (p) Aſch. in orat. de fall, legat. 
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er That Pharnabaſus ſ1-uld pay them a certain ſum of money; * 
d that the Chalcedonia as ſhould return to their obedience, 
« depend upon the Athenians, and pay them tribute ; and 
4 that the Athenians ſhould commit no hoſtilities in the pro- 
ce vince of Pharnabaſus, who engaged for the ſafe conduct of 
« their ambaſſadors to the great king.” Byzantium and. 
ſeveral other citizes ſubmitted the Athenians. Ds 
(7) Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoſt paſſion to ſee 
his country again, or rather to be ſeen by his country after 
ſo many victories over their enemies, . ſet out for Athens. 


The ſides of his ſhips were covered with bucklers and all ſorts 
oof ſpoils, in form of trophies ; and caufing a great number of 


veſſels to be towed after him by way of triumph, he diſplayed 
alſo the enſigns and ornaments of thoſe he had burnt, which 


were more than the others; the whole amounting to about 
two hundred ſhips. It is ry that reflecting on what had 


been done againſt him, upon approaching the port, he was 
truck with ſome terror, and was afraid to quit his veſſel till 
he ſaw from the deck a great number of his friends and rela- 


tions, who were come to the ſhore to receive him, and earneſt- 
ly entreated him to land, : ; 


The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, 
and at his appearance ſet up incredible ſhouts of joy. In the 
midſt of an infinite number of officers and ſoldiers, all eyes 
were fixed ſolely on him, whom they conſidered as victory 
itſelf, deſcended from the ſkies : all around him paſſionately 
careſſing, bleſſing, and crowning him in emulation of each 
other. Thoſe, who could not approach him, were never 
tired with contemplating him at a diſtance, whilſt the old men 
ſhewed him to their children. They repeated with the 
higheſt praiſes all the great actions he had done for his 
country; nor could they refuſe their admiration even to 
thoſe he had done againſt it during his baniſhment, of which 
they imputed the fault to themſelves alone. This pub- 


lic joy was mingled with tears and regret, from the remem- 


| n. 
(7) A. M. 3597. Ant.]. c., 407. 
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4 |  brance of paſt misfortunes, which they could not avoid c- i 
= - paring with their preſent. felicity. „We could not have 1 
nd 4 failed,” ſaid they, “ of the conqueſt of Sicily ; our other I 
o- * hopes could never have proved abortive, if we had referred | | 
of „ all our affairs and forces to the diſpoſal of Alcihiades alone. 4 
nd. | „ In what a condition was Athens when he took upon him * 
«© our, protection and defence]! We had not only almoſt en- if 
ſee ce tirely loſt our power at ſea, but were ſcarce poſſeſſed of the 1 
We © ſuburbs of our city, and, to add to our misfortunes, were i 
ny << torn in pieces by a horrid civil war. He notwithſtanding 0 
r « has raiſed the republic from it's ruins 5 and not content i 
oh e with having re-inſtated it in the poſſeſſion of the fove- 
— s reignty. of the ſea, has rendered it univerſally victorious by 1 
aun land; as if the fate of Athens had been in his hands alone, 15 
_"_ either to ruin or preſerve it, and victory was annexed to 1 
on his perſon, and obeyed his orders. = 
goo This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent his - + 
till demanding an aſſembly of the people, in order to his juſtifica- > 
la- tion before them; well knowing bow neceſſary it was for his = 
* ſafety to be 0 in form. He appeared therefore; and i M 
N 8 after having deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very 1 
—_ little to the people, and entirely aſcribed. to. his ill fortune, 1 
um and ſome dæmon envious of his proſperity ; he repreſented to | 
580 them the deſigus of the enemy, and exhorted them not to = 
ory conceive other than great hopes. T he Athenians, tranſport- | 1 f 
1 ed with hearing him ſpeak, decreed him crowns of gold, ap- mn 
n pointed him general by ſea and land with unlimited power, a 
ret reſtored him all his fortunes, and ordered the * Eumolpids | 
_ and Ceryces to abſolve him from the curſes they had pro- il 
_— . nounced againſt him by the order of the people; doing their | 
Agr not in ee him amends for the jnjvry-acd. ame, of bis | | 
ub e Eumolpides and Pp le Be — thoſe | 
em- Ceryces were two families at offices. Perhaps the employ- i 
ince | Athens who bad different ment of the latter had fome re- 
| Junction in the myſteries of lation to that | 47 beralds, | 


7 


\Ceres, Ti 75 took their names Knpuntg, 
from Eumolpus and Ceryx, the | 
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baniſhment by the glory of his recal, and to efface the remem- 
brance of the anathema's themſelves had decreed, by the 
- vows and prayers which they made in his favour. Whilſt all 
the Eumolpides and Ceryces were employed in revoking thoſe 
impfecations, Theodorus, the principal of them, had the 
courage to ſay: But for me, I bave not curſed him, if be has 
done no evil to his country; inſinuating by that bold expreſſion, 
that the maledictions, being conditional, could not fall upon 
the Lead of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 

In the midft of this glory and ſhining proſperity of Alcibia- 
des, the majority of the people could not help being concern- 
ed, when they conſidered the time of his return. For it hap- 
pened preciſely upon the day when the Athenians celebrated 
the feaſt in honour of Minerva, adored under the name of 
Agraulis. The prieſts took off all the ornaments from the 
goddeſs's ſtatue to waſh it, from whence that feaſt was called 
Habyrüpia, and afterwards covered it ; and that day was ac- 
counted one of the moſt ominous and unfortunate, It was 
the 25th of the month Thargelion, which anſwers to the 2d 
of July (r). This circumſtance diſpleaſed that ſuperſtitious 
people, becauſe it ſeemed. to imply, that the goddeſs, patro- 
neſs and protectoreſs of Athens, did not receive Alcibiades 
agreeably, and with a benign aſpect, ſince ſhe covered and 
concealed herſelf, as if he w ould Keep: him off, and remoye 
him from her. 

(s) All things having | ves ſucceeded actording to his 
wiſh, and the hundred ſhips he was to command being ready, 
he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambition to cele- 
brate the great myſteries; for from the time the Lacedæmo- 
nians had fortified Decelia, and taken poſſeſſion of all the 
ways from Athens to Eleuſina, the feaſt had not been ſolem- 
nized in all it's pomp, and the proceſſion had been obliged to 
go by ſea. The particular ceremonies of this ſolemnity may 
be ſeen in book X. chap. iii. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt lows actiod, and 
attract che bleſſings of the gods, and the praiſes of men, if hz 

refiored 

() N. Ss. © Plut, in Alcib. p. 210, 
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reſtored all it's luſtre and ſolemnity to this. feaſt, in making 
the proceſſion go by land under the convoy. of his troops, to 
defend jt againſt the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis 
would ſuffer it to paſs quietly, notwithitanding the numerous 
troops he had at Decelia, which would conſiderably leſſen the 
reputation of that king, and be a blot in his glory; or if he 
ſhould chuſe to attack it, and oppoſe the march, he ſhould 
then have the ſatisfaction to fight a ſacred battle; a battle 
grateful to the gods, for the greateſt and moſt venerable of all 
their myſteries, in the fight of his country and citizens, whe 
would be witneſſes of his valour, and regard for religion. It 
is very likely, that by this public and oftentatious act of 
piety, which ſtruck the people's view in ſo ſenſible a manner, 
and was ſo extremely to his taſte, Alcibiades's principal deſign 
was to efface entirely from their minds the ſuſpicions of im- 
piety, to which the mutilation of ſtatues, and prophanation 
of myſteries, had given birth, 
Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the Eumal- 
pides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readineſs, poſted centi- 
nels upon the hills, ſent out runners at the break of day, and 
taking with him the priefts, the initiated, and the probationers 
with thoſe who initiated them, he covered them with his army, 
anddiſpoſed the whole pomp with wonderfu] order, and profound 
ſilence. Never was ſhew, ſays Plutarch, more auguſt, nor 
more worthy the majeſty of the gods, than this warlike pro- 
ceſſion, and religious expedition; in which even thoſe, who 
envied the glory of Alcibiades, were obliged to own, that he 
was no leſs happy in diſcharging the functions of an high 
_ prieſt, than thoſe of a general. No enemy dared to appear, 
or diſturb that pompous march, and Alcibiades re- conducted 
the ſacred troops to Athens with entire ſafety. This ſucceſs 
gave him new. courage, and raiſed the valour and boldneſs 
of his army to ſuch a degree, that they looked upon them- 
ſelves as invincible, whilſt he commanded them. | 
He acquired the affection of the poor, and the lower ſort of | 
my * much, that they moſt ardently defired to have him 
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to that effect; and there were ſome who addreffed themſelves 
to him, and exhorted him to ſet himſelf above envy; and not 
to trouble himſelf about Jaws, decrees, or ſuffrages ; to put 
down thoſe wordy impertinents that diſturbed the ſtate with 
their vain harangues, to make himſelf maſter of affairs, and 
to govern with entire authority without fearing accuſers. For 
I him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his deſigns were, 
—_ are unknown; but the moſt powerful citizens, apprehending 
= the breaking out of a fire, of which they already faw the 
"ſparks, preſſed him to depart without delay; granting what- 
ever he demanded, and giving him for collegues the generals 
moſt agreeable to him. He ſet fail accordingly with an hun- 
dred ſhips, and ſteered for the iſland of Andros, that had re- 
volted. His high reputation, and the good fortune which 

had attended him in all his enterprizes, made nothing but 

what was great and extraordinary to be expected en os 
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.SxoT. IV. The Lacedemenians appoint * ee, 
Hie becomes very power ful with young Cyrus, who commanded 
in Aſia. He beats the Athenian fleet near Epheſus in the 
abſence of Alcibiades, who. is deprived of the command. 
Ten generals are e in bis lead. Callicratidas 3 | 
__ | 


( ) HE Lacedæmonians, july alarmed at the return 
and ſuceeſs of Alcibiades, conceived that ſuch an 
enemy made it neceſſary to oppoſe him with an able general, 
capable of making head againſt him. For this reaſon they 
made choice of Lyfander, and gave him the command of the 
fleet. When he arrived at Epheſus, he found the city very 
well diſpoſed in his favour, and well affected to Sparta; but 
otherwiſe in a very unhappy ſituation. For it was in danger 
of becoming barbarous, by aſſuming the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Perſians, who had great commerce with it, as well 
from the neighbourhood of Lydia, as becauſe the king's ge- 3 
nerals commonly took WP their winter quarters there, An 
idle 
(t:) Xenoph. Hellen. I. 11. p. 440—442. Plut, in Lyſand. 
P- 434, 435+ Diod, 1, r 
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idle and voluptuous life, filled up with luxury and empty 
ſhew, could not fail of diſguſting infinitely a man like Lyſan- 
der, who had been bred from his birth in the ſimplicity, 
poverty, and ſevere diſcipline of Sparta, Having brought his 
army to Epheſus, he gave orders for aſſembling ſhips of bur- 
den there from all parts, erected an arſenal for building of gal- 
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leys, made the ports free for merchants, gave the public places 


to artificers, put all arts in motion, and held them in honour; 
and by theſe means filled the city with riches, and laid the 
foundations of that grandeur and magnificence, to which it 
afterwards attained. 
and ability of a ſingle perſon occaſion in a ſtate 

Whilſt he was making theſe diſpoſitions, he received advice, 
that Cyrus, the king's youngeſt ſon, was arrived at Sardis; 
That prince could not be above ſixteen years old at that time, 
being born after his father's acceſſion to the crown in the ſe- 
venteenth year of his reign. Paryſatis, his mother, loved 
him to idolatry, and had the entire aſcendant of her huſband. 
It was ſhe, that occaſioned his having the ſupreme govern- 
ment of all the provinces of Afia minor given him; a com- 
mand that ſubjected all the provincial governors of the moſt 
important part of the empire to his authority. The 


view of Paryſatis was without doubt to put the young prince 


into a condition to diſpute the throne with his brother after 
the king's death; as we ſhall ſee: he does to ſome effect. 
One of the wege inſtructions, given him by his father 
upon ſending him to his government, was to give effectual 
aid to the Lacedæmonians againſt Athens; an order very 
contrary to the meaſures obſerved till then by Tiſſaphernes, 
and the other governors of thoſe provinces. It had always 
been their maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one party, ſometimes 
the other, in order to hold their power in ſuch a ballance, 
that the one might never be able to cruſh the other entirely: 


from whence it followed, that both parties were kept weak 


by the war, and neither in condition to 12 any — 
againſt the Perſian empire. 


Upon 


So great a change can the application 
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Upon Lyſander's being apprized therefore of the arrival 
of Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to make him a 
viſit, and to complain of the delays and breach of faith of 
Tiſſaphernes, who notwithſtanding the orders he had received 
to ſupport the Lacedæmonians, and to drive. the Athenians - 
out of the ſea, had always covertly favoured the latter, out of 
regard for Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures. he entirely gaye into, 
and had been the ſole cauſe of the lofs of the fleet, by not 
ſupplying it with the neceſſary quantity of proviſions. This 
diſcourſe pleaſed Cyrus, wha looked upon Tiſſaphernes as a 
very bad man, and his particular enemy ; and he anſwered, 
that the king had given him orders to ſupport the Lacedæ - 
monians powerfully, and that he had received five hundred 
talents * for that purpoſe, Lyſander, contrary to the 
common character of the Spartans, was ſubmiſſive and con- 
deſcending, full of camplacency for the grandees, always 
ready to pay his court to them, and ſupperting, for the 
good of the ſervice, all the weight of their haughtineſs and 
vanity - with incredible patience ; in which behaviour ſome 
people make the whole addreſs and merit of a courtier con- 
fiſt. 8 
He did not forget himſelf on this oecafion, and babe at 
work all that the induſtry and art of a compleat courtier 
could fuggeſt of flattery, and infinuation, he perfectly gained 
the young prince's favaur-and good opinions After having 
_ praiſed his generofity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedæ- 
monians, he defired him to give each ſoldier and mariner a 
drachma f per day; in order to debauch thoſe of the enemy 
by that means, and thereby terminate the war the ſooner. 
Cyrus very much approved the project; but ſaid, that he 
could make no change in the king's order, and that the-treaty 
with them expreſsly ſettled. only half a talent 4 to be paid 
monthly for each galley. The prince however, at the end 
of * which he gave him before his on drink- 
ing 
* Five hundred tint 1 One thoaſund foe hun- 
crowns, about 112 500 J. fterl, dred livres, about 112 J. ſter- 
I Ten pence. +" Hinge 
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ing to his health, and preſſing him to aſk ſomething of him, 
Lyſander defired that an * obolus a day might be added to 
the ſeamen's pay. This was granted, and he gave them four 
oboli, inſtead of three, which they received before, and paid 
them all the arrears due to them, with a month's advance; 
giving Lyſander ten thouſand || daries for that purpoſe, that 


is, an hundred thouſand livres, or-about five thouſand pounds 
ſterling. 


This largeſſe filled the u hole fleet wich ardor and alacrity, | 


and almoſt unmanned the enemy's galleys ; the greateſt part 
of the mariners deſerting to the party whers the pay was beſt. 


The Athenians, in deſpair upon receiving this news, endea- 


voured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpoſition of Tiſſa- 
phernes; but he would not hearken to them, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſatrap repreſented, that it was not for the king's in- 
tereſt to aggrandize the Lacedæmonians, but to ballance the 
power of one ſide with that of the other, in order to perpe- 
tuate the war, and to ruin both by their own diviſions. 
Though Lyfander had conſiderably weakened: the enemy 


by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby very much hurt 


their naval power, he dared not however hazard a battle with 
them, particularly apprehending Alcibiades, who was a man 
of execution, had the greater number of ſhips, and had never 
|. been overthrown in any battle eithen by fea or land. But 
after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocæa, and Ionia, 
to raiſe money, of which he was in want for the payment of 
his troops, and had given the command of his fleet to Anti- 
ochus, with expreſs order not to fight or attack the enemy in 
his abſence ; the new commander, to make ſhew of his cou- 
rage, and 10 brave Lyſander, entered the port of Epheſus with 
two galleys, and after having made a great noiſe, retired 
with loud laughter, and an air of contempt and inſult, Ly- 

_ ſander, 


* The drachma was fix © « cad of five pence, or three 
eboli, or ten pence French; oboli, 
each obolus being three half 1 4 _ is about a 
fence : fo that the four oboli Prftole, 
Wr fix pence 9 4 day, 
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264 The HISTORY of the [D. Nothus. 
ſander, enraged at that affront, immediately detached ſome + 
galleys, and went himſelf in purſuit of him. But as the 
Athenians advanced to ſupport Antiochus, he ordered other 
galleys of his ſide to come on, till the whole fleet arrived by 
—_ little and little, and the engagement became general on both 
_ ſides. Lyſander gained the victory, and having taken fifteen 
_ of the Athenian galleys, erefted a trophy. Alcibiades, on 
his return to Samos, failed even into the port to offer him 
battle; but Lyſander was contented with his victory, and 
did not think proper to accept it : ſo that he retired without 
doing any thing. 
Cu) Thraſybulus at the ſame time, the moſt dangerous 
enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and went to Athens 
to accuſe him. To enflame his enemies in the eity the more, 
he told the people in a full aſſembly, that Alcibiades had en- 
tirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he 
had introduced; that he had given himſelf up to the moſt * 
notorious debauchees and drunkards, who from common ſea- 
men were the only perſons in credit about him; that he a- 
bandoned his whole authority to them, to be at leiſure to 
enrich himſelf in the provinces, and to plunge himſelf there 
into intemperance and all other infamous exceſſes, to the diſ- 
grace of Athens, whilſt his fleet was «ſt negleted in the 
Face of the enemy's. | 
Another article of accuſation againſt him was taken from 
the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for 
an aſylum and retreat for him; as neither being able nor will- 
ing to return any more to his country. The Athenians, a 
capricious inconſtant people, gave credit to theſe impeach- 
ments. The loſs of the laſt battle, and his little ſucceſs ; 
fince his departure from Athens, inſtead of the great and 2 
wonderful actions expected from him, entirely ſunk him in 
their 3 and his own glory and reputation may be ſaid N 


6 to 
"© A.M. 3598. 1 „ ä 
* Antiochus is pointed at ed the fawour of Alcibiades by | 
in this place, a mean, de- catching a quail for lim, which 1 


HSauched man, wwho had ns rats be bad let fly. 
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to have ll his ruin. For he was ſuſpected of not de- 
bring to do what was not done, which they could not believe 
of his power, becauſe they were fully perſuaded, that no- 
thing he defired to do was impoſſible to him. They made it 
a erime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his conqueſts did 
not anfwer to that of their imaginations ; not confidering, that 
he made war without money upon a people who had the great 
king for their treaſurer, and that he was often obliged to 


| quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was neceſſary for the 


payment and fubſiſtence of his troops. However it was, Al- 
Cibiades was depoſed, and ten generals nominated i in his ſtead ; 
of which, when he received advice, he retired in his valley 
to fome caftles he had in the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 

(x) About this time died Pliſtonax, one of the kings of 
n and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who reigned 
fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer to one who 
aſked, why it was not permitted to change any thing in the 
ancient cuſtoms of Sparta: * Becauſe, ſays he, at Sparta the 
trees command men, and not men the las. 

(53) Lyfander, who intended to eftabliſh the government of 
che nobility in all the cities i the dependance of Sparta, that 
the governors of his chufing might be always at his diſpofal, 
Hom his having rendered thens independent of their people, 
de cauſed ſuch perſons of the principal cities to come to Ephe- 
Tu's, as he knew to be the boldeſt, and moſt enterprizing and 
ambitions. 'Theſe he placed at the head of affairs, promated 
to the greateſt honours, and raiſed to the firſt employments of 
the army, thereby rendering himſelf, fays Plutarch, the ac- 


co mplice of all the crimes and oppreſſions they committed to 


ac vance and enrich themſelves. For this reaſon they were 


ab ways extremely attached to him, and regretted him infinitely, 


when Callicratidas came to ſucceed him, and took ben him 

the 

(x) Diod. p. 196. (y) Xenoph. Hellen. 1 1. p. 442—444 
Flut. in Lyſand. p. 435, 436. Diod. p. 197, #98. 


* "Or; rag võtaue r dyTowy, & rg &yTpas Tay fear up 
7/2 der. Plut. in Apoph. p. 230. 
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266 The HISTORY of'the [D. Nothus. 
the command of the fleet. He was not inferior to Lyfander 
either in valour or military knowledge, and was infinitely a- 
bove him in point of moral virtue. A like ſevere to himſelf 
and others, inacceſſible to flattery and ſloth, the declared ene- 
my of luxury, he retained the modeſty, temperance, and au- 
ſterity of the antient Spartans; virtues that began to diſtinguiſh 
him particularly, as they were not too common in his time. 
His probity and juſtice were proof againſt all things; his ſim- 
plicity and integrity abhorred all falſhood and fraud, to Which 
were joined a truly Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul, 
The great and powerful could not hinder themſelves from ad- 
miring his virtue; but they were better pleaſed with the faci- 
lity and condeſcenſion of his predeceſſor, who was blind to 
the injuſtice and violence of their actions. 
It was not without mortification and - jealouſy, Lyſander 
ſaw him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him the command, 
and out of a criminal baſeneſs and treachery, not uncommon 
with thoſe who hearken more tv their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the ill. offices in his 
power. Of the ten thouſand darics, which Cyrus had given 
him for the augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned 
the remainder to that prince ; telling Callicratidas, that be 
might apply to the king for the money, and-that it dependat 
on him to find means for the ſubſiſtence of his army, Thiz 
conduct gave him great trouble, and diſtreſſed him exceeding- 
ly. For he had brought no money with him from Sparta, 
and could not reſolve to extort any from the citizens, as 0 
found them ſufficiently rifled already. | 
(z) In this urgent neceſſity a perſon having offered him 
fifty talents (that is to ſay, fifty thouſand crowns) to obtain a 
favour he could not grant with juſtice, he refuſed them. 
Upon which Cleander, one of his officers, ſaid, I would 
c accept them were I in your place. And ſo would I, ra- 
ied the general, « were I in . 8. 
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He had no other reſource therefore than to go as Lyſander 
had done, to aſk money at the gates of the king's general 


and lieutenants, for which he was the leaſt proper of all man- 


kind. Nurtured and educated in the love of liberty, full of 
great and noble ſentiments, and infinitely remote from ali flattery 
and. baſeneſs, he was convinced at heart, that it was lefs evil. 
aud diſhonour for Greeks to be overcome by Greeks, than 
infamoufly to make their court, and beg at the gates of 
Barbarians, whoſe only merit couſiſted in their gold and 
filver. The whole nation were indeed diſgraced by ſon mean a 
proftitution. | 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different chanſons 
of perſons employed in the adminiſtration of government, and 
makes the application of them to the two generals, of whom 
we ſpeak. The one, ſays he, * zealous lovers of truth, and 
declared enemies of all fraud, pique themſelves upon their 
fimplicity and candour, and do not believe, that it can ever 
confift with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice. The others, 
prepared to do or ſuffer every thing, are not aſhamed of the 
meaneft actions and proſtitutions, provided from thoſe unwor- 
thy means, they have reaſon to expect the ſucceſs of their de- 
figns, Cicero places Callicratidas amongſt the former, and 
Lyſander amongf the latter, to whom he gives two epithets 
not much to his honour, and hardly conſiſtent with the Spar- 
tan character, when he calls him very artful and WI pa- 
tient, or rather very complaiſent. 

Callicratidas however, forced by neceſſity, went to Lydia, 
and repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where he 
deſired that prince might be told, that the admiral of the 


_ Grecian ficet was come to ſpeak with him. He was anſwered, 


A a 2 8 1 4 that 


* Sunt his alii multum ſerviant, fo quod velint, 
diſpares, ſimplices et aperti; conſequantur. Quo in genere 
qui nihil ex occulto, nihil ex verſutiſſimum et patientiſſi- 
inſidiis agendum putant; ve- mum. Lacedæmonium Ly- 
ritatis cultores, fraudis ini- fandrum accepimus, contra- 


mici: itemque alii, qui quid- 
vis perpetiantur, cuivis de- 


que nenen . J. 1. 
7, 109. 
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that Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a * party of plea»! 
fare ; to which he replied with a modeſt tone and air, that 
he as in no haſte, and would wait till the prince came forth, 
The guards ſet up a laugh, wondering at the honeſt ſtrangers 
fimplicity, which had ſo little the air of the world in it; and 
he was obliged to retire, He came thither a fecond OY 
and was again denied admittance, Upon which he returned 
to Epheſus, loading thoſe with curſes and imprecations, who 
had firſt made their court to Barbarians, and by their flattery 
and ſubmiſſions had taught them to make their riches a title 
and pretence for inſulting the reſt of mankind, Addreſſing 
himſelf at the ſame time to thoſe about him, he ſwore, that 
as ſoon as he returned to Sparta, he would uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to reconcile ' the Greeks amongſt themſelves, that 


for the future they might become formidable to the Barbari- 
ans, and have no further occaſion for their aid to invade and 


ruin each other. But that generous Spattan, whoſe thoughts 
were ſo noble, and ſo worthy the Lacedæmoni jan name, and 
whoſe juftice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank him with 
all that Greece had ever produced of the moſt excellent and 
moſt conſummate, had not the good fortune to return to his 
country, nor to apply himfelf to a Your ſo great, and ſo 
worthy of him. 


SE Cr. V. Gallicratidas 5 is deflated by the Athenians near 
the Arginuſe. The Athenians paſs ſentence of death upon 
ſeveral of their generals for not baving brought off the bidies 
of thoſe zuho had been flain in the battle, Socrates a bas 
the courage to oppoſe ſo unjuſt a ſentence, ® 
(a) FRHRALLICRATIDAS, after having gained ſeve- 
4 ral victories over the Athenians, had at laſt purſued 
Conon, one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, 
| where 
{a ) Nenoph. Hellen. I. 1. p. 444452. Diod. I. 13. 
p. 198 & 201—217—222. 5 
* The Greek ſays litergl! ly, an inſtance of their merit, as 
that he was drinking, ei. ve ſhall ſee in Cyrus's nn 70 


The Perſians valued t enſelver the Lacedæ monians. 
upon drinkirg a great a, as. * 
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where he kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty- 
fixth year of the Peloponneſian war. Conon feeing himſelf 
befieged by ſea and land, without hope of aid, and in want 
ef proviſions, found means to apprize Athens of the extreme 
danger he was in. Extraordinary efforts were made to relieve 
him, and in leſs than a month's time a fleet of an hundred 
and ten fail were fitted out, on board of which were em- 
barked all that were capable of bearing arms, as well flayes, 
25 freemen, with ſome horſe, . At Samos they were joined 
by the allies with forty galleys, and ſteered for the Arginuſz, 
lands ſituate between Cuma and Mitylene. Callicratidas, 
being informed of their courſe, left Eteonicus to continue the 
ſiege with fiffh ſhips, . and put to ſea with an, hundred and 
twenty fail, with defign to face the enemy, 2nd prevent their 
relieving Conon. The right wing of the "Athenians was 
commanded by Protomachus and Thraſylus, ho had each 
fifteen galleys, They were ſupported by 2 ſecond line with 
a like number of ſhips, commanded by Lyfias and Ariſtogenes. 
The left wing, like the other, drawn up in two lines, Was 
under Ariſtocrates and Diomedon, ſupported by Erafiniges 
and Pericles *, The main body, conſiſting of near thirty 
galleys, amongſt which were the three Athenian admirals, 
was diſpoſed in one. line. They had ſtrengtliened each of 
their wings with a ſecond line; becauſe their galley were 
neither ſo ſwift, nor fo eaſy to enge as thoſe of the ene 
| my; ; fo. that there was reaſon to fear their getting between 
two, and being charged on both ſides at the ſame time. The 
Lacedæmonians and their allies, who perceived they were 
inferior in number to the enemy, contented themſelves with 
dtuving up in one line, in order to equal their front, and 
for the greater facility of running between the Athenian 

galleys, and turning nimbly round them. | Callicratidas's 
pilot, daunted at the inequality, advifed him not to hazard 
the battle, and to retire ; but he replied, that he could not 
fly without ſhame, and that Mis death was of ſmall impor- 
tance to the republic, © Sparta, ſaid he, dyes ner depend upon 
AS2: | one 

* * Was ſon of the great Finches, 
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one than; He commanded the right wing, and Thraſondas 
the Theban the left. 
It was terrible to behold dhe ſea covered with three bun⸗ | 
'2 dred galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous 
h 7 | naval : armies of the Greeks joined battle before. The ability, 
NS 3 Experience, and valour of the generals who commanded, "left 
i riothing to defire ; fo that chere was reaſon to believe this 
battle would decide the fate of both people, and put an end 
to a war that had endured ſo long. When the fignals were 
given, the two armies raiſed great ſhouts, and began the 
fight. Callicratiaas, who from the auler of the augurs, 
expeCted to fall in the battle, did amazing actiqhs of valour. 
He attacked the enemy with incretlible courage and boldneſs, 
ſunk fome of their ſhips, diſabled others by breaking their 
oars, and piercing their Gdes with the prow or beak of his 
ealley... At length he attacked that of Pericles, and made 
a thouſand, holes in it; but. the latter having hooked bim 
Fat with a grappling 1 iron, he found it impoſſible to diſengage 
himſelf, and was ſurrounded in an inſtant by*ſeveral of the 
Athenian veſſels. His own was immediately filled with the ; 
enemy, and after a dreadful Naughter, be fell dead,” rather 
overwhelmed by their num bers than vanquiſhed. The right 
wing, Which he commanded, having loſt it's admiral, was 
put to flight. The left, compoſed of Bœotians and Eubmans, 
Kill made a long and vigorous reſiſtance, from the important 
concern they were in, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of 
the Athenians, againſt whom they had revolted; but they 
were at length obliged to give way, and retire in diſorder, 
The Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſæ. They loſt 
twenty-five galleys in this battle, and the enemy more than 
ſeventy, of which — were nine of the ten Furniſhed - 
by the Lacedæmonia 
00 — 9 — "Callicratidas the Loalemonies Cee. 
ral, for hjs juſtice, yalour, and ma gnanimity, with all- who 
had ever tendered themſelves moſt * of wiiien 
amongſt the Greeks, I 


He 


(% Plut, in Lyſand, p. 43d, 
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() He blames him however exceedingly for hazarding the 
battle at the Arginuſz, and obſerves, that to avoid the re- 
proach 'of having retired out of fear, he had, through 2 
miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the effential duty of his 
funckien. Fer, fays Plutarch, if (to uſe the compariſon of 
* Tphierates) the light-armed infantry reſemble the hands, 
the hofſe the feet, the main body the breaſt, and the general 
the head; the general, who abandons himſelf raſhly to the 
impetnoſiry of his valour, does not ſo much neglect or ex- 
poſe his own life, as the lives of thoſe,” whoſe ſafety depends 
upon bis. Our Lacedæ monian chief was therefore in the 
wrong, continues Plutarch, to anſwer the pilot who adviſed 
him to retire, Sparta does net depend upon one man, For 
though it be true; that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders 
ef another by ſea or land, evas no more than one man, yet, 

commanding an army, all that obeyed his orders were collected 
in his perſon; and he, in whom fo many thouſands might 
be Joſt, hs no longer one man. # Cicero had paſſed the 
fame julgttient upon him before Plutarch. After having 
fad, char there were many perſons to be found, who were 
ready to factifice their fortunes,” and even lives, for their 
country; but who, out of a falſe delicacy i in point of glory, 
would not hazard their reputation for it in the leaſt ; he cites 
the example of Callicratidas, who anſwered thoſe that adyiſed 


Hin to retreat from the ber Ne That Sparta could fit out 
5 another 


* 


ts Wo Plut. in ues. P- 27 8. 


* He' was @ famous gene- 
yy; the Athetians, 
f Inventi multi ſunt, qui 


non modo pecuniam, ſed vi- 


tam etiam, profundere pro 
patria parati eſſent, iidem 
plorize jacturam ne minimam 
quidem facere vellent, ne re- 
publica quidem poſtulante : ut 
Callicratidas, qui, cum Lace- 
eamoniorum dux fuiſſet Pe- 


loponneſiaco bello, multaque 


feciſſet agregiè, vertit ad ex- 


tremum omnia, cum conſilio 
non paruit eorum, qui claſſem 


ab Arginuſis removendam, nec 


cum Athenienfibus dimican- 
dum putabant. Quibus ille re- 
fpondit, Lacedæmonios, claſſe 
illa amiſſa, aliam parare poſſe, 

ſe fugere fine ſuo dedecore nen 
poſſe. Offics J. I, . 48. 
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another fleet if this cuere loft ; but for himſelf, he could not : 
Ny before the enemy without ſhame and infamy. 


I return to the ſequel of the battle near the Foy ogg 
The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, Thraſybulus, 
and ſome other officers, to return with about fifty galleys to 
take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order to their inter- 
ment, whilſt they rowed on with the reſt againſt Eteonicus, 
who kept Conon beſieged before Mitylene. But a rude tem- 
peſt came on ſuddenly, and prevented the execution of this 
order, Eteonicus having received the news of the defeat, 
and fearing it might occaſion alarm and terror amongſt the 
troops, ſent back thoſe. who brought it, with orders to return 
with wreaths of flowers.-upon. their heads, and to give out, 
that Callicratidas had gained the victory, and deftroyed the 
whole Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offered facrifices- 
of thankſgiving, and having made his troops take ſome re- 
freſhment, he ſent the galleys away directly, the wind being 
fair, and marched off the land-army to Methymna, after 
having burnt the camp. Conon being delivered in this man- 
ner from the blockade, joined the victorious fleet, which re- 
turned forthwith to Samos. However, when it was known 
at Athens, that the dead bodies had been left without inter- 
ment, the people were highly enraged, and laid the whole 
- weight of their reſentment upon thoſe they helieved guilty 
of that crime. The antients held it a great one not to pro- 
vide ſepulture for the dead ; and we may obſerve, that after 
all their battles, the firſt care of the conquerad, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſenſe of their misfortune, and their NS affliction 
for a bloody defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion of arms 
from the victor, in order to pay their laſt duties to thoſe who 
had fallen in battle ; upon which they believed their- happi- + 
neſs in another life depended. They had little or no idea of 
the reſurrection of the body; but however, the. pagans, in 
the ſoul's concern for the body after death, the religious 
regard paid to it, and the paſſion with which they rendered 
folemn honours to the dead, ſeem to argue, that they had 
ſome confuſed notidn of i reurreAion, which ſubſiſted 
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amongſt all nations, and deſcended from the moſt antient 
tradition, tho” they could not diſtinguiſh clearly upon it. 

Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaining only Conon 
of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes and Philocles 
for collegues. Eight days after which, two of them with- 
drew themſelves, and only fix returned to Athens. Thera- 
menes the tenth general, who returned before the reſt of 
the fleet, accuſed the other chiefs before the people, making 
them reſponſible for not bringing off the dead after the 
battle ; and' to clear himſelf, read the letter they had wrote 
to the ſenate and people, wherein they excuſed themſelves 
from the violence of the ſtorm, without charging any body. 
That calymny was deteſtably vile, as done in abuſe of their 
reſerve. in not mentioning him in their letter, and in not 
laying a fault to his charge, of which he might have ap- 
peared the moſt guilty, The generals at their return, not 
being able to prevail for the time neceſſary for making their. 
defence, contented themſelves with repreſenting in few words 
the ſtate 'of the affair, and appealed for the, truth of what 
they ſaid to. the pilots, and all preſent when it happened. 
The people ſeemed to receive their excuſe favourably, and 
ſeyeral , perſons offered themſelves for their ſureties ; but it 
was thought proper to adjourn the aſſembly, becauſe of the 
night, and it being the people's cuſtom to give their ſuffrages 
by lifting up of hands, their reſolution could not be known; 
beſides which the council were firſt to give their opinion ** 
the queſtion to be propoſed to the people. 

The feaſt of Apaturia unexpeCtedly coming on, in which 
it was the cuſtom to aſſemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in mourning habits, and 
Ma yed, in proper places, who ſaid, they were the kindred 
of thoſe who had been ſlain in the battle, and obliged Cal- 
lixenes to accuſe the generals in the ſenate, It was decreed 
in conſequence, that as the accuſation and defence had been 
heard in the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpective 
Wibes ſhould give * von; and if the accuſed were found 


guilty; 
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guilty, they ſhould be puniſhed with death, their eftates con- 
fiſcated, and the tenth part conſecrated to the * goddeſs. 
Some ſenators oppoſed this decree as unjuſt, - and contrary to 
the laws : but as the prople, at the inſtigation of Callixenes, 
threatned to include the oppoſers in the ſame cauſe and crime 
with the generals, they were ſo mean as to defiſt from their 
oppoſition, and to ſacrifice the inndcent generals to their own 
ſafety by conſenting to the decree, Socrates (the celebrated 
philoſopher) was the only one of the ſenators that ſtood 
firm, and perſiſted obſtinately in oppoſing a decree ſo notoriouſſy 
unjuſt, and ſo contrary to all laws. The orator, who 
mounted the tribunal in defence of the generals, ſhewed, 
« That they had failed in nothing of their duty, as they 
* had given orders that the dead bodies ſhould be taken up : 
« that if any one were guilty, it was he, who, being 
ce charged with theſe orders, had neglected to put them in 
<« execution; but that he accuſed no body; and that the 
© tempeſt, which came on unexpectedly at the very inſtant, 
« was an unanſwerable apology, and entirely diſcharged the 
, accuſed from all guilt. He demanded, that a whole day 
c ſhould be allowed them to make their defence; a favour 
&« not denied to the moſt criminal, and that they ſhould be 
& tried ſeparately, He repreſented, that they were not in 
cc the leaft obliged to precipitate a ſentence, wherein the 
ce lives of the moſt illuſtrious of the citizens were con- 
« cerned ; that it was in ſome meaſure attacking the gods 
to make + men reſponſible for the winds and weather; 
cc that they could not, without the molt flagrant ingratitude ' 
and injuſtice, put the conquerors to death, to whom they 
ought to deeree crowns and honours, or give up the de- 
fenders of their country to the rage of thoſe who envied 
« them; that if they did ſo, their unjuſt judgment would 
cc be followed with a ſudden, but vain, repentance, which 
180 would leave behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and coyer them 
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« with eternal ſhame and infamy. The people ſeemed at 
firſt to be moved with theſe reaſons ; but animated by the 


accuſers, they pronounced ſentence of death againſt eight of 


their generals; ; and fix of them, who were preſent, were 
ſeized, in order to their being carried to execution, One of 
them, Diomedon, a perſon of great reputation for his valour 
and probity, demanded to be heard. % Athenians,” ſaid he, 
ic I vviſh the ſentence you have paſſed upon us may not prove 
cc the misfortune of the republic; but I have one favour 
ce to aſk of you in behalf of my collegues and myſelf, 
« which is to acquit us before the gods of the vows we 


« made to them for you and ourſelves, as we are not in a 


cc condition to diſcharge them; for it is to their protection, 
& invoked before the battle, we acknowledge that we are 
« indebted for the victory gained by us over the enemy.“ 
There was not one good citizen, that did not melt into tears 
at this diſcourſe fo full of goodneſs and -religion, and admire 
with ſurprize the moderation of; a perſon, who ſeeing himſelf 
unjuſtly condemned, did not however vent the leaſt reſent- 


ment, or even complaint, againſt his judges, but was ſolely 


intent (in favour of an ungrateful country, which had doomed 
them to periſh) upon what it owed the gods in common with 
them for the victory they had lately obtained, | 

The fix generals were hardly executed, when the people 
opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that ſen- 
tence, but their repentance could not reftore the dead to life, 


Cuallixenes, the orator, was put in priſon, and refuſed to be 


heard. Having found means to make his eſcape, he fled to 


Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned ſome time 
after to Athens, where he died of hunger, univerſally de- 
teſted and abhorred by all the world, as all falſe accuſers and 
Nanderers ought to be, Diodorus remarks, that the people 


themſelves were juſtly puniſhed for their crime by the gods, 


who abandoned them ſoon after, not to a fingle maſter, but 


to thirty tyrants, that treated them with the n rigour 
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+6 d) The diſpoſition of a people is very naturally imaged 
in this account ; and Plato, upon the ſame event, draws in 
few words. their character with much ſpirit and reſemblance. 
The * commonalty, ſays he, is an unconſtant, ungrateful, 
cruel, ſuſpicious animal, incapable of ſubmitting to the go- 
vernment of reaſon ; which is no wonder, adds he, as it is 
commonly compoſed of the dregs of a city, and is a mon- 
ſtrous aſſemblage, without form or order, of all that is . 
in it. 

The ſame relation ſhews what effect fear can have upon 
the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for the wiſeſt, 
and how few th:re are, who are capable of ſupporting in- 
flexibly the view of preſent danger and diſgrace. Though 
the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe was perfectly known in the 
ſenate, at leaſt by the major part of it, as ſoon as the people's 
rage was mentioned, and the terrible menaces they murmured, 
thoſe grave ſenators, moſt of whom had commanded armies, 
and who all of them had frequently expoſed themſelves to 
the greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly changed fides, and 
came over to the moſt notorious calumny, and crying 
injuſtice that ever had being. An evident proof, that 
there is a courage, though very rare, which infinitely tran- 
ſcends the valour, that induces ſo many thouſands of men 
every day to confront the moſt terrible dangers in battle. 
AmongR all the judges, only one, truly worthy of his 
reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon and 
perfidy, ſtood firm and immoveable ; and tho' he knew his 
ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no conſe- 
quence to the accuſed, he thought them a juſt homage to 
oppreſſed innocence, and that it was + unworthy an honeſt 
man to govern himſelf by the fury of a blind and frantic 
people. We ſee in this inſtance how far the cauſe of juſtice 
may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not better de- 
fended before the people. Of more than three thouſand 
citizens 
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citizens, who compoſed the aſſembly, two only took upon 
them the defence of their generals, Euriptodemus and Axio- 
chus. Plato has preſerved. their names, and given that of 
the latter to the dialogue, from whence part 'of theſe re- 
flections are taken. , | 
(e) The fame year the battle of the Arginuſee \ was fought, 
Dionyſius poſlefſed himſelf of the tyranny in Sicily. 1 mall 
defer ſpeaking of him till book XI. in which I ſhall 
treat the hiſtory of the tyrants of Syracuſe at large. 


8 z r. IV. Tyſander commands the Le feet, 


Cyrus ts recalled to court by bis father. Lyſander's nN | 
vrctory over the Athenians at Ægoſpotamos. 


" 79) FT E R the defeat at the Arginuſæ, the affairs 

0 of the Peloponneſians declining, the allies, ſup- 
ported by the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſſy to Sparta, to 
demand that the command of the fleet ſhould again be given 
to Lyſander, with the promiſe of ſerving with more affection 
and courage if their requeſt were granted. As it was con- 
trary to the laws of Sparta, that the ſame perſon ſhould be 
twice admiral; the Lacedæmonians, to ſatisfy the allies, 
gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lyſander 
with him, whom in appearance they commiſſioned only as 
vice-admiral, though in effect with all the authority of the 
ſupreme command. 

All thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in the government of 
the cities, and were of moſt authority in 'them, faw him 
arrive with extreme joy; promiſing themſelves, from his 
influence, the final ſubverſion of the democratic power. His 
character of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to 
all their faults, ſuite much better with their ambitious and 
injurious views, than the auſtere equity of Callicratidas. For 
ops was a man of the moſt corrupt heart, and gloried 
| in 
1 A. M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 406. % Kienoph. 
Hellen. 1. 2. p. 45. Plut. in Lyſ. 9. 436, 437. Diod. 
J. 13. p. 223. A, M. 3590. Ant. J. C. 405. 
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may uſe art, and cheat one 
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in having no principles i in point of virtue or the moſt facred 
duties. He made no ſcruple to employ artifice and deceit 
upon all occaſions, and eſteemed juſtice only as far as it ſerved 
his meaſures, When it did not promote them, he never 
failed to prefer the uſeful, which with him was alone laudable 
and excellent ; from a perſuaſion that truth-had in it's own 
nature no advantage over falſhood, and that the value of 
both one and the other was to be determined by the conve- 
nience reſulting from them. And for thoſe who repreſented 
to him, that it was unworthy the deſcendants, of Hercules 
to make uſe of fraud and treachery, he laughed at them ; 

For, ſaid he, ⁊vhere the lion's Ain is not * * it jo 

neceſſary to tack the fox's tail to it. 

An expreſſion aſcribed. to him, ſafficiently 8 how 
ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed to ſay, 
* Children are amuſed. with baubles, and men with oaths ; 
ſhewing, by ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that the gods 
were more inconſiderable with him than his enemies. For 
he, who deceives with a falſe oath, plainly declares in ſo 
doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he deſpiſes- God. 

g Here ends the twenty-ſixth year of the Peloponneſian 
war, In this year it was, that young Cyrus, dazzled with 
the unuſual ſplendor of ſupreme authority, and jealous of the 
leaſt omiſſion in point of ceremonial homage, diſcovered by 
a remarkable action the ſecret of his heart, Brought up from 
his infancy in the reigning houſe, nurtured under the ſhade 
of the throne, amidſt the ſubmiſſions and proſtrations of the 
courtiers, entertained long by the diſcourſes of an ambitious 


mother that idolized him, in the deſire and hope of empire, 


he began already to affect the rights of ſovereignty, and to 


exact the honours paid to it with ſurprizing. haughtineſs and 


| rigour, Tw O Perſians of the royal family, his coulin-ger- 


85 mans 

(g) Xenoph. Hellen. 1, D Þ. 48% 97 
* The Greek text admits another in their games, and 
anot ber ſenſe, which is per- men in their oaths. *Extacve 
baps no leſs goed ; Children rode (48 aide dFpaydAog, 
Ti; F  arFpag 6 ooxoig zaman. 
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mans by their mother, his father Darius's fiſter, had omitted 


to cover their hands with their ſleeves in his preſence, ac. 


cording to a ceremonial obſerved only to the kings of Perſia, 
Cyrus, reſenting that neglect as a capital crime, condemned 


them both to die, and cauſed them to be executed at Sardis : 


without mercy, Darius, at whoſe feet their relations threw 
| themſelves to demand juſtice, was very much affected with 
the tragical end of his two nephews, and looked upon this 


action of his ſon's as an attempt upon himſelf, to whom 


alone that honour Was due. He reſolved therefore to take 
his government from him, and ordered him to court upon 
the pretext of being fick, and having a defire to fee him. 
Cyrus before his departure ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, and 
put into his hands great ſums of money for the payment of 
his fleet, promiſing him fill more for the future, And with 
the oftentation of a young man, to let him ſee how much 
he defired to oblige him, he aſſured him, that though the 


king his father ſhould ceaſb to afford him any ſupplies, he 


would furniſh him the more willingly out of his own coffers, 
and that rather than he ſhould want the neceſſary proviſions, 
| he would even cauſe the throne of maſly gold and filver, 
upon which he fat in judgment, to be melted down, At 


tength, when he was upon the point of ſetting out, he em- 


powered him to receive the tributes and revenues of the 

cities, confided the government of his provinces to him, and 
conjured him with embraces not to give battle in his abſence, 
unleſs ſuperior in force ; becauſe the king neither wanted the 
will nor the power to give him that ſuperiority to the enemy; 
promiſing at the ſame time, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
affection, to bring him a great number of ſhips from Pha. 
nicia and Cilicia, 


(Y) Afrer that prince's departure, Lyſander failed towards | 


the Helleſpont, and laid fiege to Lampſacus. Torax, having, 
marched thither with his land-forces at the ſame time, af- 


faulted the city on his ſide. 2 The Pſy. * was carried by 


ſtorm, 

(Þ) md Hellen. R. pr . (i) Plat, 

in Lyſ. p. 437, & 440. — in Alcib, p-. 212. Did, 1, * 
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ſtorm, and abandoned by  Lyſander to the mercy of the 
ſoldiers. The Athenians, who followed h m cloſe, came to 
an anchor in the port of Eleontum in the Cherſoneſus, with / 
an hundred and fourſcore galleys. But upon the news of 
the taking of Lampſacus, they immediately ſteered for 
Seſtos, and after having taken in proviſions, they ſtood 
away from thence, failing along the coaſt to a plate called 
| * Zpoſpotamos, where they halted over-againſt the enemy, 
who were then at anchor before Lampſacus. The Helleſpont 
is not above two thouſand paces broad in that place, The 
two armies, ſeeing themſelves ſo near each other, expected 
only to reſt that day, and were in * of coming to a 
battle on the next, _ 

But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He commanded 
the ſeamen and pilots to go on board their galleys, as if they 
were in reality to fight the next morning at break of day, 
to hold themſelves in readineſs, and to Wait his orders with 
profound filence. He ordered the land-army i in like manner 
to draw up in battle upon the coaſt, and to wait the day 
without any noiſe, On the morrow, as ſoon as the ſun; 
was riſen, the Athenians began to row towards them with 
their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lyſander, though his ſhips were ranged in order of battle, 
with their heads towards the enemy, lay Rl without making 
any movement. In the evening, when the Athenians with- 
drew, he did not ſuffer his: ſoldiers to go on aſhore, till two 
or three galleys, which he had ſent out to obſerve them, were 
returned with advice, that they had ſeen the enemy land. 
The next day paſſed in the ſame manner, as did the third 
and fourth. Such a conduct, which argued reſerve and ap- 
prehenſion, extremely augmented the ſecurity and boldneſs of 
the Athenians, and inſpired them with an extreme contempt 
for an army, which fear, in their. ſenſe, prevented from 
ſhewing themſelves, and attempting any thing. 

Whilſt this paſſed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, 
took horſe, and came to the Athenian generals; to whoa 

| he 
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he repreſented, that they kept upon a very diſadvantageous 
coaſt, where there were neither ports nor cities in the neigh» 
bourhood ; that they were obliged to bring their proviſions 
from Seſtos with great danger and difficulty; and that they 


were very much in the wrong to ſuffer the ſoldiers and ma- 
riners of the fleet, as ſoon as they were aſhore, to ſtraggle 


and diſperſe themſelves at their own pleaſure, whilſt the 


enemy's fleet faced them in view, accuſtomed to execute the 
orders of their general with inſtant obedience, and upon the 
ſlighteſt ſignal. He offered alſo to attack the enemy by land 
with a ſtrong body of Thracian troops, and to force them to 
a battle. The generals, eſpecially Tydeus and Menander, 


jealous of their command, did not content themſelves with 


refuſing his offers, from the opinion, that if the event proved 
unfortunate, the whole blame would fall on them, and if 


favourable, that Altibiades would engroſs the honour of it; 


but rejected alſo with inſult his wiſe, and ſalutary counſel, as 


if a man in diſgrace loſt his ſenſe and abilities with the favour 
of the commouwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 
The fifth day the Athenians preſented „ again, 


and offered him battle; retiring in the evening according to 
cuſtom with more inſulting airs than the days before. Ly- 
ſander, as uſual, detached ſome galleys to obſerve them, 


with orders to return with the utmoſt diligence, when they 


ſaw the Athenians landed, and to put up a brazen buckler at 


each ſhip's head as. ſoon as they reached the middle of the 
channel. Himſelf in the mean time ran through the whole 


line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the 


ſeamen and ſoldiers. in readineſs to row and fight on the firſt, 
fignal. _, 
As 4 as tha-bucklecs were put up in the ſhips heads, 
and the adiniral's galley had given the ſignal by the ſound of 
trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in good order. The 
land- army at the ſame time made all poſſible haſte to the top 
of the promontory to ſee the battle, The ftrait that ſepa- 
rates the two continents in this place, is about fifteen ſtadia, 
or three quarters of a. league in breadth, which ſpace was 
B b 42 | vre- 
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preſently cleatud through the activity and Yiligence of the 
rowers: Conon, the Athenjan general; was the firſt WhO 
perceived from ſhore, the enemyꝰs fleet advance in good order 
to attack him 3 upon Which he immediately cried out for-rhe 
troops 'to:embark, In the height of ſorrow and perplexity, 
ſome he called to by their names, ſome he conjured, and 
others he forced to go on board their galleys 3 but all his 
endeavours and mation were ineffectual, the ſoldiers being 
diſperſed on all ſides. For they were ho ſooner come on ſhore, 
than ſome were ran ko the ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the 
country, ſorne to fleep in their tents, and others ha began 
to dreſs their ſuppers. This proceeded from tlie want of 
vigilance and experience in their generals, who not ſuſpecting 
the leaſt danger, indulged themſelves in oy their en, 
and gave their ſoldiers the fame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with londerigh, and a 
great noiſe of their oars, When Conon, diſengaging himſelf 
with nine galleys, of which number was the ſacred ſhip called 
the Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus, here he took refuge 
with Evagoras. The Pelaponnefians, falling upon the reſt 
of the fleet, took immediately the galleys which were empty, 
and diſabled and deſtroyed ſuch as began to fill Wich men. 
The ſoldiers, who ran without order or arms to kheir relief, 
were either killed in the endeavour to get on board, or flying 
on ſhore were cut to pieces by the enemy, ho landed in 
purſuit of them. Lyſander took three thouſand priſoners, 
with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After having 
plundered the (camp, and faſtened the enemy's galleys to the 
ſterns of his own, he returned to Lampſaeus amidſt the ſound 
of flutes and ſongs of triumph. It was his glory to have 
atchieved one of the greateſt military exploits recorded in 
hiſtory, with little or no loſs, and to have terminated a war 
in the ſmell ſpace of an hour, which had already laſted ſeven 
and twenty years, and which perhaps, without him, had 
been -of much longer continuance, Lyſander immediately 
ſent diſpatches 1 with (is agreeable newg to Sport. 
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"Tile thive thowſand priſoners, taken in this battle, having 


been condemned to die, Ly ſander called upon Philocles, one 


of the Athenian generals, who had caufed all the priſoners 
taken in two yalleys, the one of Andros, the other of Co- 
rinth, to be throw from the top of a precipice, and had 


formerly perſuaded the people of Athens to make a decree 


for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the pri- 
ſoners of war, in order to diſable them for handling the p ke, 
and that they might be fit only to ſerve at the oar, Lander 
therefore cauſed him to be brought forth, and aſked him, 


what ſentence he would paſs upen himſelf for having induced 


his city to paſs that cruel decree. Philocles, without de- 


parting from his haughtinefs in in the leaſt, notwithſtanding 


the extreme danger he was in, made anfwer, Accuſe not 
ce people of crimes Who have no Judges, but as you are 


cc victor, uſe your right, and do by us as. we had done by 


ec you, if we had conquered.” At the fame inſtant he 
went into a bath, put on afterwards'a magnificent robe, and 


marched foremoſt to the execution; All the p:iſoners were put 


to the fword, except Adamantus, who had oppoſed the decree. 


After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet to all 


the maritime cities; and gave orders for all the Athenians in 
them to withdraw as ſoon as poſſible to Athens, without 
permitting them to tulce any other rout; declaring, that after 
a certain time fixed, all ſuch ſhould be — with death, 
as ſhould be found out ef Athens. This he did as an able 
politician, to reduce the city by farnine the more eaſily, and 
w render it incapable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. "He after- 
wards applied himſelf in fubverting the democratic, and all 


other forms of government throughout the cities; leaving 


in each of them a Lacedzmonian governor, called 1 
and ten archons, or magiſtrates, whom he choſe out of the 
ſocieties he had eſtablimed in them. Te thereby in ſome 
meaſure ſecured to himſelf univerſal authority, and a Kind 
of ſovereignty over all Greece; putting none into power but 
ſuch as were entirely deroted to his ſervice, 
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Scr. VII. Athens, befieged by, Lyſander, capitulates, 
and ſurrenders. Lyſander changes the. form of government, 
and eftabliſhes thirty commanders in it. He ſends Gylippus 
before him to Sparta with all the gold and filver taken from. 
the enemy. Decree of Sparta upon. the uſe to be made of it. 
The Pelgponneſian var in 2 manner. Death * 
Darius Not hs. 
1 HEN the news c the Pore. defeat of the 
Yy Y army came to Athens by a ſhip, which arrived. 
in che night at the Piræus, the city was in univerſal conſter- 
nation. Nothing was heard but cries of ſorrow and deſpair 
in every part of it. They imagined the enemy already at 
their gates, They repreſented to themſelves the miſeries of 
a a long ſiege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their 
city, the inſolence of a proud victor, and the ſhameful ſlavery 
they were upon the point of experiencing, more afflicting 
and inſupportable to them than the moſt ſevere puniſhments, 
and death itſelf. - The next day the aſſembly. was ſummoned, 
wherein it was reſolved. to ſhut up. all the ports, one only 
excepted ; to repair the breaches in the walls; and mount 
- guard to prepare againſt a ſiege. 
In effect Agis and Pauſanias, the two. kings of Sports, 
advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lyſander 
ſoon after arrived at the Piræus with an hundred and fifty 


ſail, and prevented all ſhips from going in or coming out. 


The Athenians, beſieged by ſea and land, without provi- 
ſions, ſhips, hope of relief, or any reſource, re- inſtated all 
perſons attainted by any decree, without ſpeaking the leaſt 
word of a capitulation however, though many already died 
of a famine. But. when their corn was entirely conſumed, | 
they ſent deputies to Agis, to propoſe a treaty with Sparta, 
upon condition of abandoning all their poſſeſſions, the city 
and port only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace - 
dzmon, as not being empowered to treat with them. When 
they arrived at Salaſia upon the frontier of Sparta, and had 
| made 
(k) A. M. 3600. Ant. 75 C. 404. Xenoph. Hellen, 
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mated known their comitniffion to the Ephori, they were 
ordered to retire, and to come with other propoſals, if they 
expected peace. The Ephori had demanded, that twelve 
hundred paces of the wall on each fide of the Piræus thould 
be demoliſhed: but an Athenian, for venturing to adviſe a 
compliance, was ſent to priſon, and prohibition made "= 
AF any thing of that kind for the future, 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared in the 
aſſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he would know, 
whether the propoſal made by the Laced#monians for diſ- 
mantling the city, was intended to facilitate it's ruin, or 
to prevent a revolt, The Athenians having deputed him 
accordingly, he was more than three months abſent ; no 
doubt with the view of reducing them by famine to accept 
any conditions that ſhould be offered, On his return he told 
them, that Lyſander had detained him all that time, and 
that at laſt he had been given to underſtand, that he might 
apply to the Ephori. He was therefore ſent back with nine 
others to Sparta, with © full powers to conclude a treaty. 
When they arrived there, the Ephori gave them audience in 
the general aſſembly, where the Corinthians and ſeveral other 
allies, eſpecially the Thebans, inſiſted that it was abſolutely 
neceffary to deſtroy the city without hearkening any farther 
to a treaty. * But the Lacedzmonians, preferring the glory 
and ſafety of Greece to their own grandeur, made anſwer, 
that they would never be reproached with having deftroyed 
a city that had rendered ſuch great ſervices to all Greece; 
the remembrance of which ought to have much greater 
weight with the allies, than the reſentment of private inju- 
ries received from it. The peace was therefore concluded 

theſe conditions: * That the fortifications of the 
peri with the long wall that joined that port to the 
city, thould be demolifhed ; that the Athenians ſhould deliver 
<< up all their galleys, twelve only excepted ; that they ſhould 
ce abandon all the cities they had ſeized, and content themſelves 
c with their own lands and country; that they ſhould recal 
6c their exiles, and make 2 league offenſive and defenſive 
- © with 
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ce with the Lacedæmonians, under whom thay hould mach 
dc wherever they thought fit to lead them ; 
| The deputies on their return were ſurrounded with an in- 
numerable throng of people, who apprehended that nothing 
had been concluded, for they were not able to hold out any 
longer, ſuch multitudes dying every day of famine. The 
next day they reported the ſucceſs of their negotiation; the 
treaty was ratified notwithſtanding. the oppoſition of fore 
perſons ; and Lyſander, followed by the exiles, entered the 
port, It was upon the very day the Athenians had formerly 

gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. He cauſed the 
walls to be demoliſhed to the ſound of flutes and trumpets, 

and with all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as 

if all Greece had that day regained it's liberty. Thus ended 
the Peloponneſian war, after having continued during _s : 
ſpace of twenty-ſeven years. | 
Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to look cout 
them, changed the form of their government entirely, eſta- 
bliſhed thirty archons, or rather tyrants, over the city, put 
a good garriſon into the citadel, and left 'the Spartan Callibius 
harmoſtes or governor. Agis diſmiſſed his troops, Lyſander, 
before he diſbanded his, advanced againſt Samos, which he 
preſſed ſo warmly, that it was at laft oblige to capitulate, 
After having eſtabliſhed it's antient inhabitants in it, he pro- 
poſed to return to Sparta with the Lacedæmonian galleys, 

thoſe of the Piræus, and the beaks of thoſe he had taken. 
He had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in 
Sicily, before him, to carry the money. and ſpoils, which 
were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, to Lacedæmon. 
The money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of 
gold, given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred 
talents, that is to ſay, fifteen hundred thouſand crowns &. 
Gylippus, who carried this conſiderable ſum, could not reſiſt 
the temptation of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe, 
The bags were ſealed up carefully, and did not ſeem to leave 
any room for theft. He unſewed them at the bottom; and 
after having taken out of each of them what money he thought | 
* About. 337@00 /, FOO 3 . 
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fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he ſewed them 


up again very neatly, and thought himſelf perfectly ſafe. But 


when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which had been put 
up in each bag, diſcovered him. To avoid puniſhment, he 
baniſhed himſelf from his country, carrying along with him in 
all places the diſgrace of having ſullied, by ſo baſe and ſordid 
an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt di iſtinguiſh- 
ing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- powerful effects of 
money, which enſlaved not only the vulgar, but even the 
greateſt of men, extremely blamed Lyſander for having acted 
ſo contradictorily to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and 
warmly repreſented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was up- 
on them to baniſh * all that gold and ſilver from the republic, 
and to lay the heavieſt of curſes and imprecations upon it, as 
the fatal bane of all other ſtates, introduced only to corrupt the 
wholeſome conſtitution of the Spartan government, which 
had ſupported itſelf for ſo many ages with vigour and pro- 
ſperity. The Ephori immediately paſſed a decree to proſeribe 
that money, and ordained that none ſhould be current, except 
the uſual pieces of iron, But Lyſander's friends oppoſed this 
decree, and ſparing no pains to retain the gold and filver in 
Sparta, the affair was referred for farther deliberation. There 


naturally ſeemed only two methods to be conſidered ; which 


were, either to make the gold and filver ſpecies wit . 
to cry them down and prohibit them abſolutely. The men 
of addreſs and policy found out a third expedient, which, in 
their ſenſe, reconciled both the others with great ſucceſs : 
this was wiſely to chuſe the mean betwixt the vitious ex- 
tremes of too much rigour and too much negle&t. It was 
therefore reſolved, that the new coin of gold and filver 
ſhould be ſolely employed by the public treaſury; that it 
ſhould only paſs in the occaſions and uſes of the ſtate ; and 
that every private perſon, in whoſe poſſeſſion it ſhould be 
found, ſhould be immediately put to death. _ - - 

A ſtrange expedient, ſays Plutarch! As if Lycurgus had 
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ſeared the ſpecies of gold and ſilver, and not the. avarice. they 
occaſion; an avarice, . leſs to be extinguiſhed by probibiting to 


EP) hae the poſſeſſion of it, than enſſamed by permitting 


the ſtate to amaſs and make uſe of it for the ſervice of the pub- 
lic. For it was impoſlible, whilſt-that money was in honour 
and eſteem with the public, that it ſhould be deſpiſed in private 
as uſeleſs, and that people ſhould look upon that, as of no 
value in their domeſtic affairs, which the city . prized, and 
were ſo much concerned to have for it's occaſions; bad uſages, 
authorized by the practice and example of the public, being a 
thouſand times more dangerous to particulars, than the vices 
of particulars to the public. The Lacedæmonians therefore, 
continues Plutarch, in puniſhing . thoſe; with death who 
ſhould make. uſe of the new money in private, were ſo 
blind and imprudent to imagine, that the placing of the law, 
and the terror of puniſhment as a guard at the door, was 

ſufficient to prevent gold and filyer from entering the houſe : : 
They left the hearts of their citizens open to the deſire and 


admiration, of riches, and introduced themſelves a violent 
paſſion for amaſſing treaſure, in cauſing it to be Sed a. 


groat and honourable thing to become rich. 


wg 


(1) It was about the end of the Peloponneſian war, = 
Darius Nothus king of Perſia died, after a reign of nineteen 


years, Cyrus had arrived at the court befqre his death, and 


Paryſatis his mother, whoſe. idol he was, not contented with 


having made his peace, notwithſtanding the faults he had 
committed in his government, preſſed the old king to declare 


him his ſucceſſor alſo, after the example of Darius the firſt, 


who gave Xerxes the preference before all. his b brothers, be- bt 
cauſe born, as Cyrus was, after his father's acceſſion to the 
throne, | But Darius did not carry his complaifance for her ſo 
far. He gave the crown to Arſaces, his eldeſt fon by Pary- 
ſatis alſo, whom Plutareh calls Areas, and ane my 
to Cyrus the provinces h had Ares , 


6 A. M. 3600. Ant; ) Ex 404. | a | 
The End of the roba rn Vouvus, 


